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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Significance  and  Need  for  the  Study 
Schools  are  only  one  of  the  major  agencies  sharing  the  total 
responsibility  of  educating  people.  Education  is  a continuous  process 
and  includes  all  kinds  of  experiences  both  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
Even  though  the  school  assumes  the  most  designated  role  in  the  educa- 
tion of  people,  the  home,  the  church,  and  other  community  institutions 
and  agencies  also  share  in  this  responsibility. 

The  interplay  of  zryriad  forces  exerted  upon  the  populace  in 
our  contemporary  society  is  relatively  unexplored.  Only  recently  have 
sociologists  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  factors  operating  out- 
side the  home,  church,  and  the  school,  which  influence  the  behavior  of 
people.  No  one  has  yet  gauged  the  influence  of  television,  radio,  and 
press  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  children  and  adults.  Nor  have 
researchers  found  an  adequate  measure  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  theatre  and  other  recreational  media  have  changed  the  values  of  our 
societal  members.  It  is  evident  that  many  social  agencies  and  youth 
organizations  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  U-H  Clubs  have  pro- 
vided experiences  helpful  to  the  learner  in  his  growth,  but  there  is  no 
measure  to  show  the  degree  to  which  these  experiences  influence  the 
growth  and  development  of  young  people.  Environmental  forces  are  omni- 
present and  continuous  in  the  life  of  an  individual. 
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Since  learning  and  living  are  inextricably  one,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  forces  interacting  between  school  and  community  be 
recognized.  Unfortunately,  the  many  forces  affecting  living  and 
learning  are  not  coordinated.  It  is  the  contention  here  that  the 
school  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  coordinator,  hence  there 
is  the  need  for  the  community-centered  school.  This  type  of  school 
works  with  its  community  in  developing  skills,  values,  and  concepts 
to  the  end  that  its  citizenry  will  function  effectively  in  improving 
living  and  learning  for  the  entire  community. 

The  Effect  of  the  Community  School 

The  community-centered  school  has  a unique  way  of  implementing 
learning  and  raising  the  level  of  living  in  the  community.  Through 
the  use  of  community  resources,  the  solution  to  problems  of  people  and 
of  communities  are  realized.  Concepts  underlying  the  community- 
centered  school  are  not  new,  but  only  recently  they  have  been  brought 
into  sharp  relief  by  leaders  in  the  educational  world.  This  approach 
seems  to  be  a means  of  rejuvenating,  reorienting,  and  reorganizing  the 
school  which  formerly  had  limited  functions,  mainly  those  of  academic 
and  formal  instruction. 

Within  its  structural  framework,  the  community  school  has  a 
tremendous  potential  for  countering  the  current  attacks  upon  public 
education  by  bringing  to  the  community,  through  participation  of  all, 
a greater  understanding  of  educational  objectives.  The  community 
becomes  a powerful  resource  area  from  which  the  school  draws  upon 
human  and  material  resources  for  much  of  its  functional  learning. 
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’while  commenting  on  the  conmunity  as  a resource  area,  Kate  V.  Wofford 
stated! 

The  possibilities  of  securing  the  help  of  parents  as  co- 
teachers, and  of  using  their  farms,  shops,  and  kitchens  as 
laboratories  have  never  been  fully  explored,  though  the  prac- 
ticability of  a full-fledged  program  is  clearly  indicated  by 
available  reports  of  satisfactory  results  in  particular  areas .3- 

KuHman  and  Dutterworth,2  in  195?.,  emphasized  that  comunity- 
school  programs  are  feasible  and  economical  in  that  they  meet  the  needs 
of  the  place  and  the  times. 

• . , Community-school  programs  lend  themselves  well  to  modern 
educational  practices  that  tend  to  break  down  the  hierarchy  of 
subject  matter,  emphasize  the  child-development  approach,  and 
engender  community  cooperation.  These  programs  should  also 
help  us  realize  that  many  of  the  best  features  of  these  schools 
are  independent  of  form  or  size  of  organization;  they  may  be 
developed  in  one-room  schools  as  well  as  in  consolidated  schools. 3 

Samel  Everett,^  in  his  study  of  community  schools,  describes 
successful  commnity-school  programs  which  have  been  developed  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 


■^•Kate  V.  Wofford,  "Better  Rural  Education  Through  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Unit  and  the  Curriculum,”  Education  in 
Rural  Communities,  The  Fifty-first  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II,  Chicago:  The  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  1952,  p.  187* 

2N.  E.  Kullman,  Jr,,  and  Julian  E.  Butterworth,  "Pilot 
Progress  in  Rural  Education,”  ibid.,  p,  l6U. 

3jbid. 

^Samuel  Everett,  Editor,  The  Community  School,  New  York:  D. 

Appleton  Century  Campary,  1938,  1$?  pp. 
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Paul  R,  Hanna,  ^ Samuel  Everett  (Editor),**  and  Elsie  R.  Clapp^ 
have  emphasized  the  idea  that  the  community  school  centers  toe  school 
program  around  community  activities.  The  efforts  of  the  school  end 
community  are  integrated;  the  community  can  be  brought  into  the  school 
and  toe  school  can  be  taken  out  into  the  community. 


Varying  Definitions 

Even  though  the  philosophy  of  the  community  school  has  been 

generallyaccepted  by  educators,  most  of  them  find  the  community  school 

difficult  to  define  and  even  more  difficult  to  communicate  means  by 

which  it  is  developed  and  implemented.  Dr.  Kate  V.  Wofford  said* 

• . • Moreover  they  /toe  educator^  are  ■willing  to  begin  on 
any  level  of  activity.  They  confess,  however,  that  they  lack 
sufficient  "know  how,"  They  want  to  learn  how  to  begin,  where 
and  how  to  take  hold  of  the  community  educrtion  idea,  and  how 
to  move  forward  with  it.  let  successful  community  school  tea- 
chers and  administrators  often  do  not  recall  the  smaller  ways 
in  which  they  began,  nor  even  how  they  moved  forward  from  first 
beginnings.  ...  community  schools  never  "just  happen."  They 
are  caused  by  interaction  of  forces  within  a community,  and  by- 
toe  emergence  of  a leader,  or  leaders.  ...  Community  schools 
are  begun  by  many  types  of  people,  and  in  many  different  ways. 
There  seems  to  be  no  clear cut  pattern  of  who  begins  "the  com- 
munity idea"  in  schools,  nor  the  activities  which  launch  the 
movement  to  implement  the  idea  in  daily  practice  .4 


•Ipaul  R.  Hanna,  Youth  Serves  the  Community.  New  York*  D. 
Appleton-Century,  1936,  363  pp. 

^Samuel  Everett,  Editor,  The  Community  School.  New  York*  D. 
Appleton-Century,  1938,  467  pp. 

^Elsie  R.  Clapp,  Community  Schools  in  Action.  New  York*  The 
Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1939,  429  pp. 

4Kate  V,  Wofford,  "Getting  Started,”  Edward  G.  Olsen,  Editor, 
The  Modern  Community  School.  New  York*  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 

1953,  P.  59. 
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William  Knox  MeCharen  defined  the  community  school  in  the 
following  manner* 

• • . One  which  has  developed  a program  of  activities  designed 
for  effective  and  useful  learning  on  the  part  of  the  children 
and  which  helps  to  iirprove  coinmunity  living ; one  vrhich  serves 
the  total  population  of  the  community  and  seeks  to  evolve  its 
purposes  out  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  people  living 
in  the  community#^ 

MeCharen  immediately  qualified  his  statement  by  saying  that 
this  definition  is  inadequate  to  denote  an  activity  as  complex  as  a 
comunity  school  program# 

C,  D.  Good,  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Education,  gave  the 
following  definition* 

The  community  school  is  a school  that  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  corsnunity,  serving  as  a center 
for  many  coinmunity  activities,  and  utilizing  community  re- 
sources in  inproving  the  educational  program# ^ 

Edward  G.  OCLsen  and  others  stated  in  19%h  that  the  community 

school  was  a school  which* 

1#  Improves  the  quality  of  living  here  and  now# 

2.  Uses  the  community  as  a laboratory  for  learning# 

3#  Makes  the  school  plant  a comunity  center# 
h»  Organizes  the  curriculum  around  the  fundamental  processes 
and  problems  of  living, 

f>.  Includes  lay  people  in  school  policy  and  program  planning# 

6.  Leads  in  community  coordination# 

7.  Practices  and  promotes  democracy  in  all  human  relations #3 


3 William  Khccx  MeCharen,  Selected  Community  Pro, -rams  in  the  South, 
Nashville*  Bureau  of  Publications,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

191*8,  p.  16. 

2C.  D,  Good,  Editor,  Dictionary  of  Education,  New  York*  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  I9J4O,  p#  87* 

^Edward  G.  Olsen  and  others.  School  and  Community,  New  York* 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  195>U,  Chapter  1# 
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Literature  abounds  in  contradictions  concerning  definition, 
origin,  and  practices  of  community  schools.  On  more  than  cm  occasion 
Dr.  Kate  V.  Wofford*  said  to  the  writer* 

Perhaps  no  tern  in  educational  literature  has  more  weasel 
characteristics  than  does  the  "community  school."  The  term 
means  all  things  to  all  men.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
clear  definition  of  what  a community  school  really  is.  What 
are  often  understood  as  community  school  practices  may  be 
going  on  within  a school,  but  no  educational  authority  can 
say  that  it  is,  in  totality,  a community  school.  The  whole 
picture  is  confusing. 

Communication  has  been  weakened  as  a result  of  these  para- 
doxes, and  educators  have  found  themselves  unable  to  agree.  It  is 
unfortunate  then  that  language  and  philosophy  become  barriers  and 
serve  as  a non-stimulant  for  community  school  study  and  research* 


Recent  Research  on  Community  Schools 
There  is  a paucity  of  objective  research  on  the  community 
school,  and  there  have  been  no  intensive  studies  that  Indicate  any  ap- 
preciable depth  of  scope.  In  191*8,  William  K.  McCharen1  conpiled  a 
list  of  descriptions  of  community-school  programs.  These  descriptions 
were  arbitrary,  subjective  and  broad  in  scope.  McCharen  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  researchers  of  his  time  who  attempted  to  bring  together  much  of 
the  known  information  about  community  schools* 


*The  writer  was  privileged  to  have  many  long  and  informal  discus- 
sions with  Or.  Kate  V.  Wofford  before  her  death  in  1951.  She  was  a close 
friend  as  well  as  the  original  chairman  of  his  committee.  Dr.  Wofford  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  community  school  concept  in  education  and 
thoroughly  believed  in  its  value  as  a vehicle  to  promote  good  educational 
practices. 

■^William  K.  McCharen,  Selected  Community  Programs  in  the  South. 
Nashville*  Bureau  of  Publications,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

191*8,  216  pp. 
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Floyd  D#  Dotson,^  through  observations  and  study  of  the  litera- 
ture related  to  community  schools,  recommended  best  practices  for  set- 
ting up  a community-school  program  in  Samson,  Alabama# 

John  A.  Dotson,2  in  his  study  of  the  socio-economic  background 
of  four  schools  in  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  developed  a curriculum  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  youth  in  that  county,  based  upon  the  community- 
school  concept# 

Paul  P.  Williams,  in  the  University  of  Florida  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion Leadership  Program, 3 identified  techniques  for  studying  school- 
community  relationships. 

There  is  a limited  stucy  by  Kenneth  Carl  Spaulding, ^ which 
deals  with  the  history,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  a private 
church  community  school# 

Samuel  Edward  Duncan, ^ in  his  study  of  Negro  schools  in  North 
Carolina,  determined  the  extent  of  use  of  contacts  with  community 


■^Floyd  D.  Dotson,  "Planning  A Program  for  a Community  School  for 
Samson  Community,"  unpublished  Fh#D#  dissertation,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  19L3# 

2 John  A.  Dotson,  "Socio-Economic  Background  and  Changing  Educa- 
tion in  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  19U3# 

3paul  P.  Williams,  "Techniques  for  Studying  Certain  School- 
Community  Relationships,"  unpublished  Ed.D,  dissertation.  University  of 
Florida,  1953# 

^Kenneth  Carl  Spaulding,  "Rabun  Gap-Nacoochee  School,  Its  History, 
Interpretation,  and  Evaluation,"  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  19Ui« 

^ Samuel  Edward  Duncan,  "The  Utilization  of  Community  Resources 
in  the  Instructional  Program  of  the  Secondary  School,"  unpublished  Ph#D, 
dissertation,  Cornell  University,  191*9. 
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agencies  and  leaders  ty  teachers  for  the  iiiplementation  of  the  teaching- 
learning  situation  and  formulated  criteria  to  be  applied  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  utilization  of  community  resources* 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a dearth  of  research  relating 
to  the  community  school.  Furthermore , the  studies  which  have  been 
produced  are  largely  descrip  tive,  and  deal  with  problems  which  are 
provincial  and  limited  in  scope.  A study  which  would  identify  fac- 
tors associated  with  the  development  of  successful  community  schools 
would  seem  pertinent  and  give  impetus  to  the  community  approach  to 
public  education* 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  definition  of  a caranunity 
school  and  with  the  identification  of  certain  factors  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  and  success  of  two  selected  rural  community 
schools* 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  purposes  of  this  study  are! 

1*  To  examine  and  clarify  the  definition  and  philosophy 
of  a community  school,  using  the  opinions  of  a jury  of 
educational  experts,  other  professional  educators,  and 
laymen  who  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  a community 
school. 

2*  To  study  intensely  the  origin  and  development  of  two  suc- 
cessful comouaity  schools,  in  order  to  gain  insights  about 
their  patterns  of  growth  and  to  identify  the  factors  involved 
in  their  development  and  success* 
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3.  To  identify  characteristics  and  practices  which  exemplify  a 
good  community  school. 

Hypotheses 

The  hypotheses  of  this  study  are: 

1.  In  the  main,  experts  do  not  agree  upon  definition,  philosophy, 
and  objectives  of  the  community  school.  However,  it  is  con- 
tended that  through  an  integration  of  opinions  and  ideas  of 
educators  and  lay  people  who  are  concerned  about  the  commu- 
nity school,  a definition  can  be  formulated  which  may  be 
useful  in  developing,  improving,  and  furthering  the  study  of 
community  schools. 

2.  It  is  possible,  through  careful  investigation,  to  Identify 
certain  characteristics,  practices,  and  other  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  development  and  success  of  a good  commu- 
nity school. 

Basic  Assumptions 

It  is  assumed: 

1.  That  the  opinions  of  the  jury  of  education  experts  are  suf- 
ficiently reliable  and  significant  to  use  as  a basis  far 
formulating  the  definition  of  a community  school. 

2.  That  all  the  people — experts,  teachers,  pupils,  and  lay 
citizens— have  conscientiously  responded  to  the  requests 
for  data  and  reported  the  data  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

3.  That  the  schools  selected  for  the  study  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  of  community  schools# 
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li*  That  the  data  collected  lend  themselves  to  an  analysis 
suitable  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Limitations 

1,  This  study  is  limited  to  the  study  of  two  successful 
rural  conaunity  schools, 

2,  No  claim  is  made  that  these  schools  are  the  only  success- 
ful rural  coseiunity  schools, 

3,  The  collection  of  data  is  limited  to  opinionaires,  sampled 
interviews,  and  a stucfy-  of  documents  pertinent  to  the 
inquiry. 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  following  terms  are  used 
with  their  respective  connotations* 

Community  means  the  area  served  by  the  school. 

School  means  an  institution  within  the  community  helping  to 
give  direction,  growth,  and  development  to  people  of  all  ages, 

Ifaral  Community  means  an  agricultural  area  of  undetermined  size 
held  together  try  the  common  interests  of  living  together  through  neigh- 
borly associations  in  the  school,  the  church,  and  other  community 
institutions. 

Community  School  means  a school  which  recognizes  available  physi- 
cal and  human  resources  in  order  that  they  be  used  in  improving  as- 
pects of  living  and  learning  for  the  entire  conEnunity,  Needs,  interests, 
and  problems  of  the  individual , the  school,  and  the  community  are  its 
chief  concern.  It  is  noted  for  its  democratic  leadership,  its  cooperative 
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spirit,  and  its  interest  in  the  maximum  development  of  the  individitals 
wham  it  serves,-^- 

Conmunity  resources  includes  all  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  a given  community  which  are  utilized  by  the  school  and  community  for 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  instruction  and  living  for  all  the 
people* 

Procedures  and  Techniques 
1*  Criteria  for  the  Selection  of  Schools 

Any  attempt  to  form  generalizations,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations from  a sampling  of  conmunity  schools  under  consideration 
obviously  requires  that  the  selection  of  criteria  be  valid  for  the 
purposes  intended  and  that  the  schools  selected  for  the  study  be  truly 
representative  of  the  total  group  of  community  schools*  In  the  pur- 
posive selection  of  the  schools,  the  following  procedures  have  been 
usedt 

The  selection  of  the  two  rural  community  schools  used  in  this 
study  was  made  from  recommendations  made  by  the  forty-eight 
state  school  superintendents  and  their  supervisory  staffs 
(Appendix  A),  a national  jury  of  sixty-one  community-school 
experts  (Appendix  B),  and  the  Committee  on  Rural  life  and 
Education  on  the  World  Scene  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion, National  Education  Association  (Appendix  C), 

^The  basis  for  the  formulation  of  this  definition  is  explained 
in  Chapter  III* 
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2»  MSgridl  for__the  _SeiecUon_pf  the  National  Jury  of  Community  School 

Simartg 

The  selection  of  sixty-one  jurors,  community  school  experts, 
was  made  from  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education’s 
Committee  on  the  Community  School;  from  contributors  and  auth- 
ors of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  various  phases  of  the 
community  school,  listed  in  the  Educational  Index:  Review  of 
Educational  Research  (Twelve  year  Index) ; Encyclopedia  of  Edu- 
cational Research;  officers  and  members  of  the  Department  of 
Rural  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association;  and 
superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  of  suc- 
cessful community  schools—suggested  by  State  School  Superin- 
tendents and  their  supervisory  staffs, 

3,  Formulation  ,pf  Definitions^  Characteristics,  and  Practices  of  a 

Community  School 

Prom  related  research  three  definitions,  and  sixteen  charac- 
teristics of  a community  school  were  formulated  by  the  writer. 
These  definitions  and  characteristics  were  submitted  to  eighty- 
seven  jurors  noted  for  their  leadership  in  community-school 
organization.  Of  this  number,  sixty-one  responded.  These 
jurors  were  asked  to  accept,  reject,  change  or  suggest  new 
definitions  and  characteristics®  Further,  they  were  asked 
to  cite  specific  practices  desirable  in  a community  school 
and  which  exemplified  each  of  the  characteristics  (Appendix 
D),  From  the  information  collected  from  the  jurors,  a defini- 
tion of  the  community  school  was  formulated,  which  served 
as  a basis  for  the  study,  (For  a detailed  explanation 
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of  the  procedure  for  formulating  the  definition,  see  Chapter  II*) 
From  the  response  of  jurors  to  the  characteristics  and  their 
implementations,  two  preliminary  opinionaires  were  developed— 
one  pertaining  to  characteristics  and  the  other  to  practices* 

These  two  preliminary  opinionaires  were  examined  by  Dr*  Douglas 
Scates,  a statistician-researcher,  and  a committee  of  five  faculty 
members  from  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida*^ 
After  carefully  examining  and  evaluating  the  original  list 
of  sixteen  characteristics,  the  committee  felt  that  there  were 
duplications  and  reconsnended  that  the  duplications  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  number  of  characteristics  should  be  reduced  to  fif- 
teen. These  and  125  practices,  grouped  tinder  their  respective 
characteristics,  constituted  the  final  tabulated  forms  (Appen- 
dices E and  F). 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  characteristics 
and  practices  were  being  implemented  by  the  two  schools  used  in 
the  study,  lay  citizens,  teachers  and  principals,  and  pupils 
were  asked  to  indicate  their  choice  of  four  levels  of  values  on 
an  opinionaire.  In  addition,  a special  column  for  comments  for 
each  characteristic  and  practice  was  provided.  The  respondents 
consisted  of  all  the  principals  and  teachers  and  a select  group 
of  pupils  and  lay  citizens  from  each  of  the  two  schools. 

In  order  to  assure  high  validity  in  the  opinionaires,  the 
characteristics  and  the  practices  were  arranged  at  random  and 


^Brs.  Maurice  Ahrens,  Bernard  Corman,  Pauline  Hilliard,  Albert 
Piltz,  and  Professor  Caroline  Wilson. 
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keyed.  VJhen  tabulating  the  results,  with  the  aid  of  the  key, 
the  characteristics  and  practices  were  assembled  in  logical 
relational  order. 

Through  the  use  of  the  opinionaire,  it  was  hoped  to  deter- 
mine to  what  degree  these  two  schools*  (1)  conform  to  the  charac- 
teristics and  carry  out  the  practices  of  a community  school 
(Appendix  G)j  (2)  present  the  coranunity-school  ideas  and  prac- 
tices to  their  students  and  to  the  public# 

It,  Additional  Sources  of  Data 

A.  Interviews 

The  purpose  of  the  interview  was  to  help  validate  the  responses 
to  the  opinionaire,  obtain  additional  information,  and  observe 
first-hand  the  factors  which  would  not  be  included  in  the 
opinionaire  and  which  might  affect  the  study  to  a considerable 
degree.  In  order  to  discover  if  some  of  the  claims  made  by 
the  interviewees,  teachers  and  principals,  were  extravagant, 
the  writer  interviewed  individual  pupils,  groups  of  pupils  in 
classroom  situations,  lay  citizens,  and  older  residents  of  the 
community,  (Appendix  B), 

B,  Observations  and  Visitations 

Careful  observations  and  visits  were  made  in  each  of  the 
school  plants  and  communities  to  discover  whether  other  ele- 
ments were  present,  which  might  bear  on  the  study.  Factors 
such  as  library  facilities,  instructional  aids,  recreational 
facilities,  comunity  resources— both  human  and  natural,  churches. 
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local  industries,  practices  of  conservation,  housing,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  the  like  were  carefully  noted# 

When  visiting  in  the  classrooms,  attending  faculty  meet- 
ings, and  co  raunity  meetings,  the  writer  noted  carefully 
democratic  working  relationships,  cooperative  planning,  and 
use  of  local  resources# 

C.  Further  sources  of  data  included  newspapers  (school,  community, 
and  state  papers),  school  board  minutes,  principals1  monthly 
and  annual  reports,  records  in  the  county  superintendents* 
offices,  school  annuals,  school  publicity  scrapbooks  and 
diaries,  and  local  tax  records# 

D#  Attention  was  focused  upon  the  historical  development  of 
each  of  the  schools  and  comunities  involved  in  the  study 
to  learn  the  part  both  have  played  in  developing  their  com- 
munity school. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

There  is  evidence  of  a need  for  basic  understanding  of  the  com- 
munity school  concept  in  education.  In  this  chapter  an  attempt  is  made 
to  clarify  and  interpret  this  concept  try  citing  the  pertinent  thoughts 
and  research  of  educational  leaders  in  the  community  school  movement. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  American  education  lias  been 
the  close  relationship  of  the  community  to  the  local  school.  Even  though 
there  have  been  restless  movements  colored  by  lack  of  support,  interests, 
and  other  "educational  ailments,"  the  local  community  has  held  a con- 
tinued interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  schools. 

To  begin  with,  the  first  schools  were  born  through  the  inter- 
ests and  cooperative  efforts  of  pioneer  parents  and  friends  of  education 
who  contributed  materials  and  labor.  This  early  type  of  cooperation 
between  the  community  and  the  school  was  merely  a beginning  of  the  com- 
munity's interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  children. 

Though  the  main  curricular  offerings  numbered  little  more  than 
the  three  R*s,  the  education  acquired  by  the  children  was  deemed  adequate 
and  practical  for  the  time.  The  home  and  the  community  provided  many 
experiences  and  training  in  vocational  efficiency,  personal,  social,  and 
civic  responsibilities.  In  reality,  the  parents  and  the  school  masters 
were  partners  in  the  educational  venture. 
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While  reviewing  the  early  history  of  rural  education  in  the 

United  State s,  Kate  Wofford  stated: 

• • • Motivation  lay  in  real  purposing,  learning  came  through 
first  hand  experiences  with  primary  materials,  the  processes 
were  cooperative,  and  the  results  were  important# 

Though  the  home  and  the  school  played  distinctly  different 
roles  in  early  pioneer  education  and  though  their  efforts  were  limited 
and  uncoordinated,  the  child  received  a fairly  balanced  type  of  educa- 
tional training# 

Moral  and  spiritual  training  in  the  home  and  in  the  church  were 
the  main  sources  of  character  education  of  the  children,  Aforeover, 
the  puritanical  philosophy  which  governed  early  American  life  expressed 
itself  even  in  recreational  activities  which  were  kept  simple,  neigh- 
borly, and  practical#  Social  activities  of  the  time  consisted  of  such 
things  as  corn-huskings,  quilting  parties,  house  raisings,  hog  killings, 
and  land  clearings#  These  activities  had  a dual  purpose  in  that  they 
furnished  work  experiences  and  recreation# 

Since  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
1900  lived  in  the  country,  the  children  secured  their  education  from 
rural  schools#  The  Office  of  the  Census  estimated  that  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  period,  1790-1890,  lived  in  the  country 
and  engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture#* 2 

^Kate  V#  Wofford,  "The  School  and  the  Community-— A Philosophy 
Upon  Which  the  Yearbook  is  Based,"  Community  Resources  in  Rural  Schools. 
The  Department  of  Rural  Education,  National  Education  Association 
Yearbook,  1939,  p.  10, 

2 A Century  of  Population  Growth  from  the  First  Census  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Twelfth,  1790-1900,  Washington,  D»  C>:  Government 

Minting  Office,  1919,  p.  17# 
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Amid  this  pioneer  culture,  the  school's  designated  purpose 
was  that  of  training  the  children  for  literacy  and  good  citizenship. 

The  home  and  the  family  were  for  the  most  part  self  sufficient  units. 

Much  of  what  was  learned  by  the  children  needed  for  making  a living  was 
learned  in  the  homes,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  family  shops  from  parents, 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  and  skilled  neighbors.  In  reality  the 
school  was  considered  as  a supplementary  institution,  financed  coopera- 
tively by  parents,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  their  children  to  read, 
write  and  cipher.  The  emphasis  upon  religion  was  strong,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  learning  to  read  was  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible, 

In  commenting  on  the  character  of  the  population  of  rural  America, 
Butterworth  and  Dawson  said* 

The  education  of  the  young  in  any  society  takes  its  purposes, 
objectives,  and  means  from  the  character,  including  the  ethics, 
morals,  customs,  and  economic  situation,  of  the  adults  concerned.^ 

Pioneering  was  tied  to  an  advancing  frontier  which  passed  from 

the  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  to  the  West  and  South, 

(Florida  having  been  the  last  Eastern  pioneer  state  as  late  as  the  twenties) 

and  in  time  to  about  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  area 

which  this  time-space  movement  passed  over  had  changed  earlier,  presenting 

new  problems  and  challenging  the  "old"  educational  system. 

The  melting  pot  character  of  the  population  presented  another 

problem  for  early  American  education.  As  long  as  there  was  a horaogenity 

of  culture,  the  home  and  the  school  could  have  cooperated)  but  when  the 

Julian  E,  Butterworth  and  Howard  A.  Dawson,  The  Modem  Rural 
School , New  Y0rk:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1952,  p,  3, 


parents  represented  an  alien  culture,  that  type  of  cooperation  could 
not  exist  and  the  schools  had  to  become  the  means  of  M Americanization, " 
often  in  spite  of  parental  influences# 

COi.iinenting  on  the  above  idea,  Kate  Wofford  reiterated* 

, , , The  colonies  newly  transplanted  from  an  older  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe,  at  first  followed  foreign  policies  in  the  founding 
of  their  schools  and,  until  the  rise  of  the  common  schools  in- 
digenous to  America,  they  were  for  the  most  part  subscription 
schools  with  free  tuition.  • • the  early  country  school  was  es- 
sentially a community  school,  small,  locally  supported  and 
controlled #^ 

The  rapid  growth  of  urbanization  and  industrialization  in  the 
United  states  was  timed  to  that  of  Central  Europe.  The  process  was 
accelerated  because  of  the  unique  history  of  our  nation  and  its  unique 
resource  pattern.  This  development  was  a part  of  the  evolution  of  an 
industrial  civilization  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  developments  of  industries  during 
the  period  of  1870-1900  and  the  forces  which  brought  them  about.  Such 
a revolution  in  industry  stemmed  from  many  forces  such  as  rapid  increase 
in  population,  development  of  power  and  steam  engines,  canal  and  rail- 
road travel,  settlement  of  the  West,  and  the  ending  of  the  frontier. 
Thus,  before  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  the  United  States  began 
developing  from  an  agricultural  nation  of  farms  and  villages  into  a 
promising  nation  of  cities  and  factories. 

3y  1930  the  simple,  democratic,  agricultural  way  of  life  known 
to  the  pioneer  had  vanished,  and  the  United  States  had  experienced  a 
type  of  metamorphosis  seldom  seen  in  such  a short  period  of  time.  The 

"'"Kate  V.  Wofford,  Modern  Education  In  the  Small  Rural  School. 
New  York*  The  Macmillan  Company,  1938,  p.  25. 
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nation  had  shifted  from  an  agricultural  to  an  urban  type  of  civili- 
zation, which  of  necessity  created  many  tensions  in  national  life. 

As  a result,  the  primary  processes  mentioned  previously  dis- 
appeared from  the  homes  in  pacific  settings  and  became  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  newly  organized  city  factories. 

The  creators  of  the  American  factory  system,  however, 
were  suited  neither  by  nature  nor  by  inclination  to  assume 
this  responsibility,  and  pressure  groups  from  business  and 
industry  began  a successful  campaign  to  thrust  it  upon  the 
school.! 

The  nation’s  populace  flocking  to  the  "quick-money  centers" 
naturally  disturbed  family  activities  and  situations.  Opportunities 
for  women  to  work  created  family  problems;  and  as  a result,  character 
education  and  guidance  of  young  children  were  affected.  Further,  ur- 
banization created  additional  problems  of  health,  housing,  crime,  ju- 
venile delinquincy,  and  child  labor.  Agriculture  was  affected  to  the 
extent  that  labor  became  scarce,  soil  erosion  became  a national  menace, 
and  the  abuse  of  land  by  single-crop  systems  is  still  felt.  The  de- 
velopment of  unfair  tax  burdens  on  lands  and  the  lack  of  finance  to 
support  rural  schools  due  to  the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  cities 
caused  many  changes  on  the  rural  educational  frontier. 

Due  to  changes  in  agricultural  production,  new  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  new  needs  for  education,  school  consoli- 
dations and  school  district  reorganizations  resulted  in  decreases  in  the 
number  of  schools  and  school  districts  end  increases  in  the  size  of  both. 


^bid..  p.  11 
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The  historical  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Commission  in  1908  re- 
vealed inequalities  in  educational  opportunities  for  rural  youth,  par- 
ticularly in  the  length  of  school  terms,  teacher  salary,  cost  per  pupil 
in  daily  attendance,  and  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Further 
national  efforts  were  made  to  help  solve  existing  educational  problems. 
Among  these  were  The  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  Standards  in  1919, 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  in  1929,  The 
Conference  on  Children  in  a Democracy  in  1939-19UO,  and  the  famous 
First  White  House  Conference  on  Rural  Education  in  19UU.  All  of  these 
national  conferences  indicated  the  keen  interest  in  under-privileged 
children  throughout  the  nation.  As  a result  of  these  efforts,  the 
following  things  occurred:  a back-to-the-farm  movement,  school  legis- 

lation which  raised  standards  and  set  up  state  wide  standards  for  rural 
schools,  centralization  of  administration  and  supervision,  more  state 
aid  for  schools,  more  and  better  specialized  training  for  rural  teachers, 
and  consolidation  of  small  schools  into  larger  educational  units .1 

Sensing  the  needs  of  the  rural  communities,  both  urban  and  rural 
schools  began  to  make  provisions  within  their  curriculums  to  assume 
many  of  the  vocational,  civic,  personal,  and  social-personal  responsi- 
bilities formerly  carried  on  by  the  home  and  the  community. 

Programs  in  health  services,  character  education,  educational 
guidance,  civic  education,  and  adult  education!  supervision 
of  the  out-of -school  hours  of  young  people;  and  organization 
of  clubs  were  set  up  In  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  school  to  the 
newly  created  conraunity  problems. 2 

^Butterworth  and  Dawson,  ou.  cit, 

2Ibid. 
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As  early  as  1899  John  Dewey  contended  that  social  changes  made 

changes  in  the  school  program  imperative  if  the  schools  were  to  remain 

vital  social  forces.  He  said  furthers 

We  must  conceive  of  them  (schools)  in  their  social  signifi- 
cance, as  types  of  the  processes  by  which  society  keeps  itself 
going,  as  agencies  for  bringing  heme  to  the  child  some  of  the 
primal  necessities  of  community  life.  • .as  instrumentalities 
through  which  the  school  itself  shall  be  made  a genuine  form 
of  community  life,  instead  of  a place  set  apart  in  which  to 
learn  lessons*1 

William  K.  Kilpatrick  stated  in  the  introduction  to  The  Com- 
munity School  that  onlj  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  purpose  in  an  actual 
situation  gives  intelligent  responsibility  needed  for  democratic  citi- 
zenship. He  said  in  parts 

• • • Education  must  deal  with  actual  problems,  actual  unsolved 
problems,  for  we  do  not  learn  how  to  deal  with  live,  unsolved 
problems,  by  spending  our  time  and  energies  on  dead  problems* 

Gur  young  people,  working  cooperatively  with  adults,  must 

then  engage  in  such  social  affairs  and  activities  as  they, 
at  their  several  age  levels  feel  are  vital  to  them.  ... 

Their  developing  interests  must  decide,  and  in  particular  they 
must  work  with  controversial  issues,  for  only  thus  can  they 
grow  into  the  intelligent  citizenship  needed  by  our  democracy* 

Kilpatrick,  in  a stronger  manner,  af firmed t 

• • • public  educational  institutions  should  explore  and  make 
use  of  all  the  resources  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  located* 
Local  agencies  should  also  make  greater  use  of  all  educational 
facilities  in  the  process  of  carrying  on  community  affairs* 

The  local  community,  affected  as  it  is  by  forces  active  in 

the  larger  world  community,  should  be  thought  of  as  a school 

in  which  both  adults  and  children  learn  through  study  and  action.^ 


■^John  Dewey,  School  and  Society  (rev.  ed.),  Chicago!  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  191!?,  p.  27. 

o 

William  H.  Kilpatrick,  “Principles  of  Community  Learning,"  The 
Community  School.  Editor  Samuel  Everett,  et  al.  New  Yorks  D.  Apple  torv- 
Century  Company,  1938,  p.  11. 

v 

•'Ibid. , p.  v. 


Joseph  K.  Hart  emphasized  the  value  of  the  community  in  the 
following  manner i 

The  community  is  the  true  educational  institution.  Within 
the  community  there  is  work  that  educates  and  provides  for  life; 
within  the  community  are  the  roots  of  the  cosmopolitanism  that 
marks  the  truly  educated  manj  within  the  community  there  is 
room  for  a noble  and  dignified  culture  and  leisure  for  all. 

Let  us  become  aware  of  our  co  jnunity  resources,  physical,  social, 
moral.  Let  us  recognize  the  part  they  play  and  will  always 
play  in  the  actual  education  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Let  us 
consciously  extend  their  powers  until  our  modern  education 
within  the  community  shall  be  natural,  immediate,  and  free. 

Let  us  organize  our  socially  supplementary  institution, — the 
school, — until  it  shall  adequately  reenforce  the  work  of  edu- 
cation where  it  i3  weak  and  supply  it  where  it  is  wanting.  • • . 

John  Dewey  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  relationship  between 
the  school  and  the  community  when  he  stated* 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  the  great  waste  in  the 
school  comes  from  his  inability  to  utilize  the  experiences 
he  gets  outside  of  school  in  any  complete  and  free  way  within 
the  school  itself}  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  unable  to 
apply  in  daily  life  what  he  is  learning  at  school.  That  is 
the  isolation  of  school — its  isolation  from  life.  When  the 
child  gets  into  the  schoolroom  he  has  to  put  out  of  his  mind 
a large  part  of  the  ideas,  interests,  and  activities  that 
predominate  in  his  home  and  neighborhood.  So  the  school, 
being  unable  to  utilize  this  everyday  experience,  sets  pain- 
fully to  work,  on  another  tack  and  by  a variety  of  means,  to 
arouse  in  the  child  an  interest  in  school  studies.* 2 

Hart  reiterated  the  above  philosophy  in  a later  publication: 

• • • Education  is  more  than  schooling;  it  does  not  inhere 
in  schools  alone.  ...  Education  is  a function  of  the  whole 
life  of  the  individual,  not  merely  of  the  hours  spent  in  the 
school  house.  ...  Education  is  the  resultant  of  the  whole 
community's  endless  impacts  upon  the  growing  individual;  if 


^Joseph  K.  Hart,  Editor,  Educational  Resources  of  Village  and 
Rural  Comimnities,  New  York*  The  Macmillan  Company,  19  Hi,  p.  9. 

2Dewey,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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his  community  is  integrated,  his  education  is  likely  to  achieve 

some  final  integration,-*- 

In  1936  the  State  Curriculum  Commission  of  California  was  con- 
cerned about  the  importance  of  community  influence  on  the  total  educa- 
tive process.  The  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Child  Development  in  idle  Inter- 
mediate Grades  stated  in  part: 

* * * The  democratic  problem  in  education  is  not  primarily 
a problem  of  training  children;  it  is  the  problem  of  making 
a community  within  which  children  cannot  help  growing  up  to 
be  democratic,  intelligent,  disciplined  to  freedom,  reverent 
of  the  goods  of  life,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  tasks  of  the 
age.  A school  cannot  produce  this  result;  nothing  but  a com- 
munity can  do  so.  * * * The  true  educational  agency  is  the 
community*  * * . 

Modern  education  is  concerned  with  the  child’s  total  ex- 
perience, his  total  learnings,  his  present  and  potential  be- 
havior. The  State  of  California  believed  this  so  strongly 
that  they  included  the  following  statement  in  their  handbook 
for  teachers:  "All  learning  is  the  outcome  of  things  done, 

and  is  integrated  and  unified  around  wholesome  living.  It  is 
through  participation  in  living  tliat  attitudes  and  habits  are 
formed,  skills  are  acquired,  valuable  information  is  gained, 
and  character  is  built*  * * .3 

Commenting  further,  Kate  Wofford  cited  World  War  I and  the 
economic  depression  of  1930  as  the  forces  which  aroused  the  school 
from  lethargy  to  energetic  efforts  to  focus  the  purposes  of  education 
on  some  of  the  problems  of  the  community.  "Further,  the  school  was 
autocratic,  not  democratic.  * * it  was  indeed  an  anachronism  to  edu- 
cate pupils  for  a life  which  did  not  exist. 


■^Joseph  K,  Hart,  A Social  Interpretation  of  Education.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1929,  pp.  xii,  "xv±,  xvii. 

^California  State  Curriculum  Commission,  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Child 
Development  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  California  Department  of  Education, 
Sacramento,  1936,  pp.'  llt-l5. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  356,  I4.27 • 

^Qp.  cit.,  Kate  V.  Wofford, 


Chapman  and  Counts  criticized  such  a school  system  which  was 
divorced  from  life  in  the  following  manner* 

Greeting  his  pupils,  the  master  asked* 

"What  would  you  learn  of  me?" 

And  the  reply  came* 

"How  shall  we  care  for  our  bodies? 

How  shall  we  rear  our  children? 

How  shall  we  work  together? 

How  shall  we  live  with  our  fellowmen? 

, , How  shall  we  play? 

For  what  ends  shall  we  live?" 

And  the  teacher  pondered  these  words,  and  sorrow  was  in  his 

heart,  for  his  own  learning  touched  not  these  things • 

Research  in  the  area  of  child  growth  and  development  indicates 
that  the  physical  and  emotional  development  of  children  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  environment  in  which  they  live.  Skinner  and  Langfitt 
contended: 

Teachers.  • • can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  all  growth 
is  double  rootedj  it  is  biological  and  at  the  same  time  socio- 
logical. . . the  teacher  who  would  understand  his  children 
must  studty-  the  educational  implications  of  the  environment 
in  which  they  grow,  as  well  as  the  process  of  growth  itself.* 2 

The  fact  that  the  school  is  a dynamic  force  in  the  life  of  a 
community  cannot  be  argued.  This  is  not  a new  theory  but  its  reali- 
zation practice  is.  Realizing  its  new  role,  the  school  will  have 
to  revise  its  curriculum  and  strive  to  develop  simultaneously  dynamic 
leadership  in  the  community.  Julius  Youman  agreed  with  the  above  philosophy* 

When  the  school  accepts  the  role  of  a social  agency  the 
purpose  of  the  curriculum  changes  to  that  of  bringing  about 
desirable  changes  in  individuals  and  in  the  community.  The 
new  role  makes  it  necessary  for  the  school  to  discover  community 


■Kj,  Crosby  Chapman  and  George  S,  Counts,  Principles  of  Education. 
Boston*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1921s,,  p.  ii. 

2Charles  E.  Skinner  and  R.  Emerson  Langfitt,  An  Introduction  to 
Education.  Boston*  D.  C.  Heath  and  Coup  any,  1937,  pp.  80-118. 


resources  and  problems  and  then  provide  a sequence  of  experi- 
ences to  utilize  and  meet  the  revealed  additions.  The  school 
program  and  resources  and  community  program  are  fused  in  a 
continuous  process  of  mutual  assistance  to  meet  common  needs.1 

Dr.  Sigismond  dsE*  Diettrich,  commenting  on  the  tremendous  sig- 
nificance that  resources  play  in  human  life  and  in  society  stated* 

The  earthy  reality  of  resources  wa3  instrumental  in  shaking 
tho  fo’indationn  of  academic  ivory  towers,  and  in  breaking 
down  the  isolation  of  school  frcn  community.  . „ .The  reali- 
sation that  nan  is  continuously  '’using  his  resources'*  in  his 
everyday  activities  and  that  he  himself  is  the  most  valuable 
reso’troe,  has  profoundly  affected  many  people. 

Willard  E.  Goslin,  in  the  19) t5  Yearbook  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrat ors  wrote* 

We  must  more  effectively  relate  the  program  of  the  schools 
to  community  needs  and  interests.  The  community  can  become 
for  pupils  a living  laboratory  and  textbook  of  social  and  civic 
life.  • • schools  should  become  community  centers  in  and 
around  which  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and  social,  civic  and 
recreational  ag  ncles  develop  cultural,  recreational,  and 
educational  programs.  . . .3 

Burton  P.  Fowler,  writing  in  Parents*  Magazine  gave  certain 
pertinent  facts  to  the  life-like  interaction  which  goes  on  between  the 
school  and  the  community* 

In  the  community,  boys  and  girls.  • . can  see  firsthand 
the  characteristics  and  need  of  human  society.  The  true 
meaning  of  whatever  is  learned  is  seen  clearest  in  community 
action,  foreign  language  is  spoken,  mathematics  is  used, 
science  is  a work,  the  arts  are  being  enjoyed,  history  and 


^Julius  Youman,  "The  Coordination  of  Education  and  the  Community," 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology.  II,  January,  1938,  pp.  30I4-320. 

2 

Sigismond  deR.  Diettrich,  "Geography  and  Resource  Education," 

The  Journal  of  Geography.  Vol.  LIU,  Ho.  3,  March,  19£1i,  p.  I38. 

3patha  to  Better  Schools.  Twenty-third  Yearbook,  American  Associ- 
ation of  School  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.*  National  Education 
Association,  191*5,  pp.  2^8-25’5. 


literature  being  lived.  Learning  comes  alive  in  the  community} 
and  after  the  war  we  shall  see  more  than  we  ever  have  before  of 
learning  that  is  alive.  Factories,  libraries,  museums,  welfare 
agencies,  motion  pictures,  radio,  civic  problems  and  city 
streets  are  the  stuff  of  which  tomorrow’s  textbooks  will  be 
made.l 

George  I.  Sanchez  contended  that  much  of  education  lies  outside 
the  controlled  environment  of  the  school  in  the  following  statement* 

Whatever  our  definition  of  it  may  be,  education  is  not 
limited  to  the  classroom.  The  life  history  of  the  individual 
is  his  educational  history.  All  relevant  subjects,  physical 
and  mental,  material  and  social,  are  educational.  Education 
in  its  broadest  meaning  is  the  sum  total  of  relevant  stimuli. 

The  classroom,  the  public  health  and  welfare  agencies,  the 
agricultural,  traders  and  industry,  and  horaemaking  depart- 
ments, the  public  libraries,  and  the  museum  and  auxiliary 
activities,  such  as  those  of  the  CCC,  constitute  our  system 
of  public  education.^ 

Carrying  this  idea  of  school-as-life  further,  William  Heard 
Kilpatrick  declared* 

The  school  must  be  a place  of  living  what  is  to  be  learned; 
for  each  one  learns  what  he  really  and  truly  lives.  The  kind 
of  civilization  we  wish,  t hat  kind  must  our  children  live; 
live  at  home;  live  in  school;  live  all  their  conscious  life. 

The  school,  then  must  aim  to  exemplify  the  finest  attainable 
quality  of  living. 3 


The  Teacher  in  the  Community  School 
It  is  evident  that  the  community  and  the  school  are  interrelated 
in  a joint-enterprise,  that  of  making  the  best  type  of  education  available 
to  all  its  constituents.  One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in 


■’•Burton  P.  Fowler,  “Education  for  the  Future,"  Parents  Magazine. 
XIX,  February,  1914*,  p.  17* 

A 

Samuel  S.  Everett,  et  al.,  og,  cit.,  p.  165 
3 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  Philosophy  of  Education,  New  York* 

The  Macmillan  Comp ary,  1951  j p.  221. 
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modern  education  in  the  United  States  is  the  community  emphasis  now 
given  to  the  educational  process.  No  longer  are  children  studied  as 
isolated  subjects  for  case  studies,  but  as  persons  who  are  products  of 
their  environments.  School  administrators  are  sensing  a greater  respon- 
sibility in  the  education  of  youth— a responsibility  which  extends  further 
than  "mere  administering'*  and  public  relations.  Further  the  classroom 
teacher  is  interested  in  his  role  in  the  community  and  his  contribution 
to  the  total  school— conraunity  educational  process.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  greatest  promises  for  education. 

Olson  and  Fletcher,  members  of  the  Sloan  Experiment  in  Applied 
Economics  are  convinced  that  communities  can  raise  their  level  of  living 
and  that  schools  can  help  develop  the  conpetencies  needed  to  do  it  through 
enlisting  its  teachers.  They  stated* 

If  ary  significant  progress  is  to  be  made  in  improving  liv- 
ing through  education,  the  problem  of  educating  the  teacher 
for  her  new  role  must  receive  the  serious  attention  of  all 
teacher  colleges.  They  must  face  frankly  the  question  of  what 
should  be  done  to  enable  the  average  teacher  to  deal  realis- 
tically with  the  life  problems  in  the  community.^ 

Harold  D.  Drummond  described  the  staff  of  the  community  school 
and  listed  the  responsibilities  and  compensations  of  those  who  work 
there* 


The  professional  staff  of  the  community  school  includes  all 
who  are  employed  by  the  school  district  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  providing  desirable  learning  experiences  for  corrammity 
members,  both  young  people  and  adults.  ...  In  addition, 
important  contributions  to  the  total  program  of  the  community 
school  are  made  by  nurses,  doctors  and  dentists,  bus  drivers, 
cafeteria  workers,  custodians,  and  maintenance  workers.  ... 
Laymen  in  a real  sense  are  staff  members— sharing  their  talents. 


*Clara  M.  Olson  and  Norman  D.  Fletcher,  Live  and  Learn.  New  York* 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Inc.,  1?U6,  pp.  2,  9CU 


their  time  and  their  know-how  for  the  benefit  of  the  total 
community. 


The  community  school  makes  more  demands  on  both  the  profes- 
sional and  the  service  members  of  the  staff  than  does  the 
traditional  school.  • • • There  are  some  compensating  factors 
which  tend  to  minimise  the  problem*  Because  the  staff  does 
play  a more  active  role  in  the  community,  the  prestige  of 
teachers  rises.1 

John  S.  Browtoa,  writing  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Ele- 
mentary School  Principal,  advocated  & very  practical  extension  of  the 
above  philosophy: 

The  teacher  has  certain  obligations  to  the  community  ... 
the  teacher  owes  it  to  t he  community  to  be  community  minded. 

The  c onmunity-ninded  teacher  possesses  a working  knowledge 
of  school  and  community  problems.  He  understands  the  broader 
social  functions  and  relationships  of  the  school  and  the  tea- 
cher in  the  community.  He  understands  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  the  community.  He  strives  to  enrich  community  life 
through  a definitely  planned  educational  program.  He  coor- 
dinates his  efforts  with  those  of  all  agencies  working  for 
the  development  of  community  life.  He  takes  his  part  as  a 
citizen  in  promoting  the  common  welfare.  Above  all,  he  feels 
that  through  Identifying  himself  with  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity and  allowing  their  problems  to  become  his  problems  can 
he  render  to  the  children  and  community  the  services  they 
need  and  should  receive. 

Jesse  Stuart,  in  one  of  his  recent  treatises  on  education,  ex- 
pressed very  aptly  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  making  education  more 
life-like  t 

I thought  if  every  teacher  in  every  school  in  America — 
rural,  village,  city,  township,  church,  public,  or  private— 


Harold  0.  Druimnond,  "The  Staff  of  the  Community  School,"  The 
Community  Sohool*  Fifty-second  Yearbook,  Part  II,  National  Society  far 
the  Study  of  Echication,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1?53,  p.  121 

2 

John  E*  Brewton,  "Relating  Elementary  Education  to  Community  Life 
Community  Living  and  the  Elementary  School.  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C.j  National 
Education  Association,  19l»5,  pp.  16-18. 
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could  inspire  his  pupils  with  all  the  power  he  had,  if  he  could 
teach  them  as  they  had  never  been  taught  before  to  live,  to 
work,  to  play,  to  share,  if  he  could  put  ambition  into  their 
brains  and  hearts,  that  would  be  a great  way  to  make  a genera- 
tion of  the  greatest  citizenry  America  had  ever  had*  * . 

An  example  of  a good  school  of  social  action  in  which  school 
and  community  services  were  reciprocal  was  the  elementary  school  of 
McIntosh,  Florida  (now  consolidated  with  other  school  units  of  Alachua 
County,  Florida)  * This  school  presented  examples  of  planning  and  work- 
ing with  many  individuals  and  agencies  in  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  school,  the  community,  and  the  region*  Dr*  Clara  Olson  gave  an 
incisive  account  of  this  school  in  her  book,  A Community  School  of 
Social  Action,  She  said  in  part  concerning  the  role  of  the  teachers 
in  a community  school* 

They  (the  teachers)  believe  that  school  is  a place  where 
boys  and  girls,  with  the  help  of  their  teachers  and  community, 
live,  grow,  and  learn  happily  together  fcy  doing  things  that 
are  socially  useful.  They  are  equally  convinced  that  the 
school  must  inprove  living  in  the  community. 


The  McIntosh  teachers  believe  that  the  good  school  is  a 
school  of  social  action.  Its  program  reaches  out  into  the 
community  and  produces  changes  for  the  better.  It  is  not 
enough  to  learn  at  school  about  nutritious  food,  methods  of 
caring  for  clothes,  and  scientific  housing.  Such  knowledge 
should  spread  to  the  community  and  change  living  there. 

Such  activities  should  reach  out  and  include  the  community. 
Mutual  sharing  and  creating  by  school  and  community  raise  the 
cultural  level  of  each*  So  the  teachers  of  the  McIntosh 
school  believe,1 2 


1 Jesse  Stuart,  The  Thread  That  Runs  So  True.  New  York*  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1950,  p.  82* 

2Clara  M.  Olson,  A Community  School  of  Social  Action.  McIntosh, 
Florida  (University  of  Florida  Project  in  Applied  Economics),  Florida 
Curriculum  Laboratory,  College  of  Education,  19hh,  pp.  17-21, 
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The  Responsibilities  of  the  Schools 
In  a Coraraunity-School  Program 

There  is  no  single  development  in  the  educational  program  of 
the  United  States  more  significant  than  the  trend  to  adapt  the  problems 
of  community  living  to  the  everyday  classroom.  The  insistent  and  grow- 
ing demand  that  schools  make  a more  positive  contribution  to  the  direc- 
tion and  development  of  community  life  is  sound.  If  the  school  projects 
its  program  into  the  life  of  the  community  and  gives  pupils  learning 
situations  within  the  realities  of  community  living,  it  will  become  a 
school  of  functional  social  action.  This  type  of  school,  the  community- 
centered  school,  will  meet  the  needs  of  children,  serve  the  home,  teach 
good  health  habits,  inspire  wholesome  recreation,  be  alert  to  civic 
needs,  encourage  creative  activities,  provide  for  vocational  interests 
and  develop  the  skills  needed  therein,  cooperate  with  other  community 
agencies.  The  community-centered  school  has  responsibilities  of  creating 
in  the  community  a vitality  for  and  an  appreciation  of  an  improved  and 
a more  abundant  type  of  living. 

John  £.  Brewton  listed  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  future.  These  duties  and  responsibilities 
might  well  be  the  purposes  of  ail  schools* 

Elementary  education  has  a dual  function:  First,  to  guide 

and  direct  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional  growth 
of  boys  and  girls j and  second,  to  improve  the  quality  of  com- 
munity life.  A school  which  accepts  this  dual  responsibility 
to  children  and  community  is  neither  child-centered  nor  com- 
munity-centered. It  is  centered  in  the  lives  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  a service  institution,  devoted  to  inproving  the  quality 
of  life  lived  by  all  the  people  of  the  corraunity.  It  is  aware 
of  the  problems  of  individuals,  of  resources  in  the  coirarainity, 
and  is  at  work  with  the  people  in  trying  to  improve  conditions. 
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It  is  concerned  with  the  happiness,  success,  and  welfare  of 
the  people^  their  nutrition,  their  health,  and  their  occupa- 
tional success, 1 

If  the  schools  are  to  clarify-  and  extend  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy, they  must  be  concerned  for  maximum  development  of  all  individuals 
and  they  must  strive  to  improve  the  quality  of  living  in  the  communi- 
ties they  serve, 

Langfitt,  Cyr,  and  Newsom  presented  additional  responsibilities 
of  the  community-centered  school  of  the  future* 

The  responsibilities  of  the  school  of  the  future  should  be 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  larger  needs  of  the  community* 

(1)  the  school  should  understand  the  community  of  which 

it  is  a part— its  strengths,  its  weaknesses,  its  needs; 

(2)  the  school  should  take  the  leadership  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  community  through  other  agencies  as  well 
as  through  its  own  program; 

(3)  this  leadership  implies  that  the  school  should  cooperate 
with  other  agencies  in  studying  and  appraising  the 
coimaunlty; 

(U)  the  school  should  also  cooperate  with  other  agencies 
in  coordinating  community  activities  and  life; 

(£)  the  school,  tlirough  its  staff,  pupils,  program  and 
facilities,  should  enrich  other  community  activities 
immediately  and  directly, 2 


Example  of  A Community-Minded  School 
An  example  of  a community  school  which  is  community-minded  is 
the  Farraville  rural  school* 


Stuty  of  the  community  begins  early  in  Farmville's  schools, 
and  one  finds  a continuous  interplay  betvreen  school  and  com- 
munity throughout  the  elementary  and  early  secondary  years, 
ty  the  time  students  reach  tenth  grade,  most  of  them  can  begin 
to  take  active  parts  in  conmunity  affairs,  . , , 


^Brewton,  oj>.  cit,,  p. 
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^ Emerson  R.  Langfitt,  Frank  W.  Cyr,  and  William  N.  Newsom,  The 
Small  High  School  at  Work,  New  York*  American  Book  Coup  any,  1936,  p.  37U, 
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Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  occupational  survey,  they 
take  chief  responsibility  for  some  community  enterprise.  More 
often,  as  with  the  health  projects,  the  farmers’  cooperatives, 
the  recreational  program,  and  the  community  youth  council, 
they  work  with  adults  in  activities  for  community  service  and 
improvement.  Such  work  is  considered  a part  of  a student’s 
school  program.  Indeed,  it  constitutes  an  apprenticeship 
in  local  citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  informa- 
tion and  experience  which  students  share  with  one  another  in 
their  class  discussions.^ 

Homer  W.  Anderson,  lecturer  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 

Education,  recently  posed  a question  to  himself,  "What  is  a community 

school?”  To  get  the  answer  he  decided  to  take  a look  at  a typical 

community  in  which  Americans  live.  He  stated: 

, • • The  most  obvious  fact  is  that  we  don’t  just  live  in 
homes,  A community,  therefore,  must  be  more  than  homes. 

We  live  also  on  our  streets,  in  our  parks,  grocery  stores, 
and  drug  stores j we  frequent  garages  and  gas  stations}  we 
depend  on  fire  and  police  stations}  we  live  in  and  enjoy 
libraries,  schools,  churches,  theatres,  dance  halls,  and 
restaurants.  We  share  all  of  these  elements  of  community 
life  with  our  neighbors,  and  because  we  live  in,  and  around, 
and  by  them,  we  and  they  constitute  the  community.  When  we 
have  good  homes,  stores,  schools,  parks  and  churches,  we  have 
good  American  communities  in  which  to  live. 2 

Maurice  Seay  describes  functions  and  purposes  of  the  community- 

minded  school  in  the  following  excerpt: 

, , , Because  of  its  interrelationship  with  its  environment, 
the  community  school  uses  and  develops  community  resources 
in  working  toward  its  educational  objectives.  Improvement 
in  the  school,  and  the  school's  success  in  turn  is  measur- 
able by  the  extent  to  which  the  community  uses  its  resources 
to  meet  its  needs, 

• , , The  community  school  does  not  forget  that  the  people 
themselves — their  work,  their  attitudes,  their  abilities — 


^Education  for  All  American  Youth,  Washington:  Educational 

Policies  Commission'  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administration,  19U*,  pp.  81-82, 

2 Homer  W,  Anderson,  "Modern  School  Is  Community,"  The  Nation’s 
Schools.  January,  1951,  p,  U2-U5, 


are  the  most  important  resource  of  all#  Discover  log  and  de- 
veloping this  resource  is  the  school’s  greatest  objective. 

The  community  school,  . # is  a center,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple and  at  any  time#  . . * No  other  institution  can  present 
as  true  a picture  of  community  needs  and  resources  as  the  school 
which  bases  its  philosophy  upon  community  service.  No  other 
institution  has  as  great  an  opportunity,  through  leadership, 
personnel,  and  physical  facilities,  to  teach  and  demonstrate 
the  use  of  resources  in  meeting  needs #1 

m ' 

The  school  in  reality  must  function  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  community,  operating  fully  in  partnership  with  community  leaders 
and  agencies.  It  is  the  hub  of  educational  operation  of  the  community, 
enabling  children,  youth,  and  adults  to  participate  and  to  live  the 

good  life.  According  to  Paul  W.  Hamly,  education  is  not  confined  to 

» * * 

the  areas  of  the  school  and  the  community  has  definite  responsibili- 
ties concerning  youth* 

The  school  thus  is  responsible,  not  alone  for  directing  the 
activities  of  the  pupils  within  the  classroom,  but  also  for 
guiding  their  activities  about  the  school,  in  the  home,  and 
in  the  community.  Since  it  has  the  pupils  but  a small  pro- 
portion of  their  time,  and  since  many  of  the  activities  are 
far  removed  from  school  premises,  it  is  obvious  that  the  school 
cannot  guide  the  performance  of  day-by-day  living  unaided. 

Parents  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  their  children  and,  more  than  any  other  persons,  have  ob- 
jectives in  common  with  the  school  regarding  living  and  learn- 
ing. Heads  of  recreational,  religious,  civic,  social,  and 
industrial  organizations  control  factors  involving  pupils  liv- 
ing in  the  community.  The  school  stands  very  definitely  in 
need  of  the  cooperation  of  the  home  and  other  community  agencies. 2 

From  the  above  statement,  one  can  conclude  that  what  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  school  in  the  community  is  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 


■^Maurice  F.  Seay,  "Resources  and  the  Community  School, n The  High 
School  Journal.  Vol.  29,  No.  3,  May,  19U6. 

2 

Paul  W.  Harnly,  et  al*  Improving  Intergroup  Relations  in  School 
and  Community  Life.  North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and 
Colleges,  l?u£,  p.  30. 


educative  process  used.  Thus,  the  good  life  is  not  only  the  objec- 
tive; it  is  also  the  method  and  test  of  education. 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Community  School 
The  community  -school  program  helps  people  learn  to  improve  com- 
munity living;  and  this  type  program  includes  opportunities  for  learning 
experiences  to  help  people  grow  as  they  improve  their  living  conditions. 
The  new  trend  in  curriculum  development  which  centers  education  in  the 
local  environment  has  set  teachers,  parents,  and  children  studying  the 
community  in  a manner  never  yet  attempted.  Like  the  school  itself,  the 
curriculum  has  come  to  reflect  the  general  social  order.  In  reality, 
what  the  people  desire  their  children  to  be  taught  has  become  a part  of 
the  educational  program* 

A major  purpose  of  the  co/nmunity-s cnool  program  is  the  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  each  pupil  as  he  faces  the  problems  of  living  in  a 
complex  social  world.  Thus,  there  must  be  an  integration  of  the  resources 
and  experiences  of  the  school  and  the  conraunity  in  developing  a balanced 
program  which  will  include  all  aspects  of  personality  development  for  the 
child.  William  A.  Yeager  emphasized  in  his  book,  School-Cnnw»nity  Re- 
lations that  the  educational  program  be  adapted  to  fit  all  children 
to  the  kind  of  life  they  are  going  to  live  now  and  in  the  future.  As 
a result,  human  and  material  resources  of  the  school  and  the  community 
will  be  needed,  and  a constant  appraisal  and  readapting  of  the  program 
as  the  occasions  require  *3- 

•^William  A.  Yeager,  School-Community  Relations.  New  Yorki  The 
Dryden  Press,  1951,  p.  215.  
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The  community  school  continues  to  emphasize  the  Three  R’s,  but 
it  places  the  Three  R*s  in  their  proper  perspective.  The  Three  R's 
are  taught  as  tools  by  which  children  learn  in  school  and  as  an  aid 
to  learning  throughout  life.  The  curriculum  of  such  schools  enables 
the  children  to  study  first-hand  the  problems  of  their  community  and 
in  many  places  the  children  assume  their  share  of  work  in  the  problem- 
solving. 

In  order  to  enrich  often  times  formal  and  stilted  curriculums, 
Paul  R.  Pierce  stated* 

The  school  community  should  be  consistently  utilized  as  a 
laboratory  for  learning.  The  advantages  of  the  immediate 
local  co.-umunity  as  a source  of  classroom  materials*  realistic 
learning  situations*  and  speakers  of  significant  phases  of 
community  living  should  not  be  neglected.  . . .1 

* 

Literature  abounds  with  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  contribution  of  the  home  and  the  community  toward  the  development 
of  an  effective  educational  program.  Maurice  F.  Seay  affirmed* 

The  community  can  serve  its  school  in  as  many  ways  as  the 
school  can  serve  the  community.  A school  which  centers  its  pro- 
gram in  community  resources,  the  corranunity  provides  demonstra- 
tion plants  in  the  businesses,  the  industries,  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people.  It  furnishes  laboratory  experience  in  its 
physical  and  geographic  characteristics  and  in  its  social  and 
economic  conditions.  The  historical  and  cultural  distinctions 
of  the  neighborhood  constitute  a basis  for  greater  concepts  of 
history  and  culture.  The  civic  organizations  and  activities 
provide  opportunities  for  growth  in  civic  responsibility.  Every 
individual,  every  group  of  individuals— the  church,  the  civic 


•^Paul  R.  Pierce,  Developing  a High-School  Curriculum.  New  York* 
American  3ook  C 01135 any,  I9I4.2,  p.  215. 
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organization,  the  social  club,  the  welfare  agency— has  a contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  educational  program  of  the  school.  . . .1 

Pauline  Hilliard  emphasized  the  importance  of  social  learnings 
in  the  program  of  activities  for  children  in  the  following  manner: 

From  birth  until  death  the  human  being  depends  on  others— 
at  first  almost  entirely;  later  giving  to  as  well  as  receiving 
from  those  in  his  world. 


Life  in  any  community  has  its  share  of  interesting,  excit- 
ing events,  changes,  problems,  and  conflicts  which,  if  permit- 
ted will  become  substantial  fare  for  the  thinking  and  acting 
of  elementary  school  children. 


Only  as  children  have  freedom  and  opportunities  to  face  their 
problems  together  can  they  understand  the  meaning  of  coopera- 
tion— the  way  by  which  democracy  lives.2 

In  a special  issue  of  Educational  Leadership.  Robert  R.  Leeper, 

commenting  in  an  editorial  dealing  with  school—  community  interaction 

said: 


The  basic  reason  why  the  school  should  try  to  cooperate  with 
its  community  or  the  coranunity  with  its  school  is  that  such 
cooperation  has  promise  for  bringing  about  for  children  and 
youth  a better  quality  of  learning— and  as  a consequence  a 
better  quality  of  living.  . . . When  the  forces,  institutions, 
and  resources  of  the  community  are  aligned  with  those  of  the 
school,  a better  education  results.  • • only  through  such  pri- 
mary contacts  can  learners  draw  valid  and  meaningful  concepts, 
form  enduring  values,  and  develop  sound  generalizations. 3 


Iflauri ce  Seay,  "The  Community-School  Emphases  in  Postwar  Education," 
American  Education  in  the  Postwar  Period.  Forty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  Chicago:  Published  by 

the  Society  through  its  editor,  1945,  pp.  210-211. 

_ v , fPaUiin,e  Hilliard»  Improving  Social  Learnings  in  the  Elementary 
School.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  1954,  pp.  3,  115,  60. 

^ Robert  R.  Leeper,  Associate  Editor,  "Schools  and  Community 
Cooperate,"  Educational  Leadership.  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development,  National  Education  Association, 

January,  1953,  pp.  202-203. 
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The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Hew  York  pointed  to  the 
importance  of  school  programs  which  are  developed  cooperatively  by 
stating s 


That  many  schools  have  developed  programs  for  drawing  the 
school  and  the  community  together  is  evident.  Through  infor- 
mal procedures  congruent  with  the  contemporary  philosophy  of 
education,  the  solution  of  problems  caramon  to  both  school  and 
cornual  ty  arc  being  realized.  Ac  a result  contacts  not  only 
for  instructional  purposes,  but  for  building  good  will,  under- 
standing, mutual  respect,  and  e faith  in  democratic  living  which 
emphasizes  respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual 
regardless  of  race  religion  or  sooio-economic  condition. 

School  people-including  principals,  teachers  and  pupils — 
neighbors,  community  leaders,  agencies  that  serve  the  community, 
ell,  in  one  way  cr  arother,  whenever  contacts  are  formed,  help 
to  build  bridges  between  the  school  and  the  community  for  mutual 
benefit  end  cooperation.-*- 

Edward  Krug  described  the  program  of  the  community  school  in 
the  following  manner; 

A course  of  study  consisting  of  a rigid  outline  of  content 
set  out  to  be  covered  would  be  out  of  place.  ...  The  programs 
in  good  community  schools  usually  include  the  following  means 
for  helping  people  learnt  Classroom  studies;  school-life  or 
student  activities;  school-coordinated  work  experience;  such 
resources  as  school  camps,  libraries,  and  recreation  centers; 
assembly-type  programs  featuring  speakers,  concerts,  plays  and 
discussions;  and  guidance  or  counseling  services.  ...  The 
uniqueness  of  a community  school  is  found  rather  in  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  specific  learning  experiences  within  the  gen- 
eral pattern  and  in  the  purposes  for  which  these  learning  ex- 
periences are  provided.  A school  program  may  be  spoken  of  as 
a comuni  ty-echool  program  to  the  extent  that  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  improving  community  living.* 2 


^■Bridges  Between  The  School  and  the  Community  in  Junior  High 
Schools  and  Grades  Seven  and  Sight  of  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City; 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  19^9,  p.  x. 

2 Edward  Krug,  "The  Program  of  the  Community  School,"  The  Commu- 
nity School,  Fifty-second  Yearbook,  Part  II,  Chicago;  National  Society 
for  Study  of  Education,  1953,  PP*  83-98. 
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Selected  Studies  Relating  to  Community  Schools 

Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  realize  that  the  best  hope  for 
schools  lies  in  effort  to  bring  about  increased  public  understanding 
of  our  schools.  Only  through  an  enlightened  public  support  gained 
through  public  participation  can  the  schools  find  the  strength  to  be 
really  effective. 

Glenn  Jensen  contended  that  an  active  and  aggressive  lay  par- 
ticipation is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  help  the  people  of  a 
community  understand  their  real  stake  in  public  education,  and  move 
to  preserve  it.* 

Pierce,  Merrill,  Wilson,  Kimbrough,*  2 in  their  recent  book, 
fonmunity  Leadership  for  Public  Educatlonr  sought  to  help  individuals 
understand  better  the  nature  of  their  conraunities,  the  individuals 
and  groups  which  compose  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  community  and 
school  decisions  are  made.  Comparable  are  the  ideas  which  Campbell 
and  Ramseyer3  presented  in  The_.Dynrmics  of  School-Community  Relationships. 
These  latter  authors  evaluated  citizen  participation  in  public  educa- 
tion and  pointed  out  how  effective  participation  will  foster  community 
spirit  and  create  an  understanding  of  the  inter-relatedness  of  school 
and  community  objectives. 


*Glenn  Jensen,  "Better  Schools  When  Public  Participates."  Phi 
Bates  Kappag,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  2,  Nov.,  1955,  p.  77.  

2Truman  M.  Pierce,  Edward  C.  Merrill,  Jr.,  Craig  Wilson,  end 
Raiph  B.  Kimbrough,  Coragunity  Leadership  for  Public  Education.  New  Yorki 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1955,  312  pp. 

%oald  F.  Campbell  and  John  A.  Ramseyer,  The  Dynamics  of  School- 
£g.T7nu^ity  Relationships.  New  Yorki  AUyn  and  Eacon,  Inc.,  1955,  205  pp. 
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Recently,  The  School  Executive  featured  a special  issue,  "Schools 
and  Community  Improvement,"  which  included  articles  by  outstanding  edu- 
cators and  records  of  successful  community  schools.  Edward  L.  Grim, 
in  an  editorial,  said  in  part* 

When  local  citizens  cooperate  in  determining  and  meeting 
community  problems,  democracy  becomes  a living  process.  An 
enlightened,  citizenry.  • . which  uses  democratic  processes 
to  enrich  the  cor. muni ty  life,  will  result  in  the  proper  frsms- 
T/oik  for  a strong,  democratic  nation. 


Schools  and  communities  organized  for  community  improvement 
ray  anticipate  school  programs  which  are  more  meaningful  when 
they  are  related  to  the  daily  living  of  people,  young  and  old 
flike,  who  are  served  by  the  school.  There  is  no  better  labor- 
atory then  the  community  for  e a mining  and  solving  real  prob- 
lems which  effect  the  goodness  of  living  of  the  inhabitants.  . . .1 

The  year  1936  was  important  in  the  history  cf  education~the 
publication  date  of  Ihc  Community  School  by  Samuel  Everett  and  his 
Committee  cn  the  Community  School.  That  book,  the  first  to  deal  with 
the  community  epproach  tc  education,  gave  detailed  descriptions  of 
operational  practices  of  nine  community  schools.^ 

< Fifteen  years  later,  amid  unbelievable  social  change  and  wide 
acclaim  for  the  community  approach  in  education,  the  community  school 
concept  has  expanded  and  grown.  Accordingly,  a now  treatment  and  study 
of  the  concept  of  contemporary  community  schools  was  needed.  In  1953, 
Edward  0.  Olsen,  et  el. , presented  an  enlarged  concept  of  education 


^Edward  L»  Cirim,  "Schools  and  Community  Improvement,"  The  School 
Executive.  January,  1953,  PP*  19-20. 

^ Samuel  Everett,  Editor,  The  Community  School,  op.  cit.,  I487  pp. 
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which  involved  total  community  planning,  use  of  local  resources,  cur- 
rent best  practices  and  tested  procedures  of  modern  coramanity  schools,1 
Kate  V.  Wofford,  in  the  above  publication  asserted: 

Sometimes  coranunity-school  prograins  are  started  by  teachers 
and  children;  often  they  reflect  the  efforts  of  school  adminis- 
trators, super  vis  oi*s,  or  consultants;  frequently  they  are  initi- 
ated by  the  work  of  parents  and  other  interested  lay  people. 
Occasionally  the}  reflect  the  efforts  of  university  or  state 
departments  of  education.  One  of  the  intriguing  aspects  of 
coi.nunitj  education  is  that  anybody  concerned  about  people  and 
the  responsibilities  of  education  in  a democratic  society  can 
help  launch  and  expand  the  ccrmnunity  school  idea  in  his  own 
area. 


halph  Spence,  writing  in  the  same  book,  and  commenting  cn  the 
effectiveness  of  the  community  stated: 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  effort  to  build  the  community  in 
which  action  rests  on  education,  and  education  utilises  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  phases  of  the  community,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity i or  the  public  school  beyond  that  ever  attained.  In 
this  setting  we  can  help  build  that  society  of  citizens  of  all 
ages,  who,  secure  in  their  richness  of  living,  can  unite  with 
other  groups  throughout  the  world  in  the  development  of  an 
ever-expanding  democracy,^ 

Also,  in  1953*  Part  II  of  the  Fifty-«econd  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  The  Community  School,  was 
devoted  to  the  current  status  and  potentialities  of  the  community  school. 
It  is  evident  that  this  emerging  educational  objective,  the  community- 
school  concept,  is  making  significant  contributions  to  educational 
progress  from  the  comments  of  several  authors  of  this  yearbook. 


^Edward  G.  Olsen,  Editor,  The  Modern  Community  School.  New  York: 
Apple ton-Gentury-Cr of ts,  Inc.,  1953,  pp.  2];6.  
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^Ibid,,  p,  232, 
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Maurice  Seay  coraaented: 

The  community  school  prepares  individuals  and  groups  to  live 
in  a complex  and  dynamic  world  by  teaching  them  new  skills, 
higher  values,  and  broader  concepts  as  they  learn  to  solve  their 
problems*  * * problems  in  which  they  are  vitally  concerned  and 
which  have  a direct  effect  on  their  lives* 

• * . The  community  by  means  of  the  educative  process,  relates 
the  resources  of  the  people  and  coianunities  to  the  problem  of 
people  and  communities  in  order  to  accomplish  a higher  standard 
of  living.  * . *1 

M51osh  Muntyan  proposed* 

* * * the  community  school  be  a community  itself  and  exemplify 
the  community  processes  in  its  adult  and  pupil  relationships. 

It  must  utilize  community  activities  and  problems  in  its  pro- 
gram and  must  take  the  school  group  into  community  life  for 
mutual  benefit — serving  the  total  community— adults  as  well 
as  pupils.  It  must  supplement  its  own  authority  by  using  vari- 
ous experts  in  the  community  as  resource  people  whose  lay  ex- 
pertness is  integrated  with  the  school 1 s efforts  by  the  corps 
of  expert  teachers  on  the  staff,  * * ,2 

Paul  R*  Hanna  and  Robert  A*  Naslund  emphasized: 

The  community  school  is  a unifying  force  of  the  community.  * * * 
The  community  school  serves  all,  adults  as  well  as  children  and 
youth.  Its  buildings,  grounds,  ■ special  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment are  used  by  the  total  community.  The  needs  of  children 
and  youth  studied,  and  a program  to  meet  them  is  provided.  The 
needs  of  adults  are  discovered,  and  provision  is  made  for  meet- 
ing them  through  a carefully  designed  program  of  adult-education 
services*  * * * The  school  is  a center  where  children  and  youth 
became  partners  with  adults  in  discovering  community  needs  and 
problems,  in  analyzing  them,  in  exploring  and  formulating  pos- 
sible solutions  to  them,  and  in  applying  the  results  of  these 
cooperative  efforts  so  that  community  living  is  improved.3 


Maurice  F,  Seay,  "The  Community  School*  New  Meaning  for  an  Old 
Term,"  The  Community  School,  on.  cit. , pp.  12-13* 

^Milosh  Muntyan,  "Community-School  Concepts*  A Critical  Analy- 
sis," ibid, . pp.  3l4*8. 

^Raul  R.  Kama  and  Robert  A.  Naslund,  "The  Community  School 
Defined,"  ibid.,  p.  55. 
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Strang,^  Seay  and  llkerson,2  Haskew  and  Hanna^  reaffirmed 
that  as  teachers  work  'with  their  communities,  more  satisfying  contacts 
are  made  than  when  they  confined  their  efforts  merely  to  four  walls 
of  the  school  room.  Likewise,  lay  members  experience  similar  values 
as  they  see  an  increased  personal  worth  of  effects  in  community  bet- 
terment. Community  schools  give  new  vitality  throughout  their  areas 
of  influence ; their  programs  of  service  are  shaped  and  geared  to  the 
needs  of  all  those  whom  education  strives  to  serve. 

If  consensus  can  be  a sound  Judge,  from  what  has  been  written 
and  said  by  prominent  educators  concerning  community  schools,  one 
must  assume  there  is  common  agreement  that  community  schools  allied 
with  the  community,  do  strive  to  assist  both  children  and  adults  In 
attaining  a satisfactory  quality  of  personal,  social,  economic,  and 
moral  life. 

Perhaps  no  better  statement  can  be  found  concerning  the  true 
function  of  the  corraunity  school  than  an  excerpt  from  an  address  ty 
Kilpatrick: 

...  We  are  now  coning  to  3ee  partly  that  as  the  child  grows 
up  into  society  he  must  live  increasingly  in  that  society;  and 
the  work  of  the  school,  therefore,  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
four  walls  of  a room  but  will  reach  more  and  more  into  the 
life  of  the  surrounding  community,  ...  This  will  mean  a 
school  that  puts  the  child-growing -up-into-the-community  first. 

Not  subject  matter  first,  tut  the  child— growing -up  first;  not  a 


•^Ruth  Strang,  "Community  Schools  and  the  People  'Working 
Together,"  lbi.  ..  pp.  156-177. 

‘-iiaurice  F*  Seay  and  John  A.  Wilkinson,  "Overcoming  Barriers 
to  Development  of  Community  Schools,"  ibid. . pp.  265-287. 

^L.  D.  Haskew  and  Geneva  Hanna,  "The  Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Community  School,"  ibid.,  pp.  127-lUu 
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child-centered  school;  not  a society-centered  school.  This 
new  school  will  be  a child-growing -up-in-the-comrnunity-centered, 
child-growing -up-in to-society-centered , This  new  school  will 
enthrone  democracy  in  the  school  and  in  the  relationship  of 
the  school  with  the  comraunitv  in  all  the  things  that  the  school 
is  trying  to  work  out,  . . .-I 

Summary 

The  community  school  concept  is  not  new.  Elements  of  its  func- 
tion are  as  old  as  our  public  schools.  It  is  in  part  a return  to  or  a 
revival  of  older  practices,  wherein  the  total  population  worked  together 
cooperatively  to  develop  and  to  improve  their  schools  and  to  enrich  com- 
munity living.  Though  the  early  beginnings  of  American  mass  education 
were  haphazard  and  disorganized,  learning  was  vital  and  dealt  with  the 
realities  of  contemporary  life. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  an  expanding  indus- 
trial society,  the  schools  were  forced  to  accept  new  responsibilities  for 
which  they  had  no  precedent  to  guide  them.  In  their  haste  to  develop  an 
educational  program,  educational  leaders  overlooked  the  fact  that  learn- 
ing in  school  should  be  interrelated  with  the  experiences  and  problems 
of  living* 

Though  the  seeds  of  the  community  school  concept  were  in  the  way 
of  life  of  our  forefathers,  it  has  been  only  recently  that  educators  have 
begun  to  recognize  again  that  positive  educational  values  make  the  life 
of  the  coimunity  a part  of  the  learning  experience  of  children.  Thus, 
the  community  school  concept  promises  to  bear  fruit — an  intelligent  citi- 
zenry, both  young  and  old,  who  learn  and  live~and  who  do  both  well, 

■^-William  H,  Kilpatrick,  "Granted  the  Task,  What  Shall  toe  Together 
Do?"  Community  Agencies  and  Children.  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Conference 
of  Elementary  School  Workers,  New  York*  Publication  of  the  Conference, 
1938,  pp.  65-67. 


CHAPTER  III 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFINITIONS  AND 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

In  Chapter  II  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  community 
concept  of  education  by  citing  pertinent  related  research  of  commu- 
nity-school educational  leaders*  No  attempt  was  made  to  include  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject* 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  the  writer  submitted  an  opin- 
ionaire  to  eighty-seven  jurors  and  in  turn  requested  them  to  evaluate 
three  of  the  writer's  definitions  of  the  community  school  and  sixteen 
characteristics  which  he  formulated  from  literature.  The  Jurors  were 
further  requested  to  suggest  practices  which  implemented  each  of  the 
characteristics  and  to  submit  their  choices  of  outstanding  community 
schools  in  the  United  States  (Appendix  D)*  Of  the  eighty-seven  Jurors 
who  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  study,  sixty-one  responded. 

The  sixty-one  returns  used  in  this  study  constitute  7T  per  cent  of 
the  opinionaires  sent  out,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  study* 

The  sixty-one  jurors  have  been  classified  by  occupation  as 
(1)  members  of  college  and  university  staffs,  (2)  administrators,  super- 
visors and  teachers  in  local  administration  units,  (3)  State  direc- 
tors and  supervisors,  (4)  specialists  in  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Education  Association,  (5)  and  representatives 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  editors  of  educational  journals. 
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and  directors  of  education  in  private  industry.  The  following  distri- 
bution in  Table  I indicates  the  relative  numerical  representation  of 
each  group  of  the  jury. 


TABLE  I 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  JURY  PANEL 


1.  Members  of  College  and  University  Staffs) 


Professors  and  Associate  Professors 21 

Deans  

Heads  of  Departments  

Directors  of  Instruction. 

2.  Staffs  in  Local  Administrative  Units* 

Superintendents  and  Assistant  Superintendents 

Special  Supervisors  

Principals  

Teachers  


3.  State  Directors  and  Supervisors  10 

4>  T.  V.  A.  Representatives  •••••••.. 1 

5.  Directors  of  Education  in  Private  Industry 1 

6.  Specialists  in  National  Education  Association  3 


7.  Editors  and  Publishers  of  Educational  Journals  1 

N r 61 


It  will  be  noted  that  32  or  52  per  cent  of  the  jurors  are 
identified  with  the  college  and  university  group.  Authors  ef  litera- 
ture in  the  area  of  the  community  school,  and  others  who  have  much 
to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers  who  work  in  coimnunity  schools, 
have  contributed  much  to  this  relatively  large  segment  of  the  total 
group.  However,  29  or  47  per  cent  of  the  jurors  are  composed  ef 
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national,  state,  and  local  professional  workers  who  represent  their 
respective  group  and  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  the  community-school 
concept  in  education.  The  inclusion  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Education  Association 
is  obviously  based  upon  their  influence  on  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  final  selection  of  the  membership  of  the  jury  from  the 
several  professional  groups  presented,  rather  than  restricting  it  to 
a particular  group,  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  composite 
judgments  of  many  will  be  more  representative  of  the  real  situation 
than  the  judgments  of  any  one  group. 

The  Evaluation  of  Definitions 

The  community  school  concept  has  not  boon  clearly  defined. 

In  the  main,  experts  do  not  agree  upon  definition,  philosophy,  and 
objectives  of  the  community  school.  However,  it  is  contended  by  the 
writer  that  through  an  integration  of  opinions  and  ideas  of  educators 
and  lay  people  who  are  concerned  about  the  community  school,  a defi- 
nition and  a list  of  characteristics  and  practices  can  be  formulated. 
The  definition,  characteristics,  and  practices  will  lend  clarity  and 
assist  educators  in  defining  the  community  school.  It  will  slso  help 
any  group  who  is  interested  in  developing  a community  school. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  of  this  chapter,  the  writer 
requested  the  jurors  to  evaluate  and  react  to  definitions  of  the  com- 
munity school  which  he  formulated  from  the  definitions  received. 
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It  will  be  noted  from  Table  II  that  there  was  considerable 
agreement  concerning  the  first  definition  which  gave  emphasis  to  the 
use  of  resources  as  well  as  attention  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  coffinunity.  Forty  of  the  sixty-one  jurors  evaluated  the  definition 
as  excellent,  and  thirteen  of  them  rated  it  as  a good  definition.  The 
one  juror  who  thought  it  poor  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the  word 
"all." 

The  second  definition,  which  dealt  with  welfare  and  leadership 
for  the  community,  was  favored  to  a lesser  degree.  Only  five  jurors 
rated  it  as  excellent;  whereas  twenty-five  jurors  rated  it  as  a good 
definition.  Twenty-one  jurors  thought  it  only  fair.  Ten  jurors 
thought  it  poor  due  to  generality,  failing  to  point  up  the  school, 
and  the  possibility  of  emotionalism  involved.  One  juror  commented 
that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  evangelism.  Other  jurors  felt 
that  the  definition  implied  too  much  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
school  and  that  it  appeared  that  the  school  was  doing  things  to  the 
community.  One  juror  responded  to  the  definition  with  the  following 
questions  "Does  the  school  develop  leadership  for  the  community  ... 
or  does  it  assist  in  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  leadership 
through  a cooperative  attack  on  the  community's  educational  problems?" 

The  third  definition  was  considered  to  be  the  poorest  of  the 
three.  This  definition  gave  emphasis  to  the  budget  of  the  community 
school  and  educational  opportunities  of  the  school  and  community. 
Thirty-seven  of  the  sixty-one  jurors  reported  the  definition  as  poor, 
and  three  jurors  felt  unqualified  to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  defini- 
tion. Further,  fifteen  jurors  evaluated  the  definition  as  fair; 
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whereas,  only  six  thought  it  a good  definition.  No  jurors  rated  it 
as  excellent.  Many  jurors  thought  that  the  definition  of  a community 
school  could  not  be  defined  in  terms  of  a budget.  One  juror  felt  that 
the  entire  statement  was  incoherent  and  too  restricted  in  meaning* 

Another  juror  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  school  ever  has  an  ade- 
quate budget  but  the  community  school  has  an  "on-going  program"  and 
it  might  require  years  to  make  the  budget  adequate*  There  appeared 
to  be  mixed  reaction  from  one  juror  who  stated,  "The  budget  idea  sounds 
wonderful,  but  I know  absolutely  nothing  about  this  phase  of  the  com- 
munity school," 

From  an  analyses  of  the  comments  made  by  the  jurors  on  the 
writer's  three  definitions,  and  the  many  definitions  submitted  by  the 
jurors  themselves,  the  following  definition  evolves  as  a composite 
of  the  data  applying  to  the  definitions  of  a community  schools 

The  community  sehogl_ie  ope  which  recognizes  available  physi- 
cal and  human.,  resources  ip  order  that  they  be  used  in  improving  all 
agpects  of  living  and  learning  for  the  entire  community.  Needs,  inter- 
JSBEL  problemg  qf  the^  individual , the  school,  end  the  coxanmity 

M?  chief  concern, It  is  noted  for  its  democratic  leadership,. 

its  cooperative  spirit,  and  it_s  interest  in  the  maximum  development  of 
the  individuals  whom  it  serves. 

The  Evaluation  of  Characteristics 
The  first  step  in  the  study  of  the  ideas  behind  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  community  school  was  the  establishment  of  a set  of  vali- 
dated criteria  which  pertain  to  the  characteristics  of  such  an  educational 
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institution.  For  this  purpose  a provisional  set  of  sixteen  criteria 
was  culled  from  existent  literature  which  was  submitted  to  the  Jurors 
for  evaluation  and  comments.  Based  upon  the  sixty-one  replies  it  was 
possible  to  clarify  the  criteria  of  the  community  school  and  to  es- 
tablish a validated  set  of  characteristics  classified  in  a sequence 
of  significance. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  III  that  of  the  sixteen  charac- 
teristics, the  Jurors  were  in  complete  agreement  with  only  two.  These 
two  fundamental  requisites  of  a community  school  are*  (1)  the  com- 
munity school  provides  for  and  helps  to  develop  leadership  for  the 
community  (No.  5)j  and  (2)  the  community  school  encourages  student  and 
faculty  to  participate  in  community  activities  (No.  6).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  such  agreement  is  to  be  found  in  regard  to  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  coramunity  school  presented  here. 

The  activities  and  the  scope  of  3uch  a school  are  bound  neither 
by  place  nor  time.  Its  influence  is  felt  beyond  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  school  ground  and  above  the  age  limit  of  its  pupils.  When 
necessary  the  school  should  assume  leadership  in  the  community,  other- 
wise it  will  assist  such  leadership  in  the  community,  but  in  all  cases 
it  must  encourage  the  emergence  and  help  the  development  of  local 
leadership.  The  school  has  to  partake  in  community  affairs  through 
the  participation  therein  of  its  students  and  faculty.  The  community 
school  is  the  truest  manifestation  of  democratic  education  in  which 
the  school  assumes  the  fullest  degree  of  responsibility  it  owes  to  the 
society  which  created  and  maintained  it. 


THE  EVALUATION  OF  JURY  MEMBERS  (6l)  RELATIVE  TO  THE  WRITER’S 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 
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For  complete  statement  of  characteristics,  see  Appendix  E, 
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For  complete  statement  of  characteristics,  see  Appendix  E 
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Two  quotations  from  the  Jurors'  comments  given  below  further 
emphasize  the  importance  of  these  basic  characteristics  of  the  com- 
munity school:  "The  community  school  supports  imaginative  creative 

people  in  their  leadership  and  helps  them  to  evaluate  their  ideas," 
and  "In  a community  school  participation  by  all  is  the  concern  of 
all.  This  is  the  difference  between  a community  school  and  a nan- 
community  school," 

To  carry  out  such  a role  is  not  an  easy  task,  as  one  Juror 
stated:  "I  don't  see  how  the  school  alone  can  do  this,  but  I do  think 

that  it  is  most  important."  Such  a task  demands  from  the  school  per- 
sonnel wisdom,  courage,  purposefulness,  patience  and  tact.  The  quali- 
ties, acteiirable  and  desirable  as  they  may  be,  are  not  necessarily  at- 
tributes of  people  even  of  teachers.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  teacher  in  a community  school  develop  self-restraint  and  become 
a living  example  of  these  high  ideals. 

There  were  five  characteristics  which  were  considered  to  be 
basic  by  sixty  of  the  sixty-one  Jurors,  Therefore  we  can  assume  that 
characteristics  two,  three,  seven,  nine,  and  fourteen  are  essential 
in  the  development  and  success  of  a community  school. 

The  one  dissenting  juror  offered  the  following  comments  about 
each  of  the  above  listed  characteristics.  He  said  of  numbers  two  and 
three,  "There  is  a danger  that  the  community  school  will  assume  too 
prominent  a role  of  leadership  and  citizens  may  be  discouraged  as  a 
result"}  of  number  seven,  "The  characteristic  is  incomplete  due  to  the 
omission  of  the  word  'cooperative'  evaluation";  of  number  nine,  "The 
statement  is  so  platitudinous  that  it  can  mean  all  things  to  all  men"; 
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and  of  number  fourteen,  "It  may  be  characteristic  of  some  community 
schools,  but  I think  the  statement  should  read  ’attempts  to  improve  * 
instead  of  prepares,"  This  Juror  has  been  a noted  authority  on  com- 
munity schools  for  many  years,  Kis  advice  to  the  writer  was  that 
"community  schools  begin  with  grass-root  situations.  Good  community 
schools  are  difficult  to  locate  and  better  observed  than  described— 
and  even  then,  they  can  mean  tilings  to  «n  men*" 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  possible  for  the  nature 
of  the  responses  to  depend  largely  on  "the  writing  in"  of  certain 
key  words  as  indicated  by  the  above  comments. 

The  jurors  thought  that  characteristics  ten,  thirteen,  four, 
eight,  sixteen,  and  eleven  were  next  in  importance  in  the  sequence  of 
significance.  The  following  observations  were  gleaned  from  the  com- 
ments by  jurors  concerning  the  above  characteristics!  On  number  ten, 
three  jurors  felt  that  the  real  issue  is  "how"  these  resources  are 
used  and  "the  extent"  to  which  the  school  itself  is  used  by  the  com- 
munity} on  number  thirteen,  two  jurors  did  not  think  the  entire  staff 
should  be  selected  on  this  basis,  and  another  juror  made  no  comment 
other  than  it  was  essential}  on  number  four,  five  jurors  objected  to 
the  word  "enough"  in  the  statement  of  the  characteristic  (This  charac- 
teristic was  later  combined  with  the  eighth  characteristic)}  on  number 
eight,  two  jurors  felt  the  school  calendar  was  always  planned  coopera- 
tively to  some  extent  with  that  of  the  community,  while  three  others 
thought  that  this  type  of  activity  could  become  an  added  burden  for  the 
school}  on  number  sixteen,  three  jurors  thought  that  this  characteris- 
tic was  not  necessarily  essential,  while  three  objected  that  the  meaning 
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word  "balance"  is  not  clear}  and  on  number  eleven,  eight  jurors  believed 
that  this  characteristic  is  desirable,  but  not  necessarily  essential, 
depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  community. 

It  was  surprising  to  learn  that  what  appeared  to  be  a cardinal 
point  in  literature,  characteristic  number  one — the  community  school 
strives  constantly  to  elevate  standards  of  living  in  the  community- 
should  range  below  many  of  the  other  characteristics.  Ten  jurors  thought 
that  this  characteristic  omitted  the  role  of  the  lay  citizens’  responsi- 
bility. One  of  the  jurors  stated  that  "the  school  accepts  too  much  lead- 
ership and  initiative  and  thus  leaves  its  community  behind.  The  school 
too  often  becomes  a ’solo-pilot’  in  the  midst  of  the  flying  class." 

Next  to  the  lowest  rated  characteristic  was  the  twelfth  which 
dealt  with  the  community  school's  providing  a program  of  community  recre- 
ation. There  was  much  evidence  of  mixed  feeling  among  the  twenty-five 
jurors  who  did  not  rate  the  characteristic  acceptable.  Five  jurors  be- 
lieved that  this  type  of  responsibility  is  too  much  of  a burden  for  any 
school  and  should  be  assumed  by  other  community  agencies.  The  remaining 
twenty  jurors  felt  that  the  school  should  merely  assist  other  institu- 
tions and  agencies  in  providing  a program  of  common  Lty  recreation.  One 
juror  comented  that  "it  is  already  too  easy  for  agencies  and  persons  to 
shift  that  which  they  do  not  want  off  on  the  over-burdened  shoulders  of 
the  school." 

The  fifteenth  characteristic  registered  the  greatest  number  of 
unfavorable  comments.  It  dealt  with  the  idea  of  supplementing  the  com- 
munity school  budget  through  the  selection  of  activities  which  are  finan- 
cially self-supporting.  Thirty-three  jurors  thought  the  characteristic 
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might  have  some  value  tut  they  felt  unqualified  to  respond  with  wn<>h 
conviction.  Seventeen  jurors  objected  on  the  basis  that  the  statement 
was  not  clear  and  that  the  policy  might  result  in  a warped  selection 
of  activities.  Many  adjectives  crept  into  the  jurors*  comments,  such 
as*  doubtful,  unsound,  off-base,  not— clear,  too  unique.  One  curricu- 
lum director  commented,  "Would  you  be  willing  to  name  these  activities? 
If  so,  I'd  like  a list."  /mother  interesting  comment  was  made  by  a 
principal  of  a conmwnity  school,  "It  sounds  wonderful,  I need  your 
helpj" 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  these  fifteen  charac- 
teristics and  a list  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  related  practices 
were  being  carried  out  in  community  schools,  evaluative  opinionaires 
(Appendices  E and  G)  were  administered  to  lay  citizens,  teachers 
and  principals,  and  pupils  in  two  rural  community  schools. 

The  two  community  schools  selected  for  this  study  were  selec- 
ted from  lists  of  schools  submitted  by  a national  Jury  of  sixty-one 
community-school  experts,  the  Committee  on  Rural  Life  and  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  from  recommendations  ™«de 
by  the  forty-eight  state  school  superintendents.  The  two  schools 
mentioned  most  frequently  on  these  lists  were*  The  Sand  Hill  School, 
Carroll  County,  Georgia  and  the  Rock  Ridge  School,  Wilson  County, 

North  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  IV 


HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  PRACTICES  OP  TWO 
SELECTED  RURAL  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

Sand  Kill  School 

In  1927  Carroll  County,  Georgia  was  one  hundred  years  old  and 
two  years  later  Carrollton,  the  county  seat,  celebrated  its  Centennial.1 
The  old  South  which  had  told  its  illustrious  history  through  epochs 
of  the  log  cabin,  the  old  spinning  wheel,  the  trusted  rausket,  and  the 
War  Between  the  States,  the  greatest  fratricidal  strife  ever  staged, 
were  ell  a part  of  the  early  history  of  Carroll  Ccunty,  Georgia  from 
1827  through  1927. 

Prior  to  the  War  Between  the  States,  Carroll  County  was  typi- 
cal of  the  renote  agricultural  counties  in  Georgia.  Cotton  was  king 
and  a self-sufficient  economy  was  evident  amid  the  families  of  the 
county.  Only  the  children  of  the  wealthier  families  attended  school 
for  any  length  of  time.  For  the  most  part,  the  children  attended 
schools  out  of  the  county,  the  majority  of  which  were  in  Atlanta 
and  its  vicinity. 

In  1874  the  county  had  forty-eight  schools.  The  length  of 
each  school  term  was  three  months.  In  1878,  with  seventy-six  schools 
in  the  county,  the  total  amount  expended  for  teacher  salaries  was 

1Records  an  file  in  the  Carroll  County  School  Superintendent *s 
office,  Carrol’ton,  Georgia. 
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only  three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars.  In  139U 
the  school  term  was  extended  to  five  months.1 

In  1918,  in  his  survey,  M.  L.  Duggan,  Rural  State  School  Agent 
for  the  State  of  Georgia,  reported  that  there  was  a general  and  well- 
founded  dissatisfaction  concerning  schools  in  Carroll  County.  Only  a 
few  places  in  Carroll  County  showed  satisfactory  signs  of  substantial 
improvement  of  schools.  There  were  eighty-eight  schools  and  Mr.  Duggan 
recommended  that  this  number  be  reduced  to  forty-four  schools,2  He 
further  stated: 

A little  piece  of  ground,  on  which  is  a little  house,  on  which 
is  a little  equipment,  at  *hich  is  a little  teacher,  on  a lit- 
tle salary,  for  a little  while,  teaching  children  little  things, 
mast  no  longer  be  the  definition  of  our  ~ural  schools. 


In  rebuilding,  temporary  structures  should  not  be  thought  of. 

Build  for  the  future  and  build  well.  Build  school  houses, 
not  bams.  A good  school  is  the  best  advertisement,  best  asset, 
and  best  dividend  paying  investment  in  any  community.  No  build- 
ing in  any  community  demands  or  deserves  more  architectural 
consideration,? 

The  above  survey  was  given  publicity  throughout  Carroll  County, 
Almost  immediately  progress  was  evident.  Consolidation  of  schools 
and  re-division  of  school  districts  were  effected  and  financial  support 
of  school  systems  was  increased, ^ 


10p.  cit, 
o 

Honorable  M.  L.  Duggan,  Rural  School  Agent,  Educational  Survey 
of  Carroll  County,  Georgia,  Atlanta:  State  Department  of  Education,  No, 

?£.T9ib,  psriSSr — 


J0p.  cit, 

^Carroll  County  School  Board  Minutes,  County  School  Superinten- 
dent's office,  Carrollton,  Georgia,  1918-1939, 
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Sand  Hill  is  one  of  the  scattered  rural  comuni  tie  3 in  Carroll 
County,  Georgia.  It  is  located  eight  -dies  northeast  of  Carrollton. 

The  people  of  the  connunity  earn  their  livlihood  through  farming  hone 
handicrafts,  and  working  in  snail  industries  In  nearby  towns.  As 
late  as  1939  the  community  centered  around  two  general  merchandise 
stores;  a Masonic  building,  the  lower  half  of  which  was  being  used 
for  school  purposes;  three  churches;  and  the  new  unfinished  brick 
school  building.  The  building  was  unfinished  due  to  dissension  which 
arose  during  its  construction,  and  as  a result  the  four  classrooms  and 
auditorium  were  useless,-** 

Sectarian  differences  at  one  time  were  an  important  deterrent 
in  the  Send.  Hill  community,  which  i3  predominately  Baptist  with  a 
minority  of  members  of  Christian  and  Methodist  churches.  Dissension 
was  so  evident  in  1939  that  merchants  were  at  daggers*  point;  and  the 
churches,  the  school,  and  the  social  life  of  the  community  were  affected. 2 

As  a result,  school  attendance  was  so  poor  and  di.  ssension  so 
great  that  only  enough  students,  ranging  from  grades  one  through  ten, 
attended  the  school  to  merit  one  teacher.  The  other  children  were  attend- 
ing schools  outside  the  school  district. 

Knowing  that  West  Georgia  College  in  Carrollton  had  had  much 
success  in  developing  community  cooperation  In  other  rural  communities, 
interested  patrons  and  the  county  school  superintendent  persuaded  the 
college  to  go  into  the  Sand  Hill  coiimunity  and  see  what  could  be  done 

■Hfery  Katryn  White,  "The  Sand  Hill  Stoiy,"  unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  Athens i The  University  of  Georgia,  1952,  p.  7. 

2Ibxd. 
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in  bringing  about  unity  and  in  helping  to  improve  school  conditions* 

West  Georgia  College* s interest  and  participation  in  community  edu- 
cation had  stimulated  the  college  to  go  out  to  communities  with  a 
kind  of  educational  service  which  was  designed  to  help  them  to  meet 
their  needs* 

The  Dean  of  ’test  Georgia  College,  who  was  well  known  and  re- 
spected in  the  Sand  Hill  community  visited  and  talked  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Sand  Hill  and  gradually  won  their  confidence*  Finally,  a com- 
munity meeting  of  a religious  nature  was  called  at  the  school  in  the 
unfinished  auditorium  (1939)*  The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  that  of 
community-school  cooperation  and  brotherly  love.  From  this  time  on 
differences  between  the  various  factions  in.  the  community  began  to 
disappear* 

West  Georgia  College  offered  services  and  leadership  to  develop 
a school  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Sand  Hill  community*  The  peo- 
ple of  Sand  Hill  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  West  Georgia  College  faculty  and  permitted  the  college  to  use 
Sand  Hill  School  as  a laboratory  for  student  teachers.  Soon,  outstand- 
ing results  of  these  working  relationships  between  the  college  and  the 
community  were  observed: 

1*  Relations  between  families  in  the  community  became  more 
harmonious* 

2.  Relations  between  the  conwnltgr  and  the  school  were  greatly 
improved* 

Confidence  between  the  community,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  College  was  strengthened* 


3. 
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it.  School  enrollment  grew  from  forty  to  approximately  two 
hundred  pupils. 

5.  The  unfinished  school  building  was  completed# 

Increased  school  enrollment  demanded  additional  space.  West 
Georgia  College  was  able  to  lend  the  local  school  board  six  thousand 
dollars  through  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Foundation.  An  annex  was  built 
in  19itl  with  the  community  assuming  the  greater  share  of  the  labor. 

Later  the  Sand  Hill  community  voted  a bond  issue  which  repaid  the 
loan  to  West  Georgia  College. 

Local  trustees,  lay  citizens,  the  county  superintendent, 
teachers  at  Sand  Hill  and  West  Georgia  College  were  elated  over  the 
progress  made  at  Sand  Hill.  The  college  requested  and  was  granted 
the  right  to  approve  the  faculty  members  of  the  Sand  Hill  school,  and 
in  turn,  the  college  supplemented  the  state  salary  for  Sand  Hill  teachers. 
With  this  supplement,  the  college  was  able  to  secure  the  type  of  teachers 
they  needed  in  their  teacher  education  program#! 

The  Sand  Hill  Community  School  began  in  this  manner:  The  com- 

munity knew  they  had  a poor  school j they  came  together  to  talk  about 
their  school  and  to  devise  a plan  of  actionj  they  studied  existing  prob- 
lems and  worked  cooperatively  and  patiently  as  they  shouldered  respon- 
sibility. 

Most  of  the  plans  of  action  were  made  in  community  meetings. 
Progress  oftentimes  seemed  slow.  However,  thinking,  planning,  and 

^Ibid. , p.  9. 
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working  together  acconplished  ranch  for  the  school  and  the  community 
and  gave  all  concerned  courage  and  enthusiasm  to  face  other  problems* 
In  addition  to  completing  the  unfinished  school  building,  voting  bonds 
and  building  an  annex  to  the  school,  plans  and  working  procedures  were 
executed  for  a lunchroom,  sanitary  toilets,  housing  for  teachers,  ad- 
ditional classroom  space,  and  a deep  well  drilled  for  a good  supply 
of  water* 

Amid  the  maiy  community  meetings  held  at  Sand  Hill  School, 
the  citizens  and  teachers  operated  from  the  viewpoint  that  the  school 
serves  four  purposes.  These  purposes  are: 

1.  The  Sand  Hill  community  must  have  a good  school  for 
its  children,  where  they  are  given  opportunities  to 
grow  into  well  adjusted  and  useful  citizens  of  the 
local  community,  state,  and  nation. 

2*  The  school  must  provide  opportunities  for  student 
teachers  from  West  Georgia  College  to  participate 
in  all  school  and  community  activities* 

3*  The  school  must  be  used  as  a demonstration  school  for 
the  best  type  of  living  and  learning  in  school 
activities* 

li*  The  school  must  serve  as  a center  for  community  plan- 
ning and  improvement.  In  addition,  it  must  serve  as 
a recreational  center*^- 


Philosophy  of  Sand  Hill  School 

The  following  statements  exemplify  the  philosophy  of  West 

Georgia  College  and  the  Sand  Hill  School: 

A child *s  growth  is  influenced  by  the  living  standards 
about  him — in  the  home,  in  the  community,  and  in  the  school. 
In  addition,  he  is  further  influenced  by  community  values, 
ambitions  of  citizens,  and  moral  and  financial  support  of 


1Ibid. « p.  11. 
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education.  Before  on©  can  understand  the  total  growth  of  a 
child,  he  must  be  concerned  with  all  these  things.1 

Each  year  several  projects  for  school  facility  improvements 

are  undertaken.  Among  the  projects  completed  in  the  past  are* 

I.  Lunchroom  Improvement : 

!•  Purchase  of  needed  kitchen  utensils. 

2.  Purchase  of  electric  water  heater. 

3.  Painting  of  lunchroom  (labor  furnished  by  parents, 
student  teachers  from  West  Georgia  College,  and  older 
students. 

II.  Playground  Improvement t 

1.  Purchase  of  physical  education  equipment. 

2.  Building  of  outside  basket  ball  courts  (Sand  Hill  has 
no  gymnasium). 


3.  Purchase  of  indoor  games  for  inclement  weather. 

III.  Classroom  Improvements* 


1.  Painting  of  each  classroom  regularly. 

2.  Installing  electrical  outlets  in  each  classroom. 

3.  Installing  new  lighting  facilities  in  each  room. 

li.  Painting  of  school  corridors  and  doors  (West  Georgia 
student  teachers). 

£.  P ©pairing  of  window  screens  of  classrooms. 


T7  . d a County.  Bulletin  of  West  Georgia  College. 

^rroxL  com,ty’  °eorEi"' *• 
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IV.  Financing 

' 4 

1.  Food  booth  at  the  Annual  Carroll  County  Fair. 

2.  Paper  drives  to  buy  library  books. 


In  the  1944  Report  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University- 
System  of  Georgia,  President  T.  S.  Ingram  of  West  Georgia  College  com- 
mented on  the  types  of  opportunities  provided  for  students  who  do  their 
student  teaching  at  Sand  Hill.  He  said  in  part: 

...  Schools  should  be  community-wide  in  their  influence 
and  their  programs  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  and  resour- 
ces of  the  people.  Pupils  and  parents  should  help  plan  the 
program.  Academic  subjects  should  be  related  to  everyday 
life  and  be  manifested  in  a higher  quality  of  behavior  habits, 
attitudes,  appreciations,  and  skills.  Young  people  should  be 
given  the  kind  of  education  which  equips  them  to  live  happy 
and  useful  lives  in  their  own  rural  comnunities.  A school 
program  can  be  tied  up  with  the  major  area  of  living  and  can 
raise  the  standard  of  community  living.  A school  program  which 
is  concerned  with  the  total  growth  of  a child  will  provide 
for  daily  democratic  living  and  provide  experiences  from  which 
growth  is  pleasant  and  sure.l 

In  every  activity,  in  every  part  of  the  school  program,  and  in 
every  combined  community-school  relationship,  the  worth  of  the  individu- 
al is  emphasized  in  the  Sand  Hill  School. 


Types  of  Significant  Educational 
Experiences  at  Sand  Hill 

In  describing  several  of  the  significant  educational  experi- 
ences offered  at  Sand  Hill,  the  writer  has  included  only  those  experi- 
ences which  he  feels  are  representative  of  various  age  levels.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  all  the  kinds  of  significant  educational 


^I.  S.  Ingram,  Annual  Report  to  Board  of  Regents.  University 
System  of  Georgia,  1944. 
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experiences  which  children  and  adults  receive  at  Sand  Hill. 

Parent-Teacher  Planning  for  School 
Facility  Improvements 

The  Sand  Hill  Parent  Teacher  Association  sponsors  a food  booth 
at  the  Annual  Carroll  County  Fair,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  school 
facility  improvements.  Previous  to  the  week  of  the  fair,  the  parent 
group  meets  several  times  with  the  trustees  and  teachers  to  discuss 
school  facilities  and  needs.  They  also  donate  food  for  the  booth  and 
set  up  a schedule  of  working  hours  for  the  workers  in  the  food  booth 
at  the  County  Fair.  There  is  no  overhead  or  expenses  involved  and  all 
money  realized  from  the  sale  of  food  is  profit* 

Community  Pre-School  Clean-up 

Parents  and  teachers  meet  each  year  during  pre-planning  week  to 
plan  together  their  clean-up  day.  Committees  are  set  up  and  responsi- 
bilities delegated.  Clean-up  equipment— tractors,  hoes,  rakes,  brooms, 
hammers,  etc.,  are  brought  from  the  various  homes  and  enough  labor  to 
mend  each  piece  of  equipment.  Refreshments  are  served  at  intervals 
during  the  working  day  and  during  some  years  a community  picnic  has  been 
served  at  noon.  The  parents  of  Sand  Hill  are  so  closely  allied  with 
all  phases  of  school  work  that  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  get  the  school 
realty  for  their  children* 

Union  Church  Service 

The  union  church  service  has  become  a tradition  in  the  Sand 
Hill  community.  These  services  began  when  students  became  concerned 
about  the  small  attendance  at  community  meetings.  In  their  discussions. 
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the  students  decided  Sunday  would  be  the  best  day  to  get  all  the  people 
out  to  the  corriunity  meeting  held  at  the  school.  In  order  to  avoid 
conflict  with  the  several  religious  services  in  the  community,  every- 
one was  invited  to  meet  at  the  school  on  a Sunday  night.  Hie  program 
leaders  came  from  the  different  churches — for  example : The  pianist 

from  one  church,  the  song  leader  from  another.  All  the  churches  co- 
operated and  a musical  program  was  planned.  Preceding  the  musical 
program  in  the  auditorium,  a community  picnic  wa3  held  and  immediately 
afterward  everyone  visited  the  classrooms.  This  type  of  program  has 
been  so  well  received  that  it  has  been  an  annual  affair  ever  since. 
Occasionally  two  meetings  of  this  type  are  held  annually. 

Pupil-Teacher  Planning 

Cfcie  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Sand  Hill  School 
is  the  cooperative  planning  which  goes  on  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  every  classroom  there  are  committees  with  well-defined  job  respon- 
sibilities. Each  Monday  morning  the  teacher  and  pupils  working,  coopera- 
tively, reappoint  committees,  assign  job  responsibilities,  and  plan  for 
the  entire  week.  Thereafter,  daily  cooperative  scheduling  of  activities 
are  a vital  part  of  each  school  day.  Following  are  the  weekly  plans 
for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  students. 


‘ 
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Our  Plans1 


Room  Duties  for  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 


1*  Sweep  floor 
2.  Wash  tables 
3*  Arrange  books  in  shelves 
It*  Dust  all  woodwork 
5*  Water  flowers 


6.  Arrange  magazine  table 
?.  Empty  trash  can 
8.  Clean  sink 

9*  Check  soap  and  paper  towels 
10.  Turn  off  lights  when  finished. 


Committee  Appointments 

Room  Committee  • Jimmy  E.,  Charles,  Hazel,  and  :fyrenda 
Boys*  Toilet  Committee  - Steve  and  Terry- 
Girls1  Toilet  Coiwiittee  **  Jane  and  Gwen 
Class  President  - Mary  Ann 
Class  Secretary  - Amelia 


Board  Plans  - Amelia 

Store  Committee  - Diane,  Sill,  and  Brenda 
Devotions  - Jane 
Phone  - Charles 


Lunch  Committee  - Edward,  Morgan,  Betty,  Charlotte,  Steve,  Terry,  Dan 
Chub,  J'tyrenda,  Hazel,  Gwen,  Dixie,  Donnie,  Charles 

Hold  Door  - Dawson 

Lunch  Report  - Mary  Ann  and  Jimmy  B, 


^Weekly 


_ plans  for  the  Students  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 
of  Sand  Hill  School,  November  lij,  1955, 


Daily  Lesson  Plans 
November  11*,  1955 
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Devotion 


Lunch 


Spelling 


Activity  - Clubs,  Library,  Reading 


Health 


Science 


Writing 


Geography  and  History 
Playtime 

Evaluation  and  Sharing 
Bus 


Playtime 


English 


Arithmetic 


Lunch  Activities  at  Sand  Hill 


The  lunch  period  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Sand  Hill 
School.  Planning  and  studying  lunch  menus,  discussing  proper  diets, 
practicing  good  table  manners,  preparing  wholesome  foods,  setting  the 
table,  "learning  to  like  new  foods,"  and  promoting  conversation  during 
meals  are  all  a part  of  the  lunch  activity. 

There  is  no  lunchroom  as  such  in  the  school.  When  the  kitchen 
was  built,  there  were  not  enough  funds  to  complete  a dining  room. 
Lunches  had  to  be  served  in  the  classrooms.  The  teachers  take  every 
opportunity  afforded  to  emphasize  social  living  experiences  for  the 
students.  There  is  enough  time  allotted  in  the  lunch  period  to  eat 
unhurriedly  and  to  learn  and  to  practice  social  graces.  Even  though 
funds  have  been  made  available  for  a lunchroom,  the  teachers  suggested 
that  the  money  be  spent  in  other  ways. 

Whenever  a guest  visits  Sand  Hill,  he  is  greeted  by  a host  or 

it 

hostess  or  both  and  is  graciously  invited  to  have  lunch  with  a particu- 
lar grade.  At  all  age  levels,  the  students  are  coupe tent  hosts* 
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Each  morning  the  lunch  menu  is  brought  to  the  rooms.  The  chil- 
dren talk  about  the  foods  listed  on  the  menu,  secure  pictures  of  the 
food  from  magazines,  label  the  foods,  and  learn  to  spell  the  newly 
listed  foods  for  the  day.  In  the  primary  grades,  the  children  often 
improve  reading  skills  by  making  experience  charts  about  the  different 
foods  and  then  reading  them. 

A Typical  Lunch  Period  for 
First  Grade  Students 

At  the  beginning  of  each  week,  the  jobs  for  all  the  room 
committees  change.  Thus,  there  is  a different  lunch  committee  each 
week.  Each  child  elected  to  any  committee  has  definite  responsibili- 
ties. When  the  writer  visited  the  first  grade,  the  following  com- 
mittees were  operating t 

Lunch  Committees 

1.  Qpen  Door 

* 

2.  Serve  Milk 

3.  Serve  Plates 

U.  Clean  Plates 

5.  Clean-up  Tables  and  Floor 

6.  Ask  Blessing  Leaders 

7.  Table  Host  or  Hostess^ 

The  writer  was  invited  to  have  lunch  with  the  first  grade.  The 
table  hostess  greeted  him  at  the  door,  introduced  him  to  the  teacher  and 
her  classmates,  then  directed  him  to  the  lavatory  for  washing  hands. 


^First  Grade  Lunch  Committees,  Sand  Hill  School,  November  lit,  1955* 
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gave  him  a paper  towel,  and  then  led  the  way  to  her  table.  After  seat- 
ing her  guest,  the  hostess  introduced  her  classmates  seated  at  the  3ame 
table.  The  table  had  been  carefully  cleaned  and  covered  with  newspapers. 

In  a few  minutes,  the  "door-opener"  admitted  the  students 
(sixth  and  seventh  graders)  who  brought  the  plates,  silver,  and  food 
from  the  kitchen  in  covered  containers.  The  "door-opener's"  responsi- 
bility is  to  watch  for  the  students  who  bring  the  milk  and  food  from 
the  kitchen  and  open  the  door  for  them  and  close  the  door  when  they 
leave. 

The  milk  committee  then  served  each  child  a napkin,  a bottle 
of  milk  and  a straw.  Another  responsibility  assumed  by  this  committee 
was  checking  to  see  if  enpty  bottles,  caps,  and  straws  at  the  end  of 
the  meal  were  placed  in  proper  containers. 

The  first  grade  teacher  served  each  plate  from  the  large  covered 
containers  of  food,  and  then  the  "plate  servers"  in  turn  served  each 
child  a plate  at  the  various  tables. 

Following  the  serving  of  the  individual  plate  lunches,  the 
"ask  blessing  leaders"  led  the  other  first  graders  in  a "singing  prayer." 

When  each  child  had  finished  his  lunch,  the  "clean-plate"  com- 
mittee checked  to  see  if  each  classmate  had  eaten  all  his  food.  Ey 
having  a choice  of  food  each  day  and  after  much  discussion  of  the  daily 
menu,  consisting  of  new  foods  for  some  students,  the  teacher  feels  she 
can  encourage  each  child  to  eat  all  the  food  he  is  served.  A student 
may  have  as  many  servings  of  food  as  he  desires. 

After  each  child  had  had  his  plate  checked  for  "clean  plate," 
he  then  carried  his  empty  milk  bottle  to  the  crate,  put  his  scraps  of 
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food  (if  any)  into  a container,  placed  hie  plate  and  silver  in  proper 
containers  for  fee  lunch-servers  to  carry  back  to  the  kitchen.  In  turn, 
with  a trash  pan  and  a whisk  broom,  each  child  cleared  his  place  at 
the  table  and  swept  the  crumbs  from  the  floor. 

Then  the  "clean-up  table"  conrcittoe  rolled  up  the  newspaper 
from  each  table  and  put  it  in  the  waste-paper  can.  Further,  the  clean- 
up committee  checked  the  entire  room  for  cleanliness.  Next,  this  com- 
Hitteo  washed  the  table  tops  with  soap  and  water.  The  teacher  helped 
dry  the  table  tops  so  that  they  would  be  ready  for  use  after  the  stu- 
dents returned  from  the  outside  toilet  period,  which  follows  the  lunch 
period.  When  the  students  returned,  they  began  their  quiet  activities: 
copying  the  lunch  menu  to  take  home,  using  crayons,  paints,  and  library 
books.  Soft  music  was  played  during  this  period. 

The  Cooperative  Store 

Cldldren  in  the  Sand  Hill  School  operate  a cooperative  store. 
Shares  are  sold  for  twenty  cents  each.  Shares  are  sold  to  the  children 

in  school  and  to  citizens  in  the  community.  The  number  of  shares  sold 

* #'* 

to  each  person  is  limited  to  three  shares,  and  all  shares  must  be  bought 
during  the  one  day  set  aside  for  this  sale.  The  money  realized  from 
the  sale  is  used  in  buying  the  first  stock  for  the  cooperative  store. 

The  store  sells  various  kinds  of  school  supplies,  crackers, 
potato  chips,  peanuts,  and  fruits.  No  candy,  or  drinks  are  sold  in 
the  store  ns cause  both  students  and  teachers  felt  that  these  articles 
mitfit  interfere  with  toe  lunch  program. 
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The  students  who  are  shareholders  in  the  store  elect  their 
officers  for  the  year  from  those  holding  shares.  The  officers  are* 
a president,  a vice-president,  a secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a board 
of  five  directors.  Duties  of  the  officers  are  well  defined.  The  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  keeps  a record  of  the  shareholders  and  a record 
of  the  store's  money.  The  board  of  directors  selects  a manager  and 
determines  general  policies  for  store  operation.  The  manager  in  turn 
selects  two  shareholders  to  run  the  store  each  week.  A detailed  rec- 
ord of  all  sales  is  kept  so  that  the  manager  can  check  the  money  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  The  workers  in  the  store  are  responsible  for  having 
orders  ready  when  the  salesmen  call  each  week.  Further,  they  pay 
bills  end  make  bank  deposits. 

During  the  last  week  of  school,  the  profit  made  fcy  the  store 
is  divided  among  the  shareholders.  The  shareholders  in  1950-1951  were 
paid  seventy-six  cents  per  share. ^ It  is  a policy  of  the  store  to  re- 
turn the  cost  of  shares  to  students  before  they  move  away  to  attend 
another  school. 

In  addition  to  the  skills  gained  in  running  a place  of  business, 
much  practical  knowledge  concerning  cooperatives,  profit  and  loss,  and 
skills  in  arithmetic  are  realized  as  a result  of  the  store  at  Sand  Hill, 

Making  Use  of  Visitors 

The  students  and  teachers  of  Sand  Hill  make  full  use  of  the 
people  who  visit  their  school.  Visitors  are  their  resource  people; 
geography  and  history  have  become  their  favorite  courses.  The  students 
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and  visitors  profit  from  each  other#  Sand  Hill  has  had  visitors  from 
almost  every  state  in  the  Nation,  from  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  from  many  foreign  countries  (See  Appendix  I)#  Before  a visi- 
tor arrives,  the  children  plan  for  the  visitor  and  read  everything  they 
can  find  concerning  that  person  and  his  state  or  country.  Visitors 
are  always  given  student-guides  from  the  upper  grades  who  act  as  both 
guide  and  host  throu^iout  the  term  of  the  visit#  One  student,  while 
guiding  the  writer  on  his  tour,  remarked:  "We've  got  the  carpet  rolled 

out  for  our  visitors — even  if  you  can't  see  it#  We  like  visitors  and 
each  one  is  wonderful  and  different." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  visitors  are  attracted  to 
the  Sand  Hill  School  in  view  of  the  wide  publicity  given  its  community- 
minded  program.  In  the  following  headlines,-*-  taken  from  newspaper 
clippings,  one  can  see  types  of  publicity  describing  the  Sand  Hill 
School: 

1.  Sand  Hill  P.T.A.  Studies  Needs  for  Good  School. 

2#  Sand  Hill  P,T.A.  Has  Outstanding  Meeting  With  Panels  of 
Parents • 

3#  Sand  Hill  P#T#A#  Sleets  Officers# 

| 

U#  Sand  Hill  School  Cited  by  University  of  California  for 
High  Standards. 

5#  Sand  Hill  Club  Presents  Talent  Show  Friday. 

6.  West  Georgia  College  and  Sand  Hill  Benefit  from  State 
Study  Group. 

7.  Sand  Hill  P.T.A.  Plans  Village  Social. 

8.  Sand  Hill  School  Wins  National  Recognition. 

^Newspaper  Scrapbook,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  West  Georgia  College 
Carrollton,  Georgia 
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Evaluation  and  Summary 

Indicative  of  the  attitude  of  pupils  and  parents  toward  the 
Sand  School  are  the  following  comments  made  to  the  writer  while 
he  was  visiting  in  the  Sand  Hill  coirmwnity.1  Pupils  commented! 

Our  school  is  a good  school,  because  we  try  to  make  it  good. 

We  try  to  make  eveiyane  feel  at  home  and  want  to  remember 
us  when  their  visit  is  over. 

We  consider  every  visitor  our  neighbor  and  our  new  friend. 

We  want  our  neighbor  and  new  friend  to  want  to  visit  us  again. 

There  are  times  when  we  hate  to  see  Friday  come,  because 
that  means  we  can't  come  back  to  school  until  Monday, 

Parents  commented! 

Our  school  is  good  because  we  try  to  make  it  a good  place 
for  learning. 

We  don't  have  much  money,  but  ny  husband  and  I are  willing 
to  help  our  school  with  other  things, 

I don't  travel  much,  but  I do  go  to  the  school  often}  the 
school  is  next  to  the  church  in  ny  thinking. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  to  list  the  comments  of  the  scores 
of  visitors,  both  national  and  international,  who  have  visited  the 
Sand  mn  School  and  its  community.  It  is,  however,  another  type  of 
evaluation— informal,  yet  what  visitors  have  been  led  to  write  con- 
cerning their  visits  to  this  school.  Typical  are  the  following  comoentsi 

Dr.  '.-ailiam  H.  Kilpatrick  said  In  part: 

This  type  of  rural  school  is  by  all  odds  the  best  I have 
ever  seen.  * To  have  parents  and  children  work  this  closely  to- 
gether in  their  own  communities  offers  significant  advantages 
over  the  large  size  consolidated  school  where  most  children 


^Caanents  taken  from  interviews  with  pupils  and  parents  of  the 
Sand  Hill  School,  November  lU,  1955* 
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know  next  to  nothing  of  the  comrcunity  in  vixich  the  school  is 
located.  What  Impressed  me  most  was  the  work  of  the  children, 
their  entire  naturalness,  their  poise,  their  intelligent  self- 
direction,  both  as  individuals  and  as  groups#  • • • These  pu- 
pils were  learning  an  unusually  rich  and  fine  quality  of  life, 
and  they  are  clearly  learning  what  they  lived#* 

Helen  K.  Mackintosh,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  said 

in  part: 

The  informality  of  the  classrooms,  especially  those  of 
younger  children,  the  variety  of  activities,  the  use  of  out- 
of-doors,  the  descriptions  of  parent  cooperation,  the  unusual 
organization  of  the  school  lunch  are  high  spots  that  I remember. 2 

Ur.  Alonzo  F.  layers.  Chairman  Department  of  Higher  Education, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University,  commented  in  this  manner: 

These  children  were  rural  children  and  probably  not  very 
well  advantaged  economically.  Yet  I have  never  been  with 
children  who  displayed  as  great  poise,  good  maimers,  and  quiet 
self-confidence  as  did  the  children  of  Sand  Hill  School. 

The  Sand  Hill  children  displayed  great  pride  in  their 
school.  • • because  they  knew  it  really  was  their  school  and 
that  they  were  active  and  full  citizens  of  the  school  community. 

Sand  Hill  School  lacked  many  things  which  many  schools 
would  consider  to  be  essential  items  of  equipment.  Yet  the 
ingenuity  of  the  staff  and  of  the  children  made  these  lacks 
appear  to  be  matters  of  little  consequence#  • • • I would 
not  exchange  the  fine  social  situation  at  lunchtime  in  each 
<£  the  classrooms  for  the  finest  school  cafeteria  I ever  have 
seen#  . 

Sand  Hill  is  perhaps  the  best  school  I have  ever  visited#-* 

While  touring  the  United  States  and  studying  educational  and 
welfare  work,  MLss  Pritam  Singh  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  East 
Punjab,  India,  stated  that  Sand  Hill  School  and  Oak  Mountain  School 


^Letters  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  President  of  West  Georgia 
College,  Carrollton,  Georgia. 

^ Op.  cit,. 

^Op.  cit# 
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were  the  most  progressive  she  had  seen  in  America.^ 

Two  well-filled  scrapbooks  on  file  in  Miss  Katie  Downs'  office2 
indicate  the  massive  amount  of  publicity  given  to  the  Sand  Hill  School 
and  West  Georgia  College*  folders  of  letters  in  Dr.  I*  S.  In^am's 
office, 3 from  prominent  educators,  both  national  and  international, 
testify  to  the  excellence  of  the  Sand  Hill  Community  School* 

Local  and  state  newspapers,  state  and  national  education  jour- 
nals, current  magazines,  and  a steady  flow  of  visitors  relate  the  ex- 
cellence of  living  and  learning  at  the  Sand  Hill  Community  School. 

Here  cooperative  planning  by  parents,  pupils,  teachers,  and  college 
faculty  members  have  given  life  a new  meaning. 

•^Atlanta  Journal,  May  6,  1953*  P»  U* 

Registrar  and  Chairman  of  Department  of  Education,  West  Georgia 
College,  Carrollton,  Georgia. 

^President  of  West  Georgia  College,  Carrollton,  Georgia. 
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The  Rock  Ridge  School 

The  community  of  the  Rock  Ridge  School,  dd  Fields  Township, 
in  Wilson  County,  Nqrth  Carolina  has  long  been  a prosperous  community 
from  an  intellectual  as  well  as  an  economic  standpoint.1  The  school 
is  located  ten  miles  west  of  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  the  largest  bright- 
leaf  tobacco  market  in  the  world#2  Wilson  is  the  heart  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  activities  for  miles  around. 3 This  town  was  the 
educational  center  of  a large  section,  as  well  as  a commercial  depot 
before  the  Civil  Var#b  The  Rock  Ridge  community  is  old.  Its  early 
settlers,  who  were  predominately  English,  came  from  Virginia  about 
17i|0.^  At  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  mention  that  it  was  not 
until  February  13,  1855  that  Wilson  County  was  created  from  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  ddga combe,  Nash,  J dins  ton,  and  Wayne. ^ 

The  population  of  Old  Fields  Township  is  composed  largely  of 
descendants  of  the  original  white  families  and  is  noted  for  its  splen- 
did  cooperative  coimnunity  spirit.  The  following  statement,  made  by  an 

^Kate  C.  Wainwright  and  Blanche  Loftin,  "History  of  the  Rock 
Ridge  School,"  an  unpublished  manuscript,  1953#  p.  1» 

Guide  to  The  Old  North  State,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  Chapel  Hill t University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1929,  p.  321# 

■^Josephus  Daniels,  Tar  Heel  Editor,  Chapel  Hill : University  of 

North  Carolina  Press,  1929,  p.  Hilt. 

kphe  State  Chronicle,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  May  31,  1889,  p.  U. 

t 

Hugh  B,  Johns ton,  Wilson  County  Historian,  "Looking  Backward," 
Wilson  Daily  Times#  September  2h,  1953,  p.  U# 

6Ibid..  Oct.  8,  1953. 
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early  local  editor  of  Wilson,  admonishing  the  early  settlers,  seems 
to  have  been  effective*  "Drop  all  improper  feeling,  end  pull  together, 
and  work  together,  for  the  common  good.  This  is  the  way  other  pieces 
are  built  up,  and  in  this  way  we  can  build  Wilson. 

Hugh  B.  Johnston,  Wilson  County's  able  historian,  says  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church  was  established  in  what  is  now  Wilson  County 
in  1754  and  remained  the  only  church  in  the  county  until  1853.  Then 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  established.  The  Missionary  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist, and  other  churches  came  during  the  next  decade. ^ The  Primitive 
Baptist  Church  was  the  church  of  all  the  old  families.  This  church 
denomination  is  still  strong  and  dates  back  one  hundred  years  before 
the  formation  of  Wilson  County.  Contennia  Primitive  Baptist  Church 
in  Rock  Ridge  community  was  founded  as  a church,  and  was  a member 
of  the  official  Baptist  Conference,  about  1826.* * 3  In  recent  years  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church  has  been  the  strongest  church  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Wilson  County  in  members.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  Rock  Ridge  School  community  and  its  Marsh  Swamp  Free  Will  Bap- 
tist Church,  founded  in  1872.^ 

In  1861,  the  first  year  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  Dr. 

J.  M.  Taylor  came  to  Rock  Ridge,  Old  Fields  Township,  from  Nash  County. 
He  was  a very  progressive  man,  and  he  saw  immediately  the  need  for  a 

^The  Plalndealer.  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  June  29,  1869# 

^Hugh  B.  Johnston,  op#  cit«|  Oct#  1,  5$  1953# 

3Ibid..  May  1,  1954. 

^Wilson  County  Deed  Book.  No.  24,  p.  130. 
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school  -which  all  children  could  attend  regardless  of  their  economic 
status. -1-  There  were  no  "free  schools"  in  the  county  at  that  time,  and 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  planters  were  the  only  ones  who  had  any 
educational  advantages  at  all  and  this  was  for  only  a few  months: 

For  the  most  part,  the  schooling  of  that  time  was  conduc- 
ted in  an  irregular  and  expensive  way  by  the  providing  of 

select  schools  for  the  children  of  the  superior  families** 2 

Later,  due  to  the  War  Between  the  States,  even  this  meager 
education  had  to  be  discontinued  in  the  Rock  Ridge  area. 3 Moved  by 
the  situation.  Dr.  Taylor  met  with  l!r.  Wiley  I)ean3  and  Mr.  Garry  Wil- 
liamson, two  of  Rock  Ridge's  mo3t  prominent  citizens,  and  persuaded 
them  to  combine  their  efforts  and  money  in  order  to  establish  a school 
for  all  the  children  of  the  district.  This  meeting  was  eventful}  and 
Taylor's  School,  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Taylor,  its  first  teacher,  was 
established  in  the  Rock  Ridge  area  at  what  is  known  as  Flowers'  Mill, 
east  of  the  present  school  site,  in  1861.  Taylor's  School  was  the 
only  school  in  Old  Fields  Township  until  after  the  war}  but  because  of 
the  war,  it  was  short  lived* 

Some  twenty  years  later,  in  1882,  Dr*  Taylor  and  Mr.  iley 
Deans  met  again  to  continue  their  fight  for  a school  for  all  children. 

These  man  again  chose  a site  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  the 
old  school  site  at  flowers'  Mill.  With  community  help,  they  established 
the  second  school. 

^Wainwright  and  Loftin,  oo.  cit* 

2Clark  G.  bhreve,  "The  Development  of  Education  to  1900  in  Wilson, 
North  Carolina,"  unpublished  Master's  thesis,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  19i|l.  p.  12 

-^-fainwright  and  Loftin,  o£.  cit. 
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This  school  building,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet, 
with  a porch  in  front,  was  the  finest  in  the  county.  The  porch  was 
used  as  a stage  for  play3,  commencements,  and  community  gatherings. 
Crude  wooden  benches  were  built  around  the  oaks  in  front  of  the  porch 
for  seating  the  audience.  Commenting  on  school  commencements.  Dr, 

J.  Y,  Joyner  said: 

School  commencements  are  a most  effective  rally.  They 
stimulate  county  nrlde,  school  spirit,  community  emulation, 
for  the  cultivation  of  public  sentiment  for  public  education, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  children  to  remain  in  public 
schools  for  the  completion  of  the  elementary  grades  and  to 
enter  the  rural  high  schools  and  the  farm-life  schools.  Here 
parents  get  a chance  to  view  parades,  contests,  school  exhib- 
its, school  fairs  and  other  events.1 

The  people  of  the  community  began  to  look  for  an  appropriate 
name  for  their  school.  Since  the  school  was  located  on  a rocky  ridge 
full  of  white  stone3,  the  school  was  named  Rock  Ridge  in  the  spring 
of  1883.2 3 

The  Rock  Ridge  School  was  a "free  school"  and  was  operated 
two  months  during  the  summer.  This  was  the  most  "leisure  time"  of 
the  year,  since  there  was  less  demand  for  labor  on  the  farms.  How- 
ever, when  the  culture  of  tobacco  was  introduced  in  the  Rock  Ridge 
area  about  1890,  the  school  session  was  changed  to  the  winter  months. 3 


^D.  Y.  Joyner,  Biennial  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  North  Carolina.  19lU-1915>«  191^-1916.  p.  lit, 

2Ibid. , p.  2, 

3 

Charles  H.  Hamlin,  "Conflicting  Forces  in  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion," unpublished  Doctoral  thesis,  Nashville, Tennessee:  Department  of 

Education,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  191*1,  p.  99, 
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The  first  tobacco  sale  was  held  in  the  town  of  Wilson,  on  September 
10,  1890.1  This  date  marks  the  beginning  and  the  encouragement  of 
modern  agriculture  for  Wilson  County. 

Wilson  County  was  created  by  a legislative  act  in  1855 • Since 
the  Assembly  of  185U  made  no  provision  for  the  organization  of  any 
common  school  system  within  the  county,  the  County  of  Wilson  did  not 
believe  itself  to  have  power  under  the  general  law  to  organize  the 
school  machinery  in  Wilson  County,  and  for  this  reason  no  school  board 
was  appointed.2  Since  Wilson  County  was  formed  from  a greater  portion 
of  Edgecombe  County,  the  officials  there  were  requested  to  continue 
schools  in  Wilson  Cotin ty,  in  order  to  give  the  legislature  time  to 
establish  equitable  laws  for  all  the  newly  created  counties.  The 
earliest  state  report  mentioning  the  public  schools  of  Wilson  County 
was  in  1858.  As  late  as  i860,  the  school  term  in  'Wilson  County  lasted 
only  four  months .3  Approximately  one-third  of  the  children  of  school 
age  attended  these  “four  months  schools."*1 

About  this  time,  a private  donation  plan  for  supporting  schools 
was  instigated  by  interested  parents  in  Wilson  County.  This  plan  for 
schools  spread  to  the  Rock  Ridge  area  of  the  county  and  afterwards 
special  assessments  of  twenty  dollars  a year  were  made  to  each  parent 

^•The  News  Observer,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  August  9*  1933* 

^Report  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  North  Carolina, 
Raleigh:  "state  of  North  Carolina,  l855» 

3lbid.,  i860,  p.  18. 

U 

Clark  G.  Shreve,  0£.  cit.,  p.  15. 
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who  wished  his  child  enrolled  in  school.  This  plan  made  no  differ- 
entiation between  the  parent  of  one  child  or  the  parent  of  several 
children.  For  awhile,  the  community  supported  the  plan  whole-heartedly. 
The  school  term  was  lengthened  by  combining  the  "free -school"  supported 
by  the  county  and  the  " subscription-school."  Only  the  parents  who 
paid  the  twenty  dollars  assessment  could  send  their  children  to  the 
school  in  excess  of  the  two  months  which  the  county  supported. 

Gradually  the  parents  began  to  realize  that  the  twenty-dollars 
assessment  was  unfair  to  the  parent  who  had  only  one  child.  This  plan 
was  abolished.  The  parent  then  began  to  pay  a fee  which  was  based  on 
the  grade  his  child  was  in — the  higher  the  grade,  the  higher  the  fee. 
The  school  grew  rapidly  under  this  plan. 

In  1887  there  was  need  for  enlarging  the  school  plant.  Two 
classrooms,  a music  room,  and  a stage  were  added  to  the  building. 

There  were  three  teachers  in  1887,  including  the  music  teacher.  Since 
that  time,  1887,  the  Rock  Ridge  School  has  continuously  had  a music 
teacher, ^ By  1893*  the  community  managed  to  raise  enough  money  to 
increase  the  free  school  tern  to  eight  months. 

From  1893  through  1914,  the  school  made  rapid  progress.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  minutes  of  the  Wilson  County  School  Board  show  the 
forward  steps  the  community  was  taking  in  interest  of  its  school* 
October  6,  1913. 

, , , It  was  ordered  thrt  the  secretary  make  application  to 
the  State  Superintendent  asking  for  a loan  of  $800  to  aid  in 
building  a dormitory  for  the  county  high  school  at  Rock  Ridge,  . • 
April  6,  1914 

• . , Messrs.  R.  T.  Barnes  end  others  appeared  before  the  board 
\ainwrlght  and  Loft  in,  o£.  clt..  p.  3. 
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and  requested  the  county  committee  of  Wilson  County  to  donate 
$1500  for  the  establishment  of  a Farm  Life  School  at  Hock 
Ridge.  The  Rock  Ridge  district  had  secured  15  to  20  acres 
of  land  and  the  committee  would  offer  buildings  of  Rock  Ridge 
School  in  addition  as  a plant  for  the  proposed  Farm  Life 
School.  • • • 

In  19lU  a new  school  building  was  built.  It  was  a two-story 
building  with  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  a large  auditorium 
and  music  room  on  the  second  floor.  Formerly  the  school  offered  work 
in  grades  one  through  nine.  The  tenth  grade  was  added  due  to  the 
demand  of  citizens  and  former  pupils  who  desired  further  training. 

The  new  school  building  included  a dormitory  for  teachers.  Previously 
teachers  had  lived  in  Wilson  and  commuted  to  the  school.  At  this 
time  the  school  board  made  it  mandatory  for  teachers  to  live  in  the 
community. 

To  show  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  selection  of  teachers 
for  the  new  school  at  Rock  Ridge,  the  following  excerpt  from  the  regu- 
lar contract  for  teachers  is  presented: 

I agree  that  I will  take  a vital  interest  in  church  and 
Sunday  School  work  and  other  community  activities;  that  I 
uni  not  entertain  company  until  late  hours  at  night  and  thus 
render  my  school  work  next  day  inefficient;  that  I will  not 
attend  sorry  moving  pictures  and  vaudeville  shows;  that  I will 
not  fall  in  love  or  become  familiar  with  high  school  pupils; 
that  I will  not  attend  card  and  dancing  parties;  that  I will 
not  fail  to  use  good  sense  and  discretion  in  the  comp ary  I 
keep;  that  I will  use  ny  best  endeavors  during  the  year  to 
improve  my  work  as  a teacher;  and  that  I will  do  nothing  to 
bring  disrepute  on  the  home  in  which  I live  or  to  cause  right 
thinking  people  to  speak  disparagingly  of  me  and  of  my  work. 2 


^Minutes  of  the  Wilson  County  School  Board,  1913-1915,  PP»  U95-5 23. 

^Wilson  City  and  County  Public  Schools  Teacher's  Contract,  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Wilson  County  Schools,  'ilaon. 
North  Carolina. 


Rock  Ridge— A Farm  Life  School 

The  new  school  was  organized  as  a farm  life  school  and  be- 
came the  first  school  of  its  type  in  Wilson  County.  Students  came 
from  all  over  the  county  to  study  agriculture  and  home  economics* 
known  then  as  domestic  science.  The  faculty*  by  this  time*  had  grown 
to  nine  members.  The  growth  of  the  school  and  its  faculty,  and  the 
improved  curriculum  of  the  Rock  Ridge  School  are  indicated  in  the 
following  announcements  for  the  school  session  1917-1918: 

The  Wilson  County  Farm  Life  School  was  established  in  the 
Rock  Ridge  District  of  Wilson  County  under  the  "Guilford  Farm 
Life  School  Law"  in  191U,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  then 
in  connection  with  the  State  High  School  and  the  Rock  Ridge 
Graded  Schools* 

Buildings  and  Equipment 

The  buildings  consist  of  a central  school  building,  a dor- 
mitory for  girls  and  a beys’  dormitory.  The  lower  floor  of 
the  boys’  dormitory  is  used  for  a Domestic  Science  department 
consisting  of  two  connecting  rooms,  one  room  being  used  for  a 
sewing  and  theory  or  recitation  room  and  the  other  for  prac- 
tical work  in  cooking. 

The  Agricultural  room  is  on  this  floor  also  and  is  being 
fitted  up  as  a laboratory  and  class  room  for  the  departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Sciences.  In  this  room  at  various  times 
during  the  school  year  there  will  be  given  illustrated  lectures 
on  the  various  subjects  taught.  The  various  classes  and  the 
patrons  and  friends  will  at  all  times  be  welcomed. 

This  building  also  has  a basement  fitted  up  as  a model 
home  dairy  room  with  all  necessary  appliances.  Another  sec- 
tion of  this  building  is  devoted  to  manuel  training. 

The  Trustees  of  this  school  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
school  to  be  fully  equipped  for  the  Fall  term  of  1917,  and 
are  bending  every  effort  to  make  this  school  one  where  parents 
can  be  assured  that  their  children  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  a school  -which  is  well  equipped  for  their  training. 

The  Aims  and  Scope  of  the  Work 

The  course  of  study  is  designed  for  the  very  large  group 
of  young  people  who  will  not  continue  their  school  work  beyond 
the  High  School,  and  who  need  a better  preparation  than  the 
common  school  can  give. 
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The  coarse  of  study  has  been  outlined  with  three  princi- 
pal objects  in  viewt  First,  to  give  the  pupils  a practical 
working  knowledge  of  Agriculture  and  Horae  Economics  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  a definite  connection  between  their  school 
work  and  their  home  life  and  employment.  Second,  to  arouse  in 
the  boys  an  interest  in  and  a respect  for  the  business  of  farm- 
ing, and  to  awaken  in  the  girls  an  appreciation  for  the  place 
that  household  duties  occupy  in  the  lives  of  all  women  and  of 
the  necessity  for  careful  preparation  for  these  duties.  Third, 
to  make  better  rural  citizens  of  these  young  people  by  giving 
them  a more  comprehensive  view  of  life  and  a better  understand- 
ing of  social  conditions  and  obligations. 

The  class  room  work  will  not  only  teach  correct  practices, 
but  will  explain  why  these  practices  are  correct.  Enough  prac- 
tical work  will  be  required  of  the  students  to  insure  that 
they  will  be  able  to  apply  this  training  tosrery  day  conditions. 

Admission  and  Classifications 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  High  School  and  Farm  Life 
School  upon  showing  that  they  have  corrqpletod  the  first  seven 
grades  of  the  common  schools. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  register  and  be  classi- 
fied before  they  begin  work.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to 
begin  their  work  until  they  have  shown  that  they  have  completed 
tiie  previous  work  or  make  satisfactory  arrangements  to  over- 
come any  conditions  they  may  have. 

Expenses 

The  school  is  open  to  all  children  in  Wilson  County  above 
the  seventh  grade  and  under  21  years  of  age,  free  of  tuition. 
Students  in  Wilson  County  over  21  years  of  age,  and  all  other 
students  from  other  counties  will  be  charged  a tuition  fee  of 
$2.5 0 per  month. 

Board  and  room  will  be  furnished  at  actual  co3t.  The  ex- 
penses for  board,  lights,  heat  and  water  for  the  session  of 
1917-18  will  be  $10.00  for  a student  who  spends  the  week  end 
at  hojae  and  $13.00  for  a stuaent  who  is  spending  all  of  their 
time  at  the  school. 

A deposit  of  $3.00  will  be  required  of  all  boarding  pupils 
upon  entering  school  in  order  that  supplies  may  be  bought  to 
advantage  at  the  opening  of  school.  Statements  will  be  mailed 
at  the  close  of  each  month  when  payment  will  be  due.  Credit 
will  be  allowed  for  a student  who  is  absent  for  more  than  three 
days  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  necessary  absence. 

Discipline 

We  have  as  few  rules  as  possible,  consistent  with  good 
organization.  However,  in  order  to  have  a common  understanding 
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and  proper  co-operation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  guides 
to  conduct.  In  as  much  as  these  rules  are  necessary  for  the 

general  welfare  of  the  students  they  MUST  be  obeyed. 

Music 

Mrs.  Esther  Barnes  who  has  had  charge  of  this  department 
for  the  past  several  years  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
this  line  of  work  and  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  make  this  one 
of  the  best  departments  of  the  school.  The  tuition  of  this 
department  is  extra  and  can  be  arranged  with  her.  No  parent 
should  consider  an  education  fcr  her  girl  complete  without  a 
knowledge  of  music.-* 

The  Farm  Life  Fchool  had  become  a popular  type  school  (example: 
The  newly  organized  Rock  Ridge  Farm  Life  School)  and  was  defined  as  to 
its  purpose  in  a special  report  before  the  Joint  Conference  of  County 
Superintendents  and  Public  High  School  Principals  at  Raleigh  on  November 
23,  1915. 

The  farm  life  school  affords  boys  of  the  county  districts 
an  opportunity  to  study  agri culture  and  certain  allied  sub- 
jects, and  affords  girls  an  opportunity  to  study  home  economics 
and  certain  related  subjects.  The  funds  for  operating  these 
special  departments  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  or  farm- 
life  departments,  are  contributed  by  the  county  and  the  State, 
and  these  funds  are  in  addition  to  all  other  school  funds  con- 
tributed from  these  sources.  ...  Instruction  is  not  high 
school  grades  alone;  these  departments  are  open  also  to  pupils 
of  the  grammar  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  local  elementary 
school  operation  in  connection  with  the  high  school.  Certain 
lines  of  extension  work  and  home  project  work  are  carried  on 
in  the  coraminity  not  only  during  the  regular  session,  but  in 
vacation  time.* 2 

The  Rock  Ridge  Farm  Life  School  offered  a choice  of  subjects, 
and  ihe  opportunity  for  advanced  study.  Students  had  the  following 
choice  of  subjects: 


X 

Announcements,  Wilson  County  Farm  Life  School  - Rock  Ridge 
Graded  School,  Session  1917-1918. 

2"Report  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools, Biennial 
Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina,  scholas- 
tic years  19114-1  yip  and  1915-1916,  p.  iff. 
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English-  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  literature 

Mathematics-  advanced  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
solid  geometry 

History  - English  history,  general  history,  ancient  history, 
American  history.  History  of  North  Carolina 

Foreign  Languages-  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish* 


State  Department  Influences 

Community  Service  Leagues  were  organized  in  the  communities 
having  Farm  Life  Schools.  The  League  at  Rock  Ridge  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  in  the  state  due  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
interest,  and  pride  which  was  exhibited  by  the  entire  community. 

In  consenting  on  the  value  of  Community  Service  Leagues,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina  stated: 

The  object  of  a Community  Service  League  is  to  organize 
permanently  the  combined  strength  of  a community.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  leagues  is  for  each  community  to  find  ways  to 
increase  the  happiness  of  country  life;  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional, social,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  community;  to 
conserve  the  health  of  community  dwellers;  to  lighten  their 
labors  by  the  introduction  of  home  conveniences  and  farm  ma- 
chines; and  to  add  economically  to  the  productivity  of  their 
farms;  to  encourage  community  thrift  and  saving,  and  in  general 
to  promote  community  welfare  by  united  effort. 

Poor  schools  and  churches,  pathetic  loneliness,  poverty 
of  soil  and  soul,  tenantry,  isolation,  bad  roads,  bad  health, 
joyless  drudgery  in  home  and  field — -these  are  a few  of  the 
rural  ills  to  be  combated  by  the  organization  of  community 
service  leagues.  • • .2 

Simultaneously,  another  movement  to  reduce  illiteracy  in  North 
Carolina  began  in  19lU  under  the  leadership  of  State  Superintendent 
J.  T.  Joyner.  This  movement  pointed  up  the  facts  concerning  adult 


1Ibid. , p.  29-30. 
2Ibid. . p.  15-17. 


illiteracy.  In  1911*-19l5  a great  volunteer  teaching  force,  without 
additional  compensation,  led  by  superintendent  Joyner  and  supported 
by  various  educational,  fraternal,  and  religious  organizations  went 

y ...  « 

into  all  sections  of  the  state  and  gathered  thousands  of  illiterates 
into  schools  and  taught  them.  These  schools  were  known  as  the  "Moonlight 
Schools. * 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  development  of  plans 
for  teaching  adult  illiterates  in  North  Carolina* 

191ii-19lS. — Moonlight  schools. 

1.  Volunteer  teaching  force. 

(a)  Teachers  in  day  schools. 

(b)  Workers  from  various  religious  and  fra- 
ternal organizations,  women's  clubs,  so- 
cieties, etc. 

2.  November  1915  designated  "Moonlight  School 
Month." 

(a)  Enrollment  of  about  10,000  in  about  1,000 
schools. 

(b)  Special  assistance  given  by  private 
fraternities. 

1916- 1917.— Practically  no  work  of  teaching  illiterates. 

1.  Wave  of  volunteer  efforts  subsides  as  high 
tide  of  popular  movement  recedes. 

2.  Real  teachers  not  financially  able  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  work. 

3.  Lack  of  organization. 

1917- 1918.— Legislature  appropriated  funds  for  teaching  adult 

illiterates. 

1.  25,000  dollars  appropriated  annually  for  two 
years. 

(a)  Rules  and  regulations  made  hy  State  Board 
cf  Education  relative  to  expenditure  of 
appropriation. 

(b)  County,  community,  or  other  agency  to 
duplicate  State  fund  in  each  instance. 

(c)  State  Director  of  work  appointed  and  or- 
ganization begun  August,  1917. 

2.  Community  schools  for  adults  organized. 

(a)  Schools  taught  in  30  counties. 

(b)  5,326  enrolled  for  period  of  at  least  one 
month. 


(c)  Teaching  force  for  most  part  regular  day- 
school  teachers  paid  according  to  enroll- 
n»nt  and  average  attendance  of  illiterates 
as  per  rules  and  regulations  of  State 
Board  of  Education. 

1919-1920.— Schools  for  adult  illiterates  a part  of  public  school 
system. 

1.  Legislature  of  1919  makes  schools  for  teaching 
illiterates  a part  of  public  school  system  of 
North  Carolina. 

(a)  Appropriation:  ("The  State  Board  of  Edu- 

cation is  authorized  to  provide  rules  and 
regulations  for  conducting  schools  to  teach 
adult  illiterates,  and  such  schools  when 
provided  for  shall  become  a part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State  and  shall 
be  supported  as  is  provided  for  other  public 
schools  of  the  State.”  5607,  p.  63,  School 
Law). 

(b)  Funds  provided:  ("The  County  board  of 

education  shall,  upon  direction  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, provide  annually  in  the  county  school 
budget,  unless  otherwise  provided,  a sum 
necessary  to  teach  the  adult  illiterates 

in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  a like  sum  shall  be  appropriated 
from  the  State  public  school  fund."  (5609, 
p.  63,  School  Law). 

2.  Community  schools  for  adult  illiterates  1919-1920. 

(a)  Schools  taught  in  66  counties. 

(b)  10,050  adult  illiterates  enrolled  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  month. 

(c)  5,32li  above  third  grade  standard  enrolled 
and  taught  in  community  schools  for  adults 
1918-1920. 

(d)  Average  age  of  15,276  adult  illiterates 
enrolled  and  taught  in  1917-1920  is  2li 
years. 

3.  Teachers  for  community  schools  and  for  scat- 
tered illiterates. 

(a)  Whole  time  teachers  employed. 

1.  County  organizers  and  directors  of  work. 

2.  Special  teachers  who  give  whole  time 
to  work,  teaching  a series  of  schools, 
going  from  one  community  to  another. 

3.  Special  teachers  employed  by  school 
boards  as  part  of  teaching  force. 

(b)  Part  time  teachers  employed. 

1.  Community  workers  who  teach  illiterates 
in  their  homes. 
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2.  Day  school  teachers  who  teach  evening 
classes  of  illiterates  or  teach  indi- 
viduals in  homes  or  elsewhere. 

3.  All  others  who  teach  illiterates  in 
groups  or  otherwise. 

The  above  outline  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  concrete 
information  concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  North 
Carolina's  plan  for  teaching  her  adult  illiterates.  These 
stated  facts  and  figures  suggest  merely  the  foundation  plan 
upon  which  we  hope  to  build  a system  of  instruction  by  means 
of  which  every  normal  adult  illiterate  in  North  Carolina  Bay 
be  taught  at  least  to  read  and  to  write. 

Special  conditions  in  North  Carolina  have  made  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  education  necessary.  The  citizenship  of 
North  Carolina  has  had  no  great  interest  in  public  education 
else  this  overwhelming  number  of  native  born  illiterates  would 
not  be  possible  today.  This  lack  of  interest  has  tolerated 
poor  schools  with  poor  teachers,  short  terms  with  long  courses 
of  study,  while  year  after  year  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  have 
stayed  out  of  school  because  they  had  no  faith  in  it,  or  left 
school  because,  being  poorly  taught,  they  lost  faith  in  them- 
selves. Teaching  illiterates  is  an  easy  problem  once  they 
are  willing  to  be  taught)  but  it  is  no  easy  task  to  restore 
to  these  long  neglected  ones  their  lost  faith  in  themselves. 

This  takes  a persistent,  optimistic  worker  with  never  fail- 
ing tact  and  enthusiasm;  one  who  is  able  to  establish  a per- 
sonal relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  have  been  called  the  tools  of  learning. 

If  the  pupil  is  taught  the  mastery  of  these  simple  tools,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  inspired  with  the  will  to  do,  there  is  no 
task  impossible  for  him,  nor  will  there  bo  any  problem  finally 
too  difficult  for  him  to  solve.  We  believe  it  is  not  too  late 
to  reach  thousands  of  illiterates  and  near  illiterates  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  reach  of  day  schools.  No  discussion  relative 
to  North  Carolina's  vital  need  for  this  phase  of  educational 
work  is  necessary  other  than  the  overwhelming  fact  that  probably 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  State's  total  population  of  white 
adults  and  three-fourths  of  negro  adults  are  either  illiterates 
or  near  illiterates. 

Two  incidents  disclosed  the  very  unpleasant  fact  that  there  were 
many  adult s in  North  Carolina  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
first  was  the  conscription  or  draft  system  and  the  other  was  conferring 
the  right  of  suffrage  upon  the  women  of  the  State*  It  was  known  that 


1Ibid.,  pp.  3-U. 
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there  was  much  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina.  Certainly  the  people 
•who  bad  ever  paid  any  attention  to  educational  statistics  knew  itj 
but  even  they  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  the  predicament  until  the 
draft  and  women’s  suffrage  brought  it  home  to  them* 

According  to  governmental  reports,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
young  men  between  21  and  31  years  of  age  who  were  called  to  military 
duty  were  found  to  be  illiterate.  In  addition,  when  women  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  voting,  the  fact  developed  that  thousands  of  white 
women  in  North  Carolina  were  unable  to  read  Idle  constitution  and  to 
qualify  as  voters. 

Since  the  Legislature  of  1919  made  the  tea«hing  of  adult  il- 
literates a part  of  the  public  school  system,  a certain  kind  of  pub- 
licity had  become  necessary~a  helpful  kind  that  made  each  citizen 
recognize  the  illiteracy  of  his  community  as  a problem,  not  only  al- 
truisticly  but  economcly.  Teachers  and  other  school  officers,  together 
with  the  ministers  in  the  State,  and  the  press,  were  considered  as  good 
agents  of  education.  It  became  necessary  for  all  concerned  to  become 
sufficiently  interested  in  public  education  to  inform  themselves  of 
the  problems  confronting  them  in  order  that  they  might  discuss  the 
subject  intelligently.  After  a teacher  had,  with  the  help  of  various 
agencies,  gathered  together  her  group  of  illiterates  and  taught  them, 
the  ones  taught  became  the  most  successful  of  all  agencies  for  adver- 
tising the  work*-*- 
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With  hopes  for  unified  action  and  support  in  reducing  illit- 
eracy, North  Carolina  organized  and  conducted  coiimuiity  schools  for 
the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  provide  primary  instruction  for  those  more  than  four- 
teen years  old  in  the  community,  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  never 
learned  to  read  intelligently  or  to  write  a readable  letter  or  to  use 
figures  in  solving  single,  every-day  problems. 

(2)  To  provide  further  instruction  to  any  others  more  than 

f over  teen  years  old  in  the  community,  who  for  various  reasons,  have  not 
coiqpleted  subjects  usually  taught  in  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

(3)  To  provide  programs  by  means  of  which  may  be  taught  need- 
ful community  subjects,  such  as  community  civics,  health,  thrift,  horae- 
roaking,  and  gardening. 

The  number  of  community  schools  increased  rapidly  throughout 
the  state,  and  requests  for  such  schools  exceeded  the  funds  available. 

A careful  survey  of  each  prospective  community  was  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  As  an  outgrowth 
of  this  survey,  the  state  inspector  of  public  high  schools  in  North 
Carolina  presented  the  following  ways  of  organizing  community  schools: 

(l)  Make  a survey  of  the  community  with  reference  to  the 
following:  (a)  Number  of  families  and.  members  over  fourteen  years  in 

each  family  and  in  about  which  grade  in  the  regular  school  each  member 
would  be  classed?  (b)  living  conditions?  (c)  industrial  conditions?  and 
(d)  likes,  dislikes,  and  wants  of  the  people. 
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(2)  Plan  two  or  three  nights  each  week  for  regular  class  work, 
and  an  occasional  night  for  a program  that  will  entertain  and  at  the 
same  time  stress  some  community  need,  such  as  health,  thrift,  civics. 
(This  special  program  would  be  for  all  the  people  of  the  community 

and  should  be  continued  throughout  the  whole  year.  With  proper  leader- 
ship, this  meeting  would  be  used  as  a clearing  house  for  live  subjects 
that  need  to  be  studied  in  each  community.  This  will  also  tend  to 
develop  much  needed  community  leadership  and  offers  a means  of  putting 
community  thought  and  sentiment  upon  a sane  basis,  rather  than  that  of 
distorted  hearsay  methods  which  often  obtain  among  the  uninformed.) 

(3)  In  connection  with  community  schools,  or  where  there  are 
no  community  schools,  scattered  adult  illiterates  may  be  taught  in 
their  homes  or  other  convenient  places.  This  takes  care  of  the  ones 
who  can  not  or  will  not  attend  schools.  Two  dollars  from  the  State  and 
two  dollars  from  the  county  or  local  funds  will  be  paid  to  the  teacher 
for  each  adult  illiterate  who  is  given  as  much  as  one  month’s  work.^ 

Recent  Developments  at  Rock  Ridge 

From  meager  beginnings  to  the  first  Farm  Life  school.  Idle  Rock 
Ridge  community  professed  active  interest  and  loyal  support  for  their 
school.  The  citizens  have  been  patient  but  ever  ready  to  rally  to 
forces  which  might  affect  their  school.  During  the  years  of  the  First 
World  War,  progress  seemed  slow;  but  by  1918  the  school  officials  en- 
visioned Rock  Ridge  School  in  a greater  sphere  of  service. 

^Ibid. , pp.  6-7. 
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The  class  of  1918  was  the  first  class  to  graduate  under  an 
eleven  year  program.  There  were  ten  graduates  in  1918  while  in  1953 
there  were  78  seniors  graduating  under  a twelve  year  program. 

In  1919  consolidation  of  schools  began  in  Wilson  County. 

The  growth  in  school  population  demanded  a new  school  for  Rock  Ridge. 
This  new  building  was  used  until  1938  when  the  txiilding  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  school  term. 

The  community  responded  immediately  and  began  to  help  the 
school  board  in  making  arrangements  to  carry  on  the  regular  class 
work.  The  Women's  Club  offered  its  building,  neighboring  schools 
accepted  students;  and  the  principal's  home,  the  teachers'  dormitory 
and  the  local  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  were  used  to  house  classes. 

Immediately  plans  were  made  for  a larger  and  more  modem  build- 
ing. In  1939  the  new  building  was  completed.  Today  it  is  still  the 
most  modem  building  in  the  Wilson  County  system  of  schools. 

The  school  building  contains  an  auditorium  seating  1500  people, 
music  rooms,  a lunch  room  with  steam  tables  and  modem  kitchen  equip- 
ment, a complete  home  economic  unit,  including  bedroom  with  bath, 
kitchen,  sewing  room  and  lecture  room.  Other  features  include  a prin- 
cipal's office,  special  teacher  rest  rooms,  storage  rooms,  two  libra- 
ries (elementary  and  high  school),  fifteen  class  rooms  including  facili- 
ties for  a commercial  department,  end  a science  department  consisting  of 
a lecture  room,  a laboratory,  end  a large  storage  room  for  equipment. 

The  agriculture  department  is  housed  in  three  separate  build- 
ings. This  department  includes  lecture  rooms  and  shops,  properly 
equipped  for  teaching  the  use  of  the  latest  tools  and  machines. 
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Rock  Ridge  has  the  largest  enrollment  in  agriculture  in  the  state. 
Adjacent  to  the  main  building  is  the  gymnasium  which,  is  the  largest 
rural  school  gymnasium  east  of  Raleigh,  the  capital  city. 

The  Rock  Ridge  School  System  has  four  elementary  feeder-schools. 
These  schools  are  s Laura*  s School  with  310  students,  Sims  School  with 
292  students,  Bullock's  School  with  223  students,  Buckhom  School  with 
31*6  students,  and  lastly  Rock  Ridge  School  with  391  elementary  students 
and  330  high  school  students.  The  total  school  enrollment  for  the 
Rock  Ridge  School  and  its  feeder-system  is  1,562;  of  this  number, 

1,232  are  elementary  pupils  and  the  remainder  of  330  are  high  school 
students. 

Types  of  Significant  Educational 
Experiences  at  Rock  Ridge 

In  describing  several  of  the  significant  educational  experiences 
offered  at  Rock  Ridge,  the  writer  will  include  only  those  experiences 
which  are  provided  for  students  in  the  high  school.  As  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  same  chapter,  only  the  significant  educational  experiences  of- 
fered children  in  elementary  school  at  Sand  Hill  were  described.  By 
this  procedure,  the  significant  educational  experiences  of  two  community 
schools— one  an  elementary  school  and  the  other,  a high  school,  can  be 
described  in  detail.  No  attempt  is  made  to  describe  all  the  kinds  of 
significant  educational  experiences  which  children  receive  at  Rock  "idge. 

Community-Conraencement  Picnic 

Each  year  at  the  close  of  the  commencement  exercises,  a school- 
conraunity  picnic  is  held.  The  different  families  bring  baskets  of  food 
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and  spread  food  on  tables,  built,  painted,  and  kept  in  a good  state  of 
repair  by  the  students  of  the  agriculture  department*  The  picnic  has 
become  a tradition  and  usually  county  and  state  political  leaders  deem 
it  a privilege  to  receive  invitations.  Usually  the  attendance  runs 
into  several  hundreds.  Preceding  the  picnic,  and  immediately  after 
the  commencement  exercises  in  the  large  auditorium,  a band  concert  is 
held.  After  the  picnic,  a baseball  game  is  played  between  the  regu- 
lar school  team  and  a community  team.  The  spirit  of  competition  is 
high.  The  ball  game  is  considered  to  be  the  "prized"  game  of  the 
year,  because  the  community  team  is  usually  a member  of  a district 
league.  Amid  the  game,  scouts  and  college  coaches  are  looking  for 
promising  players* 

Selected  School-Community  Demonstrations 

The  agriculture  department,  in  cooperation  with  local  farmers, 
sponsors  various  types  of  demonstrations  several  times  each  year. 
Demonstrations  are  usually  conducted  by  the  students  in  agriculture 
under  the  supervision  of  the  two  agriculture  teachers.  Some  of  the 
demonstrations  held  in  the  community  in  the  past  year  were* 

Spraying . — Tobacco . cotton,  fruit  trees,  gardens,  end  flowers. 

Ca s tr a tl on . — Boars . bulls,  and  cocks. 

Soil  analysis.— -Samples  of  the  soil  are  analyzed  to  determine 
the  proper  fertilizer  to  use. 

Land  terracing. — In  order  to  demonstrate  scientific  terracing 
practices,  the  agriculture  teachers  and  their  students  with  proper 
machinery  construct  terraces  which  will  last  and  prove  to  be  of  benefit 
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to  the  farmer.  The  community  benefits  from  this  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  one  of  the  good  soil  conservation  practices. 

I rrl ga ti on . —For  the  past  several  years  it  has  been  necessary 
to  dig  water  holes  for  irrigation  purposes  and  for  the  watering  of 
cattle  and  swine.  Fish  have  been  secured  and  added  to  the  water  holes. 
Thus,  the  water  holes  furnish  a source  of  recreation  as  well  as  irrigation. 
Many  farmers  point  with  pride  to  their  well-stocked  fish  ponds. 

Forestry  practices. —The  students,  as  well  as  the  adults,  learn 

about  propagation  of  trees,  fire  lanes,  thinning  of  trees,  cutting  trees 

x 

for  pulp  wood,  tree  diseases  and  insect  control. 

Year-around  gardens. — Lay  citizens  (men  and  women)  are  invited 
to  visit  garden  projects  each  month  of  the  year.  Detailed  records  are 
kept  concerning  costs,  lend  preparations,  and  dates  of  planting  seeds 
and  harvesting  of  vegetables,  amount  of  vegetables  produced  and  profits 
realized.  These  records  are  available  at  school  and  at  the  homes  of 
the  producers.  Many  adults  have  become  members  of  the  Year- Around- 
Garden  Club  of  Rock  Ridge.  One  garden  last  year  had  twenty-two  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  vegetables  growing  in  it  during  the  month  of  July. 

Landscaping  and  Soil  Conservation. —Two  of  the  churches  of  the 
community  were  remodeled  during  the  past  year.  The  students,  enrolled 
in  agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  landscaped  and 
planted  the  lawns.  One  of  the  churches  had  a badly  eroded  yard,  which 
presented  an  opportunity  for  a practical  demonstration  of  soil  con- 
servation. Not  only  have  the  students  landscaped  churches,  but  many 
of  them  have  landscaped  the  grounds  of  their  own  homes. 
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Agriculture  Evening  Classes 

One  of  the  strong  features  of  the  community  school  program  at 
Rock  Ridge  is  the  feeling  that  the  school  serves  everyone — young  and 
old.  In  1914,  when  the  state  of  North  Carolina  outlined  plans  for 
teaching  adult  illiterates  by  organizing  Moonlight  Schools,  Rock  Ridge 
claimed  the  first  Farm  Life  School  in  Wilson  County.  Since  that  time, 
services  of  the  school  facilities  and  the  instructors  have  been  shared 
with  the  adults  of  the  community.  Rock  Ridge  has  two  agricultural  tea- 
chers and  two  assistants  (shop  teachers)  to  teach  adults  and  veterans. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  witness  a complete  overhauling  of  a 
car  in  one  night  or  to  see  a tractor  motor  being  rebuilt  by  farmers  in 
the  same  shop.  As  many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  different  projects 
may  receive  attention  in  one  night.  The  school  has  the  equipment  and 
the  farmers  of  the  community  use  it  to  build  or  to  repair  the  machinery 
they  need  in  order  to  carry  on  a livelihood.  The  school  shops  are  open 
each  night  for  the  community,  and  instruction  is  available  two  nights 
each  week.  The  farmers  and  lay  people  of  the  community  decide  what 
problems  they  wish  to  discuss  and  then  the  agricultural  teachers  lead 
the  discussions  and  present  latest  research  in  the  light  of  practical 
application.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  agricultural  teachers 
may  teach  a boy  in  regular  daily  classes  and  at  night  teach  his  older 
brother,  father,  or  grandfather.  The  head  teacher  of  agriculture  told 
the  writer  that  twenty  years  ago  superstitions  and  disbelief  were  ob- 
stacles; but  now,  there  isn't  enough  time  in  the  day  end  night  to  render 
all  the  services  for  which  he  and  his  department  get  requests.  This  same 
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teacher  further  said,  "It’s  hard  to  get  rid  of  ny  students.  I teach 
them  for  four  years.  They  graduate,  go  home  for  a month  or  two,  and 
corns  back  to  the  evening  classes • " 

Homemaking  Evening  Classes 

What  do  women  do  when  they  get  together  at  Rock  Ridge  in  the 
evening?  Gossip?  No,  they’re  listening  to  new  ideas,  discussing  the 
latest  book,  testing  recipes,  sewing,  preserving  food,  or  demonstrating 
and  testing  some  "new  something"  which  they  have  studied  in  the  evening 
classes.  The  home  economics  teacher  often  calls  upon  the  County  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  to  assist  her  in  the  evening  classes.  Specialists 
in  child  care,  nursing,  first  aid,  home  and  yard  beautification,  and 
the  like  are  brought  in  from  time  to  time  to  help  mothers  and  other 
women  in  their  special  areas  of  interests.  There  is  plenty  of  the 
latest  equipment  in  the  home  economics  department  for  trying  out  new 
ideas.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  the  women  plan  a social  and  invite 
the  men  (husbands,  sons,  etc.)  from  the  agricultural  shops.  It  could 
be  said  that  in  Rock  Ridge,  the  entire  family  goes  to  school — the  chil- 
dren by  day  and  the  parents  by  night# 

Pig-Cow-Chick-Seed  Chain 

A child  who  enters  the  agriculture  and  home  economics  depart- 
ment of  the  Pock  Ridge  school  and  finds  himself  without  money  for  a 
project,  need  not  worry  or  feel  embarrassed.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  a pig-cow-chick-seed  chain  operating.  Many  pure  bred  animals 
and  certified  seeds  are  distributed  each  year  to  boys  and  girls  who 
profess  an  interest  in  an  agricultural  project.  This  chain  of  assistance 
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has  received  much  local  and  state  acclaim.  Fathers  and  mothers  point 
with  pride  to  the  school  projects  which  their  children  are  "nursing" 
with  such  care.  Many  county-fair  awards  are  given  to  students  of  Rock 
Ridge  each  year  for  having  the  best  agricultural  projects  in  the  county. 

The  writer  was  impressed  with  the  number  of  State  Overall  Banner 
Awards  the  agriculture  department  has  won  in  crops  and  livestock  judging. 
In  addition,  the  Rock  Ridge  chapter  of  Future  Fanners  of  America  has 
won  the  County  Overall  Banner  Award  from  1947  to  1955.  This  is  the 
highest  competitive  award  given  for  excellence  of  students  enrolled 
in  high  sohool  departments  of  agriculture. 

Beautification  of  Grounds 

When  the  school  building  burned  down  in  December,  1938,  all 
the  shrubbery  was  destroyed.  In  1939,  when  the  new  school  plant  was 
completed,  a major  landscaping  job  faced  the  school  and  community. 

The  school  had  only  a small  budget  for  this  project.  The  agricultural 
teacher  and  his  students  began  propagating  shrubs  and  making  plans  for 
landscaping  the  new  and  larger  school  grounds.  The  school  spent  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  in  landscaping  the  grounds,  but  the 
remainder  of  four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  shrubbery  can  be  credited 
to  the  agriculture  department* 

The  community  helped  to  clean  the  debris  from  the  grounds 
after  the  school  burned  and  helped  to  build  and  grade  a drive  around 
the  school  building  one-fifth  of  a mile  long  for  parking. 
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The  Rock  Ridge  Health  Center 

Residents  of  the  Rock  Ridge  community,  where  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  fanners  own  their  lend,  realized  that  they  were  urgently 
in  need  of  a doctor  two  years  ago,  A meeting  was  called  at  a local 
general  store,  and  the  citizens  decided  that  they  would  build  their 
own  clinic  and  invite  a doctor  to  come  and  establish  his  practice. 

The  citizens  attending  this  initial  meeting  listed  purposes  for  a 
health  center  at  Rock  Ridge,  These  purposes  were*  to  promote  the 
good  health  of  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  rural  areas  of 
Rock  Ridge  and  adjacent  communities;  to  provide  service  of  competent 
medical  personnel;  to  provide  clinical  and  hospital  facilities;  to 
engage  in  educational  programs  for  the  betterment  of  the  general  health 
of  the  community;  and  generally  to  do  any  and  all  things  in  the  interest 
of  health  and  medical  attention  for  residents  in  the  community,-1- 

Recreational  Experiences  for 
School  and  Community 

Rock  Ridge  has  one  of  the  most  outstanding  recreational  pro- 
grams in  North  Carolina,  The  new  gymnasium  is  used  constantly  by  the 

f 

school  and  community.  The  following  forms  of  recreation  are  provided 
for  the  children  and  adults i baseball,  football,  basketball,  volley- 
ball, softball,  horseshoes,  shuffleboard,  badminton,  folk,  square, 
and  social  dancing,  and  other  games  as  presented  in  the  state  course 
of  study  in  physical  education* 
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Evaluation  and  Eumary 

The  history  of  Bock  Ridge  School  is  interesting  in  that  it 
hns  been  an  evolvement  process  • Step  by  step  the  growth  of  the  school 
led  into  new  cycles  of  development  and  societal  influence.  The  com- 
munity and  the  school  were  co-workers  in  a united  effort  to  develop 
a good  school  and  a good  conraunity  for  its  citizens.  Parents  wanted 
"something  better  for  their  children"  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  it.  Parents,  ministers,  and  teachers  "talked  and  preached"  edu- 
cation. Graduates  of  the  school  settled  in  the  community  and  in  turn 
became  staunch  supporters  of  the  school.  An  improved  economy  resulted. 
It  is  true  that  the  school  took  their  tax  money,  but  it  gave  back  good 
citizenship.  From  the  beginning.  Rock  .iidge  community  has  had  a high 
percentage  of  «rra.n  landowners  and  an  amazing  number  of  college  gradu- 
ates, for  a small  community.  Its  citizens  are  wide  awake  and  take 
every  opportunity  for  inproving  their  environment— life  in  the  school 
and  life  in  the  conraunity.  The  Rock  Ridge  citizens  have  made  of  their 
school  and  conraunity  a laboratory  for  learning  where  all  concerned 
have  grasped  a true  understanding  of  the  power  of  education. 


CHAPTER  V 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FACTORS  AFFECTING 
THE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  CONCEPT 

In  Chapter  III,  a definition,  and  a list  of  fifteen  charac- 
teristics of  the  conmunity  school  were  formulated  fcy  compiling  re_ 
search  and  the  thinking  of  outstanding  educational  leaders  in  the 
community  school  movement.  In  Chapter  IV,  an  historical  account  of 
the  two  rural  coitmunity  schools  used  in  this  stu^y  was  presented. 

In  this  chapter  data  are  presented  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  writer's  study  of  the  Sand  Hill  School  in  Carroll  County, 
Georgia  and  the  Rock  Ridge  School  in  Wilson  County,  North  Carolina. 

The  data  obtained  were  carefully  tabulated,  recorded,  and  analyzed. 

The  data  are  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the 
respondents  (teachers  and  administrators,  lay  citizens,  and  pupils) 
regardin*;  the  degree  to  which  the  programs  in  each  school  are  in  her- 
niary with  the  "characteristic-practice”  pattern. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  evaluation  which  would  indicate  the 
value  levels  of  the  characteristics  and  practices,  the  relative  values 
have  been  weighted  and  average  values  obtained.  The  scale  of  1 rep- 
resenting To  Little  Or  No  Extent;  the  scale  of  2 representing  To 
Some  Extent;  and  the  scale  of  U representing  To  A Great  Extent  were 
assigned  to  the  responses.  The  formula  used  is  as  follows*  where 
x ■ evaluation  and  f » frequency,  weighted  value  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  evaluations  times  their  frequencies. 
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The  average  value  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  evaluations 

times  their  frequencies  divided  by  the  number  of  the  evaluations, 

or  average  value  - fx^  + fxg  ♦ fx^. 

| * 

The  weighted  average  data  obtained  from  the  opinionaires 
have  been  tabulated  and  given  in  Tables  IV  to  XIX,  Only  the  charac- 
teristics are  given  in  their  complete  form,  the  practices  listed 
under  each  of  them  are  only  numbered.  For  a complete  and  detailed 
statement  of  both  characteristics  and  practices,  see  Appendix  F# 

In  the  first  part  of  Chapter  V the  evaluations  of  lay  citi- 
zens, principals  and  teachers,  and  pupils  of  the  Sand  Hill  School 
will  be  analyzed  and  discussed;  in  the  second  part  the  same  will  be 
done  for  the  Hock  Ridge  School.  In  these  evaluations,  the  respon- 
dents express  their  individual  opinions  as  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  characteristics  and  practices  of  the  community  school  concept 
are  being  carried  out  in  their  respective  schools. 

In  the  following  analysis,  no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  in 
detail  all  the  125  practices  which  relate  to  the  fifteen  characteris- 
tics of  the  Sand  Hill  and  Rock  Ridge  schools.  Some  elements  of  the 
practices  have  been  discussed  previously  in  context  while  others 
bear  rather  close  relationships  to  ones  which  will  receive  considera- 
tion later.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  those  of 
major  significance  to  the  extent  that  they  tend  to  denote  particular 
trends  in  the  composite  opinion  of  the  panel. 
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The  Sand  Hill  School 

Program  of  CoMaunity  Recreation  (Table  IV) 

Recreation  is  one  or  the  real  needs  in  many  rural  cooimunities# 
This  may  be  provided  Toy  the  community  itself,  or  by  the  ooimsmity  school 
which  see:as  to  be  in  a particularly  favorable  position  to  provide  such 
services. 

The  data  relating  to  this  characteristic  indicate  that  pupils 
feel  the  school  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  providing  a program  of 
community  recreation.  The  professional  staff  and  lay  citizens  do  not 
share  the  evaluation  of  the  pupils  in  that  their  evaluations  show  that 
there  is  much  to  be  accomplished  in  effecting  a good  program  of  community 
recreation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  evaluation  of  prac- 
tices related  to  this  characteristic  tally  two  of  the  practices  have  been 
evaluated  by  the  pupils  as  being  equal  to  greater  than  the  evaluation 
they  give  to  the  characteristic  itself.  In  contrast  the  principal  and 
teachers  evaluated  the  practices  higher  than  the  characteristic  itself. 

Lay  citizens  show  dissatisfaction  with  the  summer  playground  pro- 
gram which  is  not  shared  ty  the  professional  staff  and  the  ptpils  (prac- 
tice two).  There  is  general  agreement  among  all  that  the  school  encoura- 
ges the  community  to  use  the  school  facilities  (practice  one). 

The  pupils  and  the  lay  citizens  think  that  the  school  does  little 
in  working  cooperatively  with  the  county  recreation  boards  in  planning 
and  financing  a unified  recreational  program  (fifth  practice).  Further, 
the  pupils  and  the  professional  staff  think  that  the  school  should  use  a 
greater  number  of  able  and  willing  parents  to  help  with  and  lead  various 
types  of  recreation  than  it  is  doing  at  present  (practice  four). 

In  general,  the  data  indicate  (l)  that  there  is  a need  for 
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TABES  17 

THE  PANBL*S*  OPEION  OF  THE  RECHEATIONAL 
JROORAM  IS  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N * 20 

N = 

'":’.»o.  of  Opinions 

with  Value  of 

Total 

Wtd. 

Aver- 

age 

I 

2 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No*  1 

The  community  school  assists  in 
providing  a program  of  community 
recreation* 

8 

1* 

2 

2 

22 

2.75 

Practices"** 

1 

8 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

2 

8 

1 

2 

5 

13 

1.63 

3 

6 

3 

3 

2 

20 

2.50 

h 

8 

5 

3 

- 

26 

3.25 

5 

8 

2 

5 

1 

19 

2.38 

6 

8 

5 

3 

- 

26 

3.25 

8 

3 

5 

- 

22 

2.75 

*Lay  Citizens,  Teacher  and  Principal,  Pupils 


*%  = To  A Great  Extent 
2 * To  Some  Extent 
1 a To  little  or  No  Extent 

See  Appendix  F for  detail  listing  of  practices* 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  N s with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

ip  y 1 Value  Value h 2 I Value  Value 


7 

1 

k 

2 

ia 

2.00 

7 

7 

— 

- 

28 

a.oo 

7 

5 

2 

- 

2U 

3.U3 

7 

5 

2 

mm 

2h 

3.1*3 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

7 

5 

2 

- 

2k 

3.1*3 

7 

l 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

7 

2 

5 

_ 

18 

2.57 

5 

k 

1 

*■ 

18 

3.60 

5 

5 

mm 

20 

a.oo 

5 

a 

1 

mm 

18 

3.60 

5 

2 

3 

- 

ia 

2.80 

5 

1 

a 

- 

12 

2.ao 

5 

- 

5 

- 

10 

2.00 

5 

1 

a 

- 

12 

2.ao 

5 

2 

3 

- 

ia 

2.80 
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greater  cooperation  between  the  professional  staff*  pupils  and  lay  citi- 
zens regarding  the  planning  and  executing  of  an  integrated  program  of 
community  recreation  (2)  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  an  effec- 
tive* far-reaching  program  of  community  recreation  is  achieved* 

Identifying  Community  Needs  (Table  V) 

In  identifying  needs  and  setting  goals*  the  community  school  has 
to  lay  a wide  groundwork  before  the  problems  can  be  solved.  Cooperative 
efforts  of  all  community  organizations  and  citizens,  surveys  to  discover 
local  resources  and  existing  conditions*  and  leaders  to  work  democratic- 
ally are  essential  prerequisites  in  identifying  community  needs. 

All  the  members  of  the  panel  indicate  that  the  school  assumes 
its  share  of  responsibility  in  identifying  community  needs.  However* 
there  are  specific  practices  relating  to  the  characteristic  which*  the 
panel  believes,  are  being  overlooked.  During  pre-planning  and  post- 
planning periods  and  at  other  times  during  the  school  year,  representa- 
tives from  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  the  iuitan  Club  work 
closely  with  the  professional  staff  in  studying  problems  affecting  the 
curriculum  and  general  school  policies  (practices  six  and  three).  The 
lay  citizens  think  that  the  school  could  initiate  more  new  activities 
and  courses  for  the  community  (practice  two).  The  teachers  and  the 
pupils  believe  that  the  school  could  be  made  more  effective  through  the 
services  of  a coisnunity-school  council  (practice  seven).  Further,  they 
think  the  school  could  provide  more  direct  experiences  in  the  curriculum 
to  help  students  identify  needs*  such  as  actually  participating  in  a com- 
munity survey  (practice  nine) . The  teachers  and  pupils  believe  that 
little  attention  is  given  at  the  present  time  to  (1)  drop-outs  and  follow- 
ups of  graduates  (practice  ten),  (2)  the  recreational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity (practice  eleven),  (3)  the  health  and  sanitation  practices  of  the 
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TABUS  V 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  IDENTIFYING  COMMUNITY 
NEEDS  THROUGH  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Lay  Citizen 

N - 20 

N a 

No*  of  Opinions 
with  Value  of 

Total 

Wtd. 

Aver- 

age 

2 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No*  2 

The  community  school  assumes 
its  share  of  responsibility 
in  identifying  community  needs. 8 

5 

2 

1 

25 

3.13 

Practices 

1 

8 

it 

It 

- 

2lt 

3.00 

2 

8 

2 

it 

2 

18 

2.25 

3 

8 

1 

7 

- 

18 

2.25 

1* 

8 

5 

3 

- 

26 

3.25 

5 

8 

7 

1 

- 

30 

3.75 

6 

8 

7 

1 

- 

30 

3.75 

7 

8 

5 

2 

1 

25 

3.13 

8 

8 

3 

5 

- 

22 

2.75 

9 

8 

it 

It 

mm 

2lt 

3.00 

ID 

8 

It 

it 

- 

21* 

3.00 

11 

8 

3 

5 

- 

22 

2.75 

Ill 


TABLE  V (aontinued) 


Principals  and  Teachers 


Pupils 


No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 
IT  2 *"T  Value  Valias 


7 

5 

2 

— 

21* 

3.1*3 

7 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

7 

1* 

• i 

3 

- 

22 

3.H* 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

% » 

2.29 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

7 

2 

5 

- 

18 

2.57 

7 

7 

- 

mm 

28 

l*.oo 

7 

«■» 

6 

- 

12 

1.71 

7 

♦ 

1 

•i  . t ' ' * 

6 

mm 

16 

2.29 

7 

* V'  ■» 

5 

2 

. iff 

12 

1.71 

7 

1 

1 

5 

11 

1.57 

7 

2 

5 

18 

2.57 

No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
N = with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 
k 2 1 Value  Value 


5 

1* 

1 

*• 

18 

3.60 

5 

1* 

1 

- 

18 

3.60 

5 

1* 

1 

- 

18 

3.60 

5 

l 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

5 

1 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

5 

2 

3 

- 

11* 

2.80 

5 

6 

- 

- 

20 

l*.oo 

5 

- 

5 

mm 

10 

2.00 

5 

- 

5 

- 

ID 

2.00 

5 

- 

5 

- 

10 

2.00 

5 

1 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

5 

5 

ID 

2.00 
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TABLE  VI 


THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  OF  MEETING  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 
THROUGH  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


N * 20 

N « 

Lay  Citizen 

No.  of  Opini  ons 
with  Value  of 

S 2 1 

Total 

Wtd. 

Value 

Aver- 

age 

Value 

Characteristic  No.  3 

The  community  school  assumes 
its  share  of  responsibility 
in  meeting  community  needs. 

8 

6 

2 

28 

3.50 

Practices 

1. 

8 

3 

h 

1 

21 

2.63 

2 

8 

7 

1 

- 

30 

3.75 

3 

8 

6 

2 

mm 

28 

3.50 

h 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2h 

3.00 

5. 

8 

U 

h 

mm 

2h 

3.00 

6.  •••••••••••• 

8 

6 

2 

- 

26 

3.50 

7 

8 

2 

6 

mm 

20 

2.50 

8 

8 

7 

1 

- 

30 

3.75 

9 

8 

5 

■ 3 

- 

26 

3.25 

10 

8 

h 

h 

- 

21* 

3.00 

11. 

8 

7 

1 

30 

3.75 

12 

8 

• 

• 

8 

8 

1.00 

13 

8 

6 

2 

w» 

28 

3.50 

lit 

8 

2 

5 

1 

19 

2.38 

15 

8 

5 

2 

1 

25 

3.13 

16.  •••••••••••• 

8 

l 

7 

- 

18 

2.25 

17 

8 

3 

5 

— 

22 

2.75 

18 

8 

8 

** 

32 

a. oo 
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TABUS  VI  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers 

N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
wlth  Value  of  Wtd.  age 
TT~  2 I Value  Value 


Pupils 

N * No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 
H "2  I Value  Value 


7 

1* 

3 

«9 

22 

3.H* 

5 

l 

1* 

— 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

1* 

3 

22 

3.H* 

tr 

** 

1 

k 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

7 

- 

28 

li.OO 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

i*.oo 

7 

6 

1 

- 

26 

3.71 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

1*.00 

7 

- 

2 

$ 

9 

1.29 

5 

1 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

h.00 

Y 

7 

«■» 

_ 

28 

1*.00 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

1*.00 

7 

- 

1 

6 

8 

1.11* 

5 

- 

2 

3 

7 

1.1*0 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

5 

1 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

2 

5 

- 

18 

2.57 

5 

1 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

5 

1 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

5 

- 

5 

- 

10 

2.00 

7 

«■ 

1 

6 

8 

1.11* 

5 

mm 

2 

3 

7 

1.1*0 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

5 

1 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

l*.oo 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

i 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

5 

1 

1* 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

7 

- 

- 

28 

l*.oo 

5 

5 

- 

mm 

20 

1».00 

7 

6 

- 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

i*.00 

TABUS  VII 


Uh 


THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  SAND  HILL'S  PREPARING  PERSONS 
AT  ANY  AGE  LEVEL  TO  TAKE  THEIR  PLACE  AS  RESPONSIBLE 
CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 


Lay  Citizen 

N = 20 

No*  of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

N * with  Value  of 

Wtd. 

age 

H 

C\J 

-cr 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No. 


The  community  school  attempts 
to  prepare  persons  at  any  age 

level  to  take  their  places  as 
responsible  contributing  mem- 


bers  of  the  community. 

8 

5 

2 

1 

2 9 

3.63 

Practices 

5 

3 

mm 

26 

3.25 

5 

1 

2 

2k 

3.00 

5 

2 

1 

25 

3.13 

6 

1 

1 

27 

3.38 

7 

1 

29 

3.63 

7 

1 

m 

29 

3.63 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

7 

1 

- 

29 

3.63 

5 

3 

mm 

26 

3.25 

N = 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


TABLE  VII  (continued) 


US 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

U 2 1 Value  Value 1;  2 1 Value  Value 


a 

3 

22 

3.1 1* 

5 

1* 

1 

«• 

18 

3.60 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

5 

5 

- 

« 

20 

a.  oo 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

5 

3 

2 

- 

12 

3.20 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

5 

1* 

1 

mm 

18 

3.60 

5 

2 

• 

21* 

3.1*3 

S 

1* 

1 

- 

10 

3.60 

7 

- 

- 

28 

1*.00 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

l*.oo 

7 

- 

- 

28 

i*.00 

5 

5 

- 

20 

a.  00 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

5 

1* 

1 

mm 

12 

3.60 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

S 

1* 

1 

- 

12 

3.60 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

5 

1* 

1 

12 

3.60 
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community  (practice  three),  (U)  and  the  ways  people  earn  a living 
(practice  four)* 

Meeting  Needs  (Table  VI) 

Though  there  are  many  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals, 
a community  school  which  is  concerned  with  its  total  coranunity  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  help  to  meet  most  of  the  needs  of  all  its  constituents* 
The  data  relating  to  this  characteristic  Indicate  that  the  lay 
citizens  and  the  professional  staff  believe  that  the  school  is  meeting 
needs  through  the  school  program*  The  pupils  do  not  agree  in  that  their 
evaluation  shows  that  the  school  could  do  a more  effective  job  in  meet- 
ing needs  of  the  Sand  Hill  community.  The  professional  staff  indicates 
there  are  specific  phases  of  the  program  which  are  practiced* 

The  Sand  Hill  School  strives  to  meet  community  needs  by*  making 
the  school  facilities  available  to  community  organizations,  urging  tea- 
chers and  students  to  work  closely  with  community  groups,  offering  clas- 
ses and  courses  needed  by  out-of-school  groups,  and  encouraging  inter- 
denominational and  coinnunity-wide  religious  groups  to  meet  at  the  school 
(practices  two,  three,  five,  six,  and  eighteen)* 

Che  of  the  more  unique  community  activities  being  carried  on  at 
Sand  Hill  is  the  Annual  Community-wide  Church  Service.  It  was  this  type 
of  service  which  brought  rival  elements  of  the  community  together,  initia- 
ting the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  the  Sand  Hill  Community  School. 

The  respondents  believe  that  the  school  should  work  more  closely 
with  community  leaders  in  solving  coranunity  problems  and  that  the  school 
personnel  should  increase  its  active  participation  in  community  organi- 
zations (practices  twelve  and  seven).  Several  of  the  teachers  are  mem- 
bers of  local  organizations  such  as  the  Ruitan  Club  and  the  Masonic  Order 
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and  its  auxiliaries.  Several  of  the  teachers  sponsor  scout  troops. 

The  pupils  rate  the  practices  higher  and  give  nore  practices 
higher  average  values  than  do  the  lay  citizens  and  the  professional 
staff.  The  explanation  for  this  trend  is  due  to  the  types  of  experi- 
ences provided  for  children  at  Sand  Hill  and  the  singular  pride  they 
exhibit  in  all  phases  of  school  endeavor. 

Responsible  Contributing  limbers  of 
the  Congimity-^OJL  Age  Levels  (faSTe  VII) 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  all  people,  and  particularly  of  chil- 
dren, is  a feeling  of  belonging,  a feeling  that  they  and  their  services 
are  needed  and  acceptable.  As  children,  parents,  and  teachers  work  and 
play  and  plan  together  there  develops  such  a feeling  among  all  concerned. 

All  questioned  think  that  the  school  is  doing  an  outstanding  ser- 
vice in  preparing  persons  at  any  age  level  to  become  responsible  contrib- 
uting members  of  the  cozmxunity  and  they  evaluate  this  characteristic 
accordingly. 

The  children  at  Sand  Hill  actually  share  in  many  phases  of 
school  and  commmity  living.  Learning  ty  doing  has  taken  on  real  mean- 
ing. All  three  groups  of  the  panel  believe  that  the  school  is  striving 
for  maximum  development  of  all  age  levels  (practices  one  through  nine). 
Even  the  pupils  in  the  first  grade  are  learning  good-housekeeping  prac- 
tices and  care  of  public  and  personal  properly  (practice  six).  Students 
at  Sand  Hill  expect  and  look  forward  to  responsible  committee  assignments. 
These  assignments  vary  from  serving  on  the  lunch  camnittee  to  serving  as 
official  school  hosts  and  hostesses.  As  the  children  work  at  school  and 
in  the  community,  and  the  citizens  visit  and  work  in  the  school,  both 
young  and  old  realize  the  true  meaning  of  cooperative  working  relation- 
ships. Such  undertakings  as  the  annual  food  booth  at  the  County  Fair, 
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the  painting  of  the  interior  of  the  school,  or  the  installation  of 
modem  limiting  facilities,  at  which  both  children  and  adults  worked 
after  school  hours,  an  Saturdays,  and  at  nights  hare  paved  the  way  for 
a complete  understanding  between  the  school  and  community* 

Because  Sand  Hill  is  one  of  the  poor  rural  coramunities  of 
Georgia,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  to  sup- 
plement the  educational  program  in  practical  ways  (practices  one,  eight, 
and  nine)*  Because  of  its  extensive  use  of  local  resources,  the  school 
and  the  coimunity  have  become  models  to  be  studied  by  frequent  visitors 
from  all  the  sections  of  the  United  States  and  from  many  foreign  coun- 
tries (Appendix  I),  Everybody  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  helps 
each  student  to  acquire  fundamental  skills  in  order  to  serve  himself  and 
others  best  (practice  five)* 

Elevating  Standards  of  Living  (Table  /III) 

The  school  is  the  one  institution  in  the  community  which  reaches 
into  the  greatest  number  of  homes  and  in  the  activities  of  which  every 
family  may  participate.  The  school  should  be  the  center  for  the  study 
of  community  problems  and  assume  the  role  of  coordinator  between  the 
other  coaaunity  organizations*  It  should  also  serve  as  a model  wherein 
the  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  practice  the  best  that  is  known  about 
learning  and  living* 

Cne  of  the  prime  factors  affecting  standards  of  living  is  health. 
From  the  low  evaluation  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  school  makes  too  few 
health  studies  which  could  serve  as  bases  of  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  health,  (practice  eight).  However,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
school  promotes  good  health  practices  among  its  pupils  and  that  it  pro- 
vides direct  instruction  to  help  the  students  inprove  health  practices 
in  their  homes  and  in  the  community  (practice  four)* 
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TABLE  VIII 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  SAND  HILL'S  STRIVING 
TO  ELEVATE  STANDARDS  (F  LIVING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

Lay  Citizen 

No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
N * 20  N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

it  2 " 1 Value  Value 

Characteristic  No.  5 

The  community  school  strives 
constantly  to  elevate  stan- 


dards  of  living  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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3.50 
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TABLE  VIII  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
N » with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

U 2 1 Value  Value 

li  2 I Value  Value 

7 

7 
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All  three  (groups  think  the  school  dees  not  assist  sufficiently 
in  the  conramity  in  famine  and  hcmeraalcine  (practice  two)*  These  respon- 
sibilities are  assumed,  at  the  present  time  by  county  and  state  agencies* 
Th«  respondents  feel  that  the  school  conducts  too  few  surreys  and  studies 
dealing  with  income,  wages,  and  other  problems  relating  to  standards  of 
living  (practice  ten)* 

Even  in  the  midst  of  a rural  eornunity  such  as  Sand  Hill,  there 
is  leisure  time.  All  concerned  believe  that  the  school  could  do  more  to 
the  students  and  adults  to  make  better  use  of  leisure  time  (prac- 
tice one).  One  lay  citizen's  conment  is  noteworthy  at  this  point: 

"When  I catch  up  with  ny  work,  I wish  tliere  were  something  close  at  hand 
for  me  and  ny  family  to  enjoy  instead  of  having  to  drive  into  Carrolton," 
In  general  the  data  indicate  (1)  that  for  the  most  part  the 
school  is  doing  a good  job  in  maintaining  high  levels  of  living  at 
school,  (2)  that  the  school  should  extend  its  influence  to  include 
within  its  scope  the  whole  community. 

Democratic  Administration  (Table  IX) 

The  administrator  of  a community  school  has  the  task  of  inter- 
preting the  purposes,  goals,  and  activities  of  the  school  to  the  people 
in  the  community,  to  faculty  members,  and  to  students*  In  order  to  ful- 
fill his  function  best,  the  administrator  of  a community  school  should 
encourage  and  enploy  democratic  leadership*  In  reality,  the  essence  of 
good  administration  of  the  community  school  is  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  people  democratically  “informed  by  the  school,  people  will  render 
effective  leadership,  assume  societal  responsibilities , and  develop  inter- 
est in  both  school  and  community  problems* 
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TABI£  IX 

THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N » 20 

N * 

No.  of  Opinions 
with  Value  of 

Total 

Wtd. 

Aver- 

age 

k 

2 

I 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No.  6 

The  adninistration  of  the 
community  school  is  demo- 
cratic, involving  teacher- 
pupil-lay  citizen  partici- 
pation. 
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TABUS  IX  (continued) 


v 

Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  No.  of  Opinions  Total  Avsr- 

N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  N * with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

It  2 1 Value  Value It  2 1 Value  Value 
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The  administration  of  the  Sand  Hill  school  is  democratic.  Ele- 
ments of  democracy  are  easily  observed  in  the  daily  planning  sessions 
between  pupils  and  teachers.  However,  the  pupils  believe  the  school 
should  provide  more  opportunities  for  them  to  work  together  coopera- 
tively and  arrive  at  decisions  without  adult  domination  (practice  six). 
Even  though  there  is  cooperative  parent-teacher  planning  during  the  pre- 
school periods  and  at  the  regular  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings, 
the  lay  citizens  believe  that  an  organized  council  including  both  school 
and  community  is  needed  (practice  seven). 

One  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  administration  at  Sand  Hill 
has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  and  principal  have  discovered 
and  helped  to  develop  the  talents  of  students  and  adults  in  the  school 
and  in  the  community  (practice  two).  Individuals  are  given  a chance  to 
accept  responsibilities  and  work  democratically  with  others.  The  adminis- 
tration respects  opinions,  efforts,  and  ideas  presented  by  any  member  of 
a school  or  community  committee,  even  though  it  be  a minority  opinion 
(practice  four).  In  general,  the  data  indicate  that  the  pupils  and  the 
lay  citizens  are  desirous  of  more  opportunities  for  cooperative  comnunity 
and  school  planning, 

:taff  and  Personnel  (Table  X) 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  for  community-school  adminis- 
trators is  securing  and  keeping  conpetent  and  well-qualified  staff  mem- 
bers, The  effectiveness  of  the  personnel  determines  to  a large  extent 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  program  which  is  developed.  All 
staff  members  need  to  understand  and  believe  in  the  community-school 
concept  in  education — that  the  school  can  and  should  improve  the  quality 
of  learning  and  living  in  its  community.  All  staff  members  should  be 
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TABLE  X 

THE  PANEL* S OPINION  OF  THE  SELECTION  CF  STAFF 
AND  PERSONNEL  CF  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N a 20 

No, 

* of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

N » 

with  Value 

of 

Wtd. 

age 

IT 
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The  staff  and  personnel  of 
the  community  school  are 
selected  with  school-connnu- 

nity  objectives  in  mind* 
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3.25 
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TABUS  X (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupil3 


No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

N * with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

U 2 I Value  Value U 5 I Value  Value 
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able  to  live  and  work  well  with  people  and  should  believe  that  through 
cooperation  and  partnership  in  learning  and  living,  both  can  be  improved. 

The  members  of  the  panel  share  the  opinion  that  for  the  most 
part  this  characteristic  and  the  practices  relating  to  it  are  being  rea- 
lized at  the  Sand  Hill  School.  There  is  a general  agreement  among  all 
that  the  school  selects  staff  and  personnel  who  possess  the  competen- 
cies needed  for  working  in  a community  school  (practices  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  seven).  The  lowest  evaluations  were  given  by  all  three  groups 
to  the  practice  covering  the  role  of  the  school  staff  in  selecting  tea- 
chers and  other  personnel  of  the  school  (practice  five).  These  evalua- 
tions are  understandable.  West  Georgia  College  uses  the  Sand  Hill  School 
as  its  laboratory  school  for  student  teaching;  and  because  it  supplements 
teacher  salaries,  it  has  the  dominant  role  in  recommending  and  enploying 
teachers.  Even  though  the  above  is  true,  the  pupils,  and  especially  the 
teachers  indicate  their  concern  over  the  staff  members*  practical  experi- 
ences in  business,  industry,  and  agriculture* 

In  general  the  data  indicate  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  method  used  in  teacher  selection. 

Continuous  Evaluation  (Table  XI) 

Every  aspect  of  the  educational  program  of  a school  should  be 
examined  continuously  in  order  to  determine  progress  and  find  ways  by 
which  the  program  can  be  improved  if  needed.  Through  a cooperative  and 
continued  plan  of  evaluation,  the  direction  and  degree  of  change  in  the 
life  of  a school  and  of  a community  can  be  determined.  Program  revisions 
in  accordance  with  the  new  societal  developments  are  essential  features 
of  a well-planned  and  dynamic  school  program  in  a society  which  is  con- 
stantly changing* 
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TABI£  XI 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  CONTINUOUS  EVALUATION  CF  THE 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM  CF  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N = 20 

N = 

No.  of  Opinions 
with  Value  of 

Total 

Wtd. 

Aver- 

age 
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Characteristic  No*  8 

The  community  school  provides 
for  a continuous  evaluation 
of  its  program* 
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TABLE  XI  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


No, 

of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
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N » 

with  Value 

of 
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The  lay  citizens  and  the  professional  staff  think  that  the  school 
is  doing  a good  job  in  providing  for  a continual  evaluation  of  its  pro- 
gram, The  pupils  do  not  share  the  same  opinion.  In  contrast  to  their 
elders,  they  assign  lower  evaluations  to  the  characteristic  and  to  five 
of  the  related  practices  (practices  one,  three,  six,  seven,  and  eight). 
The  pupils  believe  that  the  school  should:  (1)  appraise  the  effective- 

ness of  the  school's  participation  in  community  affairs,  (2)  make  use 
of  teacher-parent-pupil  conferences,  (3)  conduct  follow-up  studies  of 
graduates,  and  (U)  reexamine  the  goals  and  objec il Jta  of  the  school  and 
the  community. 

All  three  groups  agree  that  the  school  invites  parents  to  visit 
the  school  frequently  and  encourages  their  appraisal  of  what  they  ob- 
serve (practice  ten).  The  teachers  concur  with  the  pupils  in  their 
evaluations  of  the  practices  relating  to  the  teacher-parent-pupil  con- 
ferences and  follow-ups  of  graduates  (practices  three  and  six). 

In  general  the  data  reveal  that  (1)  the  school  should  use  many 
media  of  evaluation,  (2)  the  school  should  appraise  continuously  the 
effectiveness  of  its  program,  with  reference  to  short  and  long-term 
goals. 


When  students  and  faculty  members  of  the  school  are  working 
directly  with  members  of  other  community  groups  in  studying  local  prob- 
lems, effective  relations  are  established*  effective  coordination  and 
cooperation  result  on  many  dimensions  and  levels.  Sharing  in  coopera- 
tive community  activities  and  enterprises  enables  young  people  to  ac- 
cept responsibilities  for  socially  useful  work  and  focusses  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  community  as  a living  laboratory  and  textbook  of  life. 
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TABLE  XII 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  STUDENT  AND  FACULTY  PARTICIPATION 
El  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES  AT  SAND  HILL 


Lay  Citizen 

No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
N « N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

I4  2 1 Value  Value 

Characteristic  No.  9 

The  community  school  encour- 
ages student  and  faculty 
participation  in  community 
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TABLE  XII  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 


N « -with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  N = with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

IP  £ 1 Value  Value It  2 “T  Value  Value 


7 

7 

** 

ttm 

28 

lt.00 

5 

5 

m 

- 20 

lt.00 

7 

3 

3 

1 

21 

3.00 

5 

1 

It 

- 12 

2.U0 

7 

6 

1 

- 

26 

3.71 

5 

5 

- 

- 20 

il.00 

7 

1 

6 

- 

16 

2.29 

5 

1 

It 

- 12 

2.1*0 

7 

2 

5 

«• 

18 

2.57 

5 

1 

It 

- 12 

2.1*0 

7 

7 

- 

- 

28 

lt.00 

5 

5 

_ 

- 20 

il.00 
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AH  three  groups  believe  that  the  3chool  does  an  excellent  job 
encouraging  student  and  faculty  participation  in  comainity  activities* 

The  pupils  and  the  professional  staff  of  Sand  Hill  do  not  place 
as  high  an  evaluation  on  the  practice  dealing  with  students  and  faculty 
taking  part  in  community  activities  and  organizations  as  do  the  lay  citi- 
zens (practice  one)*  Whereas,  there  is  agreement  among  all  three  groups 
concerning  the  second  practice  which  relates  to  Sand  Hill’s  striving  to 
have  representation  in  organized  comunity  groups,  practices  three  and 
four,  dealing  with  students  and  faculty  members  being  given  time  during 
school  hours  to  take  part  in  community  affairs  and  organizing  school- 
community  life  groups  (e.g.  school-conmnity  council)  receive  low  evalua- 
tions from  all  three  groups.  The  fifth  practice,  relating  to  teachers* 
opportunities  to  take  conmunity  leadership  roles,  was  given  high  evalua- 
tions by  lay  citizens,  teachers,  and  pupils.  The  school  is  represented 
through  teacher  and  pupil  memberships  in  all  the  active  community  organi- 
zations and  even  in  civic  clubs  in  Carrollton,  the  county-seat# 

The  data  indicate  (1)  that  there  could  be  an  even  greater  ser- 
vice performed  ty  the  school  if  it  were  to  provide  time  for  students  and 
faculty  members  to  take  part  in  community  affairs  during  school  hours 
(2)  that  the  school  needs  to  organize  groups  which  are  needed  to  perform 
a useful  function  in  corrraunity  and  school  life  (e.g.  school  and  community 
council) * 

Activities  Which  Enrich.  Classroom  and 
Community  Experiences  (fable  XIIl) 

The  community  and  the  school  can  serve  each  other  more  effec- 
tively when  each  realizes  that  all  experiences  contribute  to  one’s  educa- 
tion.  Ways  must  be  found  to  relate  and  coordinate  all  contributions  which 
home,  school,  and  conmunity  can  make  to  human  development.  There 
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TABLE  XIII 


THE  PANEL'S  OPE, 'ION  OF  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  ENRICH 
CLASSROOM  AND  COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCES  AT  SAND  HILL 


Lay  Citizen 

No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
N - N « with  Value  of  WtcL  age 

IT  2 1 Value  -olue 

Character:!. stic  No,  10 

The  community  school  strives 
to  provide  a program  of 
activities  which  enrich  both 
classroom  and  community  exper- 


iences • 

8 

5 

2 

1 

25 

3.13 

Practices 

7 

1 

- 

30 

3.75 

k 

2 

2 

22 

2.75 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

5 

3 

- 

26 

3.25 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 
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TABUS  nil  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


Ho,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

N * with  Value  of  Wtd,  age  N « with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 

IT  2 1 Value  Value  _____  U T~  Value  Value 


7 

6 

1 

** 

26 

3.71 

7 

7 

- 

• 

28 

a.oo 

7 

2 

5 

- 

18 

2.57 

7 

5 

2 

- 

21* 

3.1*3 

7 

3 

a 

- 

20 

2.86 

7 

1* 

3 

- 

22 

3.Hi 

7 

2 

5 

- 

18 

2.57 

5 

5 

• 

• 

20 

a.  00 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

a. 00 

5 

l 

a 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

l*.oo 

5 

1 

i* 

«■* 

12 

2.1*0 

5 

5 

- 

- 

11 

luOO 

5 

1* 

a 

12 

2.1*0 
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are  numerous  unused  resources  at  hand  which  could  be  tapped  for  more 
abundant  living  and  learning  in  the  school  and  in  the  conanunity,  In- 
ventiveness and  reason  must  discover  and  devise  better  ways  of  using 
local  resources  in  the  total  educational  process.  In  a community 
school,  the  problems  of  the  people  and  the  resources  available  are  seen 
as  essential  elements  of  the  educational  program. 

The  high  evaluations  of  the  data  relating  to  this  characteristic 
ty  the  panel  indicate  that  they  believe  that  the  school  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  providing  activities  which  widen  both  classroom  and  com- 
munity experiences.  All  the  evaluations  of  the  practices  except  one 
'ey  the  lay  citizens  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  evaluation  they 
give  to  the  characteristic.  All  three  groups  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  school  should  provide  more  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  take  part 
in  coKinunity  life  (practice  two).  Further,  they  indicate  that  they  be- 
lieve that  the  school  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  (1)  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  adults  to  take  part  in  school  activities,  (2)  using 
human  resources  In  the  community,  and  (3)  teaching  the  students  to  carry 
over  what  they  have  learned  in  school  into  the  everyday  life  of  their 
homes  (practices  three,  five,  and  one). 

The  teachers  and  pupils  believe  that  the  school  should  (1)  in- 
clude field  trips  to  help  supplement  classroom  work,  and  (2)  provide 
teachers  and  pupils  as  speakers  for  community  groups  who  are  interested 
in  the  school  program  (practices  four  and  six). 

In  general,  the  data  indicate  (1)  that  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
classroom  are  practiced  in  the  home  and  coissamity. 

The  School  Calendar  (Table  XIV) 

Cooperative  planning  of  and  participation  in  making  a calendar 
enables  the  school  and  community  to  work  more  effectively,  Ey  carefully 
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TABLE  XIV 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  SAND  HILL'S 
SCHOQL-OOMUNITY  CALENDAR 


Lay  Citizen 

N = 20 

N « No.  of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

with  Value  of 

Wtd. 

age 

n — 5 1 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No.  11 


The  ctsmnunity  school's  cal- 
endar of  activities  is 
planned  cooperatively  with 
the  ooiimunity's  calendar. 

8 

5 

1 

2 

2k 

3.00 

Practices 

8 

8 

- 

- 

32 

ii.00 

8 

8 

- 

- 

32 

U.00 

8 

2 

5 

1 

19 

2.38 

8 

5 

2 

1 

25 

3.13 

8 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

8 

6 

2 

we 

28 

3.50 
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TABLE  XIV  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

N = No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N e No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd*  age 

h 2 “I  Value  Value 1*  2 1 Value  Value 


7 

2 

5 

«■ 

18 

2*57 

5 

l 

it 

mm 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

7 

«. 

- 

28 

l*.oo 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

it.00 

7 

6 

1 

- 

26 

3.29 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

lt.00 

7 

it 

3 

mm 

22 

3.U4 

5 

l 

it 

- 

12 

2.it0 

7 

1 

6 

mm 

16 

2.29 

5 

- 

5 

- 

ID 

2.00 

7 

3 

It 

- 

20 

2.86 

5 

l 

it 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

7 

2 

5 

• 

18 

2.57 

5 

1 

3 

1 

11 

2.20 
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scheduling  the  activities  and  by  sharing  the  facilities  both  by  the 
school  and  by  the  community,  citizens  and  school  people  can  steadily 
improve  the  relations  between  school  and  community. 

The  lay  citizens  of  Sand  Hill  feel  that  the  school  does  a 
reasonably  good  Job  in  planning  its  calendar  cooperatively  with  that 
of  the  consminity.  The  teachers  and  the  pupils  do  not  agree  with  the 
lay  citizens’  evaluation,  and  they  give  lower  evaluations  to  the  charac- 
teristic and  to  several  of  the  related  practices. 

All  the  groups  agree  that  the  school  schedules  its  activities 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  regular  community  activities  (practice  one). 
Further,  they  agree  that  the  school  shares  the  school  facilities  with 
community  organizations  (practice  two).  The  lay  citizens  indicate  that 
they  think  the  school  observes  too  few  "special  dates"  cooperatively 
with  the  community  (practice  three). 

Low  evaluations  are  given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  practices  wliich  deal  with  the  organization  of  a com- 
munity council  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  scheduling  of  activities  and  facilities.  In  like  manner,  these  same 
groups  are  concerned  over  the  sixth  practice,  which  deals  with  retaining 
free  periods  of  time  on  the  calendar  in  order  to  encourage  more  com- 
munity meetings. 

In  general  the  data  indicate  that  the  teachers  and  the  pupils 
feel  an  urgent  need  for  a community  and  school  council  to  advise  and 
to  serve  as  a clearing  house  for  convenient  scheduling  of  time  for  all. 

Selective  Educational  Self-Supporting 
]\c tiH't ies  ( Tablc  XV ) 

The  community  school  takes  pride  in  the  economic  progress  of 

those  it  serves.  The  selection  of  worthwhile  educational  activities 
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TAELS  XV 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  SELECTIVE  SEIF-SUPPCRTINQ 
ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N * 20  n m No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 
IT"  2 I Value  Yalns 

Characteristic  No,  12 

The  community  school  includes 
selective  and  worthwhile 
educational  activities  which 
are  financially  self- 


supporting* 

8 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

Practices 

1 

1 

•9 

2 

5 

13 

1.63 

2 

- 

2 

6 

10 

1.25 

3 

% ■>  - n 

7 

1 

- 

30 

3.75 

h 

3 

3 

2 

20 

2*50 

5 

1 

3 

1» 

114 

1.75 

6 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

7 

3 

1 

h 

18 

2.25 

8 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

9 

- 

3 

11 

1.57 

10,  

5 

3 

«• 

26 

3.25 

N = 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


TABI£  XV  (continued) 


iia 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

No#  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N - No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

mrith  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd#  age 

It  ' '2  1 Value  Value ft  2 1 Value  Value 


2 

«•» 

21* 

3.U3 

5 

5 

«• 

20 

lt.00 

2 

ft 

12 

1.71 

5 

1 

1 

3 

9 

1.80 

1 

6 

8 

1.1ft 

5 

1 

2 

2 

10 

2.00 

mm 

- 

28 

lt.00 

5 

5 

- 

- 

20 

U.00 

5 

- 

18 

2.57 

5 

1 

It 

- 

12 

2.U0 

2 

5 

9 

1.29 

5 

- 

1 

It 

6 

1.20 

3 

- 

22 

3.1it 

5 

2 

3 

- 

12 

2.1*0 

2 

5 

9 

1.29 

5 

- 

1 

It 

6 

1.20 

5 

mm 

18 

2.57 

5 

- 

5 

- 

10 

2.00 

2 

5 

9 

1.29 

5 

- 

1 

It 

6 

1.20 

2 

«• 

28 

It  .00 

5 

It 

1 

9 

1.80 

which  are  financially  self-supporting  is  a part  of  w±3e  planning. 

All  three  groups  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  in  providing  selective  educational  activities  which  are 
financially  self-supporting. 

The  relatively  consistent  low  evaluation  of  practices  one,  two, 
three,  five,  seven,  and  nine  ’ey  all  three  groups  is  noteworthy.  These 
practices  deal  with  projects,  activities,  and  demonstrations  involving 
budgets.  The  second  practice,  that  of  the  school  performing  community 
educational  services  and  demonstrations  for  a nominal,  fee,  received  the 
lowest  evaluation.  Whereas,  the  next  lowest  evaluation  was  the  ninth 
practice,  dealing  with  the  school  operating  a business  (e„g,  a canning 
plant,  secondhand  clothes  store). 

There  are  feu  educational  activities  at  Sgpd  Kill  which  involve 
fees,  rentals,  or  dues.  The  school  operates  a Coop-Store  to  serve 
faculty  and  students;  but  it  has  no  services  which  require  fees  for  the 
community.  Occasionally,  films  are  shown  for  which  there  is  a small  ad- 
mission fee.  The  school  does  not  operate  a school  farm,  a school  garden, 
or  other  projects  in  which  students  and  lay  people  participate,  hence, 
the  low  evaluations  given  to  the  first  practice.  The  low  evaluations 
of  the  seventh  practice,  dealing  with  a camping  program,  by  pupils  and 
teachers  is  understandable  in  that  only  a small  number  of  the  total  stu- 
dents takes  part  in  boy  or  girl  sccrut  camping  programs.  The  teachers 
and  the  lay  citizens  give  a high  evaluation  to  the  tenth  practice  which 
states  that  the  school  encourages  pupils  to  engage  in  remunerative  work 
at  home  and  in  the  community  (e.g,  cutting  lawns,  raising  chickens). 

The  pupils'  disagreement  is  expressed  by  their  low  scores  awarded  to 
this  practice. 
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In  general  the  data  indicate  that  for  the  most  part,  the  school 
has  selected  activities  which  are  worthwhile  and  financially  self- 
supporting. 

Leadership  in  the  Coimtunity  (Table  XVI) 

Community-school  administrators  need  skill  in  identifying  poten- 
tial leaders.  Further  skill  is  needed  in  guidance,  training  and  arrang- 
ing experiences  which  will  develop  the  capacities  of  potential  leaders. 
Democratic  administrators  strive  for  the  wisest  use  of  the  community's 
intelligence  in  formulating  educational  policies.  Effective  community- 
school  administration  involves  organization  of  wise  use  of  resources, 
and  a realistic  program  of  evaluation.  This  type  of  administration  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  coimminity  study  and  enlists  the  support  of  lead- 
ers therein. 

The  data  relating  to  the  characteristic  reveal  that  »11  the 
groups  believe  that  the  school  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  providing 
and  developing  leadership  in  the  community.  The  majority  of  the  evalua- 
tions of  related  practices  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  evaluations 
given  to  the  characteristic. 

That  children  and  adults  are  given  a chance  to  develop  leader- 
ship at  Sand  Hill  is  evident  in  the  high  evaluations  given  to  practices 
two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six.  These  practices  deal  with  developing 
leadership  by  discussing  and  planning  ways  to  solve  problems  at  school 
and  in  the  community,  urging  pupils  to  support  united  school  and  com- 
munity projects,  giving  students  a chance  to  speak  and  perform  before 
organizations  in  the  awimmity,  and  recognizing  and  utilizing  leader- 
ship within  the  faculty.  The  only  low  evaluations  were  given  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  to  the  first  practice  which  dealt  with  conferences 
and  workshops  for  children  and  adult  groups,  sponsored  by  the  school 
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TABLE  XVI 

THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  OF  SAND  HILL'S  PROVISION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


N = 20 

N = 

Lay  Citizen 

No#  of  Opinions 
with  Value  of 
U 5 ! 

Total 

Wtd* 

Value 

Aver- 

agr 

Value 

Characteristic  No#  13 

The  community  school  helps 
to  provids  and  to  develop 
leadership  in  the  community# 

8 

6 

1 1 

27 

3.38 

Practices 

1 

8 

5 

3 

26 

3.25 

2 . 

8 

7 

1 

30 

3.75 

3 

8 

5 

3 

26 

3.25 

h 

8 

6 

2 

28 

3.50 

5 

8 

7 

1 

30 

3.75 

6 

8 

6 

2 

28 

3.50 

TABI£  XVI  (continued) 
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Principals  and  Teachers 

Pupils 

N = 

Ha*  of  Opinions  Total  &ver- 
ifith  Value  of  Vtd*  age 

N » He.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

2 1 Value  Value 

ii 

2 

1 Value  Value 

7 

6 

1 

26 

3.71 

5 

b 

1 

- 18 

3.60 

7 

2 

5 

18 

2.57 

5 

1 

U 

- 12 

2.140 

7 

7 

mb  mm 

26 

It. 00 

5 

5 

- 

- 20 

14.00 

7 

7 

- 

28 

U.OO 

5 

5 

- 

- 20 

I4.OO 

7 

7 

M»  MB 

28 

U.oo 

5 

5 

- 

- 20 

U.oo 

7 

7 

mb  mm 

28 

14.00 

5 

5 

- 

- 20 

U.oo 

7 

6 

1 

26 

3.71 

5 

5 

• 

- 20 

U.oo 
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(e,g,  workshop n for  civilian  defense  workers,  Iiousewives,  farriers  and 
recreational  leaders  for  the  purposes  of  developing  leadership)* 

In  general  the  data  reveal  (1)  that  there  is  agreement  and 
satisfaction  among  the  respondents  that  the  school  is  developing  leader- 
ship  among  all  it  serves  (2)  that  the  school  should  provide  for  greater 
opportunities  for  developing  leadership  at  school  and  in  the  community 
(e.g*  assembly  programs  at  school  and  more  responsibilities  in  church 
and  community  projects)* 


Human  and  Natural  Resources  of 

the  Community 


As  the  school  and  community  work  together  for  the  best  type  of 
living  and  learning,  they  develop  unity  of  purpose,  greater  teamwork, 
and  a deeper  sense  of  group  loyalty.  Teachers  and  parents,  working  to- 
gether, learn  more  about  children,  about  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  and  about  the  resources  the  community  has  to  offer.  The  available 
resources  determine  to  a large  extent  the  adequacy  of  the  educational 
program  of  a school  and  a community.  Thus,  the  community  as  a labora- 
tory offers  "citizen  teachers"  to  supplement  the  often  formal  elements 
of  the  classroom  with  life  like  situations. 

The  people  believe  that  the  school  uses  coimnunity  resources  for 
the  best  type  of  learning  and  living.  The  pupils,  ty  rating  the  charac- 
teristic and  three  of  the  related  practices  lower  than  the  other  two 
groups  of  the  panel,  seem  to  express  a desire  for  a greater  use  of  re- 
source-people than  at  the  present. 

All  three  groups  give  high  evaluations  to  the  second  practice 
relating  to  the  use  of  lay  people  in  the  coiraunity  as  resource  people. 
Sand  Hill  uses  its  many  out-of-state  and  foreign  visitors,  county  lead- 
ers, local  ministers,  nurses  and  doctors,  carpenters,  merchants,  and 
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TABLE  XVII 


THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  THE  USES  OF  HUMAN  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  IN  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N a 20 

N 9 

No*  of  Options 
with  Value  of 

Total 

Wtd. 

Aver- 

age 

U 

5 1 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No*  11* 

The  community  school  uses  both 
human  and  natural  resources  of 
the  community  for  the  best  •type 
of  living  anu  learning*  8 

6 

2 

28 

3o50 

Practices 

1* 

2 

h 2 

18 

2.25 

2 

6 

2 

28 

3.50 

3.  . 

5 

3 

26 

3.25 

h 

5 

3 

26 

3.25 

Iii8 


TABLE  XVII  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers 

N « No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 
It  2 1 Value  Value 


Pupils 

N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 
H 2 I Value  Value 


7 

6 

1 

- 26 

3.71 

5 

5 

mm 

- 20 

i*.oo 

7 

2 

5 

- 18 

2.57 

5 

1 

u 

- 12 

2.1*0 

7 

7 

mm 

- 28 

ii.00 

5 

5 

- 
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i*.00 
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2 

5 
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2.57 
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l 

u 
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7 

2 

5 

- 18 

2.57 

5 

1 

h 

- 12 

2.1*0 
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veterans  of  wars.  Lower  evaluations  are  uiven  to  the  third  and  "ourfch 
practices  the  panel.  These  practices  indicate  that  the  teachers  and 
pupils  feel  a need  for  a file  on  human  and  natural  resources  and  a need 
to  use  work  activities  of  the  community  as  a part  of  the  local  school 
program#  Evepybocfcr  gave  low  values  to  the  first  practice  which  deals 
with  the  use  of  the  community  as  a laboratory  for  learning  (e.g,  museum, 
fire  and  police  departments,  local  industries)* 

In  general  the  data  indicate  (1)  that  there  is  a need  for  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  a file  of  carmunity  resources,  (2)  that  the  school 
should  use  these  resources  to  a greater  extent. 

•* 

Educational  Activities  Needed 

^AduitTT^S^~irt) 

A community-school  program  should  atter.pt  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  age.  The  community  school  should 
provide  for  guidance  services,  offer  regular  academic  classes,  vocational- 
training  classes,  and  organize  leisure-time  activities.  These  activities 
should  Include  opportunities  to  participate  in  drama,  imisic,  art,  handi- 
crafts, athletics,  and  hobbies.  Further,  in  the  community-school  program, 
adults  and  children  work  together  on  cooperative  projects.  Such  a pro- 
gram contributes  directly  to  improved  community  living  through  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  individual. 

All  the  panel,  except  the  pupils  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
adult  educational  program  at  Sand  Kill  is  not  quite  adequate . They  give 
low  average  values  to  practices  one,  three,  four,  and  five.  These  prac- 
tices deal  with  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults,  classes  designed  for 
adults,  and  providing  opportunities  for  adults  to  take  courses  in  order 
to  complete  their  education.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pupils 
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TABLE  XVIII 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
PROVIDED  FOR  ADULTS  IN  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizens 


o 

CM 

• 

as 

N m 

No. 

of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

with  Value  of 

Wtd. 

age 

i ~ 

2 

I 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No.  15 

The  community  school  assists 

in  providing  educational 
activities  needed  by  the 
adults. 

8 

a 

u 

m 

2k 

3.00 

Practices 

1 

8 

i 

a 

3 

15 

1.88 

2 

8 

2 

2 

U 

16 

2.00 

3 

8 

3 

3 

2 

20 

2.50 

h 

8 

2 

3 

3 

17 

2.13 

5 

8 

1 

1 

6 

12 

1.50 

6 

8 

6 

2 

- 

28 

3.50 

7 

8 

6 

2 

28 

3.50 
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TABUS  XVIII  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

N - No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N * No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd*  age  with  Value  of  Wtd*  age 

It  2 1 Value  Value » 1*  Z X Value  Value 


7 

5 

2 

• 

21* 

3*lt3 

7 

2 

5 

mm 

18 

2*57 

7 

2 

5 

- 

18 

2.57 

7 

mm 

l 

6 

8 

l.Ht 

7 

- 

- 

7 

7 

1.00 

7 

- 

l 

6 

8 

l.llt 

7 

6 

l 

- 

26 

3.71 

7 

2 

5 

mm 

18 

2.57 

5 

5 

*■ 

— 

20 

it.00 

5 

1 

It 

- 

12 

2 *1*0 

5 

1 

It 

mm 

12 

2.1*0 

5 

- 

2 

3 

7 

1.1*0 

5 

- 

1 

it 

6 

1.20 

5 

- 

2 

3 

7 

1.U0 

6 

- 

5 

- 

10 

2.00 

5 

• 

1 

It 

6 

1.20 
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think  that  the  school  should  sponsor  clinics  and  seminars  for  adults 
(practice  seven).  Both  teachers  and  pupils  give  low  evaluations  to  the 
fourth  practice  which  deals  with  the  school's  offering  courses  for 
courses  for  adults  to  complete  their  public  education. 

In  general  the  data  indicate  that  the  adult  educational  pro- 
gram at  Sand  Hill  is  adequate.  There  are  many  learning  experiences  for 
elementary  children j but  there  are  few  comparable  experiences  provided 
for  adults. 


The  Rock  Ridge  School 

Program  of  Community  Recreation  (Table  XIX) 

The  data  relating  to  the  characteristic  indicate  that  the  lay 
citizens  and  the  professional  staff  feel  that  the  school  is  providing 
an  excellent  program  of  community  recreation.  The  pipils  do  not  share 
this  opinion.  They  evaluate  the  school's  performance  much  lower. 

Even  though  the  Rock  Ridge  school  has  much  to  offer  in  recrea- 
tional facilities,  the  lay  citizens,  teachers  and  pupils  think  that  the 
school  conducts  too  few  summer  playground  activities  and  experiences 
(practice  two).  The  lay  citizens  give  the  lowest  possible  evaluation 
to  this  practice.  In  addition,  all  three  groups  believe  that  the 
school  does  little  in  planning  and  conferring  with  community  agencies 
in  order  to  discover  the  recreational  needs  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity (practice  five). 

Favorable  evaluations  are  given  for  the  third  practice.  The 
panel  members  think  that  the  school  sponsors  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tional programs  for  the  students  and  adults  of  the  community  (e.g.  tal- 
ent shows,  ball  games,  and  films).  All  three  groups  indicate  that  the 
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TABLE  XIX 

THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  OF  MEETING  COMMUNITY  -NEEDS 
THROUGH  THE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N * 1*5 

N 3 

No. 

of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

v . 4f ' 

with  Value 

of 

Wtd. 

age 

2 

1 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No.  1 

The  conmunity  school  assists 
in  providing  a program  of 
community  recreation. 

9 

7 

2 

m 

32 

3.56 

Practices 

1 

9 

6 

3 

mm 

30 

3.33 

2 

9 

mm 

mm 

9 

9 

1.00 

3 

9 

7 

2 

- 

32 

3.56 

h 

9 

1 

6 

2 

IS 

2.00 

5 

9 

2 

2 

5 

17 

1.89 

6 

9 

3 

u 

2 

22 

2.1*1* 

7 

9 

k 

2 

3 

23 

2.56 
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TABLE  XE  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


N = No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N * No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd*  age  with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

b 2 T Value  Value 1*  H 1 Value  Value 


21 

15 

6 

*• 

72 

3*  b3 

15 

mm 

15 

30 

2.00 

21 

17 

3 

1 

75 

3.57 

15 

15 

60 

ll.OO 

21 

3 

18 

- 

U8 

2.29 

15 

h 

6 . 

5 

33 

2.20 

21 

18 

3 

- 

78 

3.71 

15 

15 

- 

- 

60 

L.00 

21 

5 

11 

5 

h7 

2.23 

15 

6 

9 

- 

1*2 

2.80 

21 

5 

11 

5 

hi 

2.23 

15 

h 

8 

3 

35 

2.33 

21 

3 

15 

3 

US 

2.11» 

15 

3 

7 

5 

31 

2.07 

21 

5 

15 

1 

51 

2.1*3 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

3.73 
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school  encourages  the  community  to  use  the  school  facilities  such  as  the 
gymnasium,  playgrounds,  auditorium,  library,  and  other  facilities  and 
equipment  (practice  one) • Both  the  lay  citizens  and  teachers  indicate 
that  more  could  be  done  by  the  school  in  studying  the  recreational  needs 
of  the  community  and  in  using  able  and  willing  parents  to  lead  various 
types  of  recreation  (practices  seven  and  four)# 

In  general  the  data  indicate  (1)  that  the  school  has  ample  fa- 
cilities for  a good  program  of  community  recreation  (2)  that  the  schools 
should  survey  and  study  the  recreational  needs  of  the  community  and  ex- 
pand its  services  accordingly* 

Identifying  Community  Needs  (Table  XX) 

The  lay  citizens,  the  professional  staff,  and  the  pupils  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  school  does  an  outstanding  job  in  identifying  com- 
munity needs.  The  pupils  give  higher  evaluations  to  the  related  prac- 
tices than  the  other  two  groups. 

The  teacher  group  gives  the  lowest  evaluation  to  the  seventh 
practice  which  deals  with  the  need  for  a school  and  community  council. 
This  same  practice  receives  higher  marks  by  the  other  two  groups.  Lay 
citizens,  teachers,  and  pupils  agree  that  Rock  Ridge  supports  an  active 
Parent  Teachers  Association  where  parents  and  teachers  can  meet  and 
identify  school-community  problems  (practice  six)#  Both  teachers  and 
pupils  believe  that  a study  of  community  activities  (practice  eleven) 
is  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  Further,  all  three 
groups  of  the  panel  believe  that  studies  of  the  problems  affecting 
health  and  sanitation  are  included  in  the  regular  school  program.  The 
lay  citizens  feel  more  should  be  done  concerning  a continuous  follow-up 
of  graduates  and  drop-outs  (practice  ten).  For  the  most  part,  the 
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TABLE  XX 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  IDENTIFYING  COMMUNITY 
NEEDS  THROUGH  THE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Lay  Citizen 

N 5 1*5 

N 

No»  of  Opinions 
with  Value  of 

Total 

Wtd. 

Aver- 

age 

k 

j[ 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No.  2 

The  community  school  assumes 
its  share  of  responsibility 
in  identifying  community  needs. 

9 

7 

2 

32 

3.56 

Practices 

1 

9 

6 

2 

1 

29 

3.22 

2 

9 

3 

5 

1 

23 

2.56 

3 

9 

3 

5 

1 

23 

2.56 

U 

9 

5 

- 

28 

3.11 

5 

9 

h 

li 

1 

25 

2.78 

6 

9 

8 

1 

we 

3k 

3.78 

7 

9 

3 

2 

li 

20 

2.22 

8 

9 

h 

3 

2 

2li 

2.67 

9 

9 

1 

8 

- 

20 

2.22 

10 

9 

5 

2 

2 

26 

2.8? 

li 

9 

li 

2 

3 

23 

2.56 

TABLE  XX  (continued) 
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Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N * No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

vrith  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  tftd.  age 

il  2 T Value  Value h 2 1 Value  Value 


21  16 

5 

— • 

74 

3.52 

15 

14 

1 

58 

3.87 

21  Hi 

6 

1 

69 

3.29 

35 

13 

1 

1 

55 

3.67 

21  12 

7 

2 

61* 

3.05 

15 

9 

5 

1 

47 

3.13 

21  12 

9 

- 

66 

3.14 

15 

14 

1 

- 

58 

3.87 

21  12 

7 

2 
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3.05 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

3.73 
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10 

4 
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2.48 

15 

12 

3 

- 

54 

3.60 
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1 

1 

79 

3.76 

15 

15 

- 

- 

60 

4.00 
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19 

2 
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1.91 

15 

9 

5 

1 
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3.13 
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12 

2 

54 
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15 

ft 
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4 
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2 
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2.48 

15 

12 

3 

- 

54 

3.60 
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1 
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15 

9 

5 

1 
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3.13 
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1 

1 

79 
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15 

13 

2 

• 

56 

3.73 
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pupils  evaluate  practices  higher  than  the  lay  citizens  and  teachers* 

In  general  the  data  indicate  (1)  that  there  is  poor  conmunica- 

tion  between  the  school  and  the  community,  (2)  that  a school  and  com- 

>.*  • 

inanity  council  is  needed  to  coordinate  information* 

Meeting  Community  Needs  (Table  XXI) 

That  Rock  Ridge  School  assumes  its  share  of  responsibility  in 
meeting  community  needs  is  evident  by  the  high  evaluations  given  to  the 
characteristic.  The  school  endeavors  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 
by  offering  courses  and  training  in  special  fields  needed  by  the  com- 
munity, conducting  community-school  surveys  in  order  to  supplement  and 
enrich  the  school  facilities  by  various  community  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. The  respondents  feel  that  the  school  should  encourage  its  faculty 
more  forcefully  to  serve  as  leaders  or  advisors  for  community  groups 
(practice  ten).  The  pupils  feel  that  students  and  teachers  should  par- 
ticipate more  actively  in  community  affairs  said  that  the  school  should 
provide  for  experiences  to  be  carried  over  into  family  and  community 
living  (practices  fourteen  and  fifteen).  The  lay  citizens  believe  that 
the  school  should  cooperate  moire  with  leaders  of  the  community  in  solv- 
ing their  societal  problems  (e.g.  clearing  and  cleaning  up  campaigns, 
securing  playground  space,  a recreational  program  for  young  people). 

In  general  the  data  indicate  (1)  that  the  panel  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  school  does  meet  community  needs,  (2)  that  services  of  the 
school  could  be  rendered  more  effective  if  a fully  cooperative  planning 
on  the  part  of  both  the  school  and  the  community  were  initiated. 
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TABLE  XXI 


THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  CF  MEETING  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 
THROUGH  THE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Lay  Citiaen 

N “ ft5  N a No#  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

■with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 
ft  £ 1 Value  Value 
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TABLE  XXX  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers 

Pupils 

N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

N » No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 
with  Vali*  of  Wtd.  age 

E 5 I Value  Value 

h 2 i Value  Value 
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Responsible  Contributing 
Members  of  the  Community — 

All  Age  Levels  (Table  XXII) 

The  respondents  are  convinced  that  the  school  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job  in  preparing  persons  at  any  age  level  to  become  responsible 
contributing  members  of  the  comnunity.  The  majority  of  the  related  prac- 
tices evaluated  by  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  indicate  that  the  evalua- 
tions are  equal  to  or  comparable  to  the  evaluation  of  the  characteristic# 

All  three  groups  agree  that  the  school  helps  students  to  develop 
wholesome  attitudes  toward  care  and  use  of  public  and  private  property 
(practice  six).  In  addition  to  the  above  practice,  they  believe  that 
the  school  provides  opportunities  in  student  government,  in  class  elec- 
tions, and  in  many  other  activities  to  develop  qualities  of  democratic 
leadership  among  students#  All  of  the  groups  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  school  enables  each  student  to  acquire  fundamental  skills  in  order 
that  they  may  serve  themselves  and  others  better  (e,g#  skills  in  arith- 
metic, reading,  spelling,  speaking,  penmanship,  letter-writing,  inter- 
viewing, entering  into  group  discussions,  and  presenting  ideas  to  a 
group)#  The  panel  gives  the  lowest  evaluation  to  the  practice  which 
provides  direct  experiences  with  community  government,  and  welfare  agen- 
cies (practice  nine)#  The  lay  citizens  and  the  pupils  believe  that  the 
school  should  provide  more  opportunities  giving  students  economic  experi- 
ences (practice  one).  At  the  present  time  the  commercial  classes  oper- 
ate the  school  store  and  assist  in  the  bookkeeping  which  the  federal 
lunch  program  requires.  The  pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  and 
home  economics  classes  have  numerous  opportunities  to  learn  about  the 
economics  of  living. 

In  general  the  data  indicate  that  the  school  is  providing 
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TABLE  IXII 


THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  CF  ROCK  RIDGE'S  PREPARING  H2RSONS  AT 
ANY  AGE  LEVEL  TO  TAKE  THEIR  PUCE  AS  RESPONSIBLE 
rrwrrpTTniTTw*  umqwwq  nr  •nrv.  omarrnrmr 


Lay  Cltiaen 


N 8 1j5  H • No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver* 

with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 
U 2 1 Value  Value 


Characteristic  No*  L 


The  community  school  attempts 
to  prepare  persons  at  any  rge 

level  to  take  their  places  as 
responsible  contributing  sera- 

bers  of  the  community* 

9 

7 

1 

1 

31 

3.Wi 

Practices 

1* 

9 

3 

5 

1 

23 

2*56 

9 

6 

1 

2 

28 

3.11 

9 

6 

3 

- 

30 

i ■ 

3.33 

9 

h 

h 

1 

25 

2.78 

9 

8 

1 

- 

3U 

3.78 

9 

9 

wm 

- 

36 

luOO 

9 

7 

1 

1 

31 

3.1U» 

9 

h 

5 

26 

2.89 

9 

2 

7 

m 

22 

2.20i 
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TABLE  XXII  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

N » No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N a No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

li  " 2 ' 1 Value  Value IT~  2 1 Value  Value 


21 

Hi 

6 

1 

69 

3.29 

21 

12 

6 

3 

63 

3.00 

21 

12 

6 

3 

63 

3.00 

21 

17 

2 

2 

7li 

3.52 

21 

15 

6 

- 

72 

3.U3 

21 

20 

1 

- 

82 

3.90 

21 

18 

3 

«■» 

78 

3.71 

21 

13 

7 

1 

67 

3.19 

21 

32 

8 

1 

65 

3.10 

21 

2 

13 

6 

UO 

1.90 

15 

13 

2 

** 

56 

3.73 

15 

8 

5 

2 

Uli 

2.93 

15 

13 

1 

1 

55 

3.67 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

3.73 

15 

12 

3 

mm 

5U 

3.60 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

3.73 

15 

15 

- 

•» 

60 

li.00 

15 

11 

3 

1 

57 

3.U0 

15 

30 

5 

- 

50 

3.33 

15 

3 

5 

7 

29 

1.93 
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adequate  experiences  which  any  age  person  needs  in  becoming  a responsi- 
ble, contributing  member  of  the  community. 

Elevating  Standards  of  Living  (Table  XXIIi) 

All  three  groups  believe  that  the  school  is  doing  an  excellent 
Job  in  elevating  standards  of  living  in  the  community. 

Since  health  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  elevating 
standards  of  living  in  a community,  it  is  noteworthy  to  observe  the  high 
evaluation  given  by  the  panel  to  the  practice  which  emphasizes  improving 
health  practices  in  the  home  and  community  (practice  four).  There  is 
convincing  evidence  that  this  is  practiced,  because  many  of  the  homes  in 
the  Rock  Ridge  community  have  running  water,  bathrooms  and  other  modern 
conveniences.  Many  of  the  barns  on  the  farms  are  newly  painted  and  they 
are  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair.  The  respondents  agree  that  the 
school  helps  pupils  and  adults  to  utilize  their  leisure  time  wisely  by 
encouraging  the  community  to  use  the  school's  facilities.  Further,  they 
believe  that  through  the  use  of  films  and  specialists  offered  by  the 
school,  many  problems  of  family  life  and  homenaking  can  be  solved  (prac- 
tice six).  The  lowest  evaluations  given  by  the  panel  indicate  that  they 
think  that  the  school  makes  too  few  community  health  studies  (practice 
eight) . 

All  three  groups  agree  that  the  school  could  do  more  in  sponsor- 
ing student  participation  for  clean-up-paint-up  drives  and  programs.  The 
lay  citizens  feel  that  the  school  should  do  more  in  studying  sources  of 
income,  wages,  and  other  problems  relating  to  standards  of  living  (prac- 
tice ten).  The  pupils  think  that  the  school  should  promote  practices 
dealing  with  wise  use  of  money,  conduct  studies  of  diets  and  food  habits 
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TABLE  XXIII 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  ROCK  RIDGE'S  STRIVING  TO 
ELEVATE  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


v • • w ■ ‘ . 1 , 

Lay  Citizen 

H « hS 

t T . 

N « 

No.  of  Opinions 
Value  of 

_4 2 1 

Total 

Wtd. 

Value 

Aver- 

age 

Value 

Characteristic  No.  5 

The  community  school  strives 
constantly  to  elevate  stan- 
dards of  living  in  the  com- 
munity. 

9 

7 

2 

32 

3.56 

1 

9 

6 

3 

- 

30 

3.33 

2 

9 

8 

- 

1 

33 

3.67 

3 

9 

2 

4 

3 

19 

2.11 

4 

9 

9 

- 

- 

36 

4«oo 

5 

9 

3 

1 

5 

19 

2.11 

6 

9 

5 

3 

1 

33 

3.67 

7 

9 

5 

3 

1 

33 

3.67 

8 

9 

2 

2 

5 

17 

1.89 

9 

9 

2 

4 

3 

19 

2.11 

10 

9 

1 

4 

4 

16 

1.78 

N = 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 
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TABUS  XXIII  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd*  age  with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 

It  £ 1 Value  Value lj  '2  i Value  Value 


18 

3 

** 

78 

3.71 

15 

15 

m 

«■» 

60 

it.OO 

16 

5 

7it 

3.52 

15 

11 

It 

- 

52 

3.U7 

17 

it 

76 

3.62 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

3.73 

5 

lit 

2 

50 

2.38 

15 

3 

5 

7 

29 

1.93 

18 

3 

78 

3.71 

15 

lit 

l 

- 

58 

3.86 

k 

16 

1 

U9 

2.33 

15 

3 

5 

7 

29 

1.93 

15 

6 

- 

72 

3.U3 

15 

lit 

1 

- 

58 

3.86 

13 

8 

mm 

68 

3.2lt 

15 

3 

5 

7 

29 

1.93 

1 

17 

3 

kl 

1.95 

35 

3 

5 

7 

29 

1.93  • 

5 

12 

It 

JU8 

2.29 

15 

5 

10 

- 

ItO 

2.67 

13 

6 

2 

66 

3.1ii 

15 

9 

6 

- 

U8 

3.20 
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of  diets  and  food  habits  of  the  cotnnwnity,  and  stucfer  the  local  tax  prob- 
lems (practices  three,  five,  and  seven). 

In  general  the  data  indicate  that  though  there  is  an  overall 
pride  in  the  school* a work,  more  direct  experiences  in  raising  the  stan- 
dards of  living  in  the  community  are  needed. 

Democratic  Administration  (Table  XXIV) 

A high  degree  of  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  respondents 
concerning  the  democratic  administration  at  the  Rock  Ridge  School.  The 
evaluations  for  all  the  practices  are  at  par  with  the  high  evaluations 
given  by  the  three  groups  for  the  characteristic  itself. 

The  highest  evaluation  is  given  to  the  third  practice  which  deals 
with  democratic  cooperation  on  all  levels  (e,g.  class  election,  athletic 
teams,  and  student  government).  The  administration  is  democratic  since 
teachers,  pupils,  and  lay  citizens  take  part  in  educational  planning 
(practices  one  and  four).  The  teachers  give  their  lowest  evaluation  to 
the  fifth  practice  which  deals  with  cooperative  program  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  community. 

The  pupils  feel  that  they  are  given  opportunities  to  work  coopera- 
tively and  arrive  at  decisions  without  adult  domination.  Opportunities 
for  such  work  includes  the  Student  Council,  National  Beta  Club,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Granges,  Junior  and  Senior  h-H  Club,  Athletic  Club,  Safety  Club,  Inter- 
national Relations  Club  and  the  like. 

In  general  the  data  relating  to  the  characteristic  and  the  prac- 
tices indicate  that  the  lay  citizens,  the  professional  staff,  and  the 
pupils  believe  that  the  administration  is  democratic  and  fosters  an  at- 
mosphere for  its  growth. 
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TABLE  XXIV 

THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  OF  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  THE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N s bS  N = No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

Trith  Value  of  Wtd.  age 
— — - H ' 2 1 Value  Value 

Characteristic  No.  6 


The  administration  of  the 
carmrunity  school  is  demo- 
cratic, involving  teacher- 
pupil-lay  citizen  partici- 

pation. 

9 

7 

2 

- 

32 

3.56 

Plractice 

9 

6 

2 

1 

29 

3.22 

9 

8 

1 

- 

3h 

3.78 

9 

9 

- 

- 

36 

li.OO 

9 

8 

1 

- 

31* 

3.78 

9 

6 

1 

- 

31* 

3.78 

9 

6 

1 

* 

31* 

3.78 

9 

6 

2 

1 

29 

3.22 
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TABLE  XXIV  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


N = No#  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

v?ith  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 

It  2 T Value  Value It  ' 1 Value  Value 


21 

19 

2 

** 

80 

3.81 

21 

17 

it 

- 

76 

3.62 

21 

20 

1 

mm 

82 

3.90 

21 

20 

1 

- 

82 

3.90 

21 

17 

It 

- 

76 

3.62 

21 

13 

8 

- 

68 

3.2lt 

21 

lit 

6 

1 

69 

3-29 

21 

15 

5 

1 

71 

3.38 

4 


15 

15 

** 

•» 

60 

it.OO 

15 

12 

2 

1 

53 

3.53 

15 

12 

3 

• 

51t 

3.60 

15 

lit 

1 

- 

58 

3.87 

15 

13 

2 

«•» 

56 

3.73 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

3.73 

15 

11 

it 

52 

3.it7 

15 

10 

5 

«» 

50 

3.33 
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Staff  and  Personnel  (Table  XXV) 

The  high  values  accorded  to  the  characteristic  and  the  practices 
are  indicative  of  the  panel* a admiration  and  respect  for  the  staff  and 
personnel  of  the  school# 

The  teachers  think  that  they  ought  to  have  more  voice  in  select- 
ing teachers  and  other  personnel  of  the  school.  They  give  a lower  evalu- 
ation than  the  other  groups  to  this  practice  (practice  five). 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  corsiminity-school  program,  the 
school  makes  more  demands  on  the  staff#  All  three  groups  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  staff  members  are  willing  to  spend  extra  hours  on  the 
Job  (practice  seven)#  It  is  a necessity  that  the  teachers  and  other 
personnel  understand  these  n extra  hours"  at  Hock  Ridge,  because  the 
school  facilities  are  used  day  and  night. 

The  pupils  feel  that  the  school  doe3  a good  job  in  selecting 
staff  members  who  have  had  a variety  of  successful  community  and  school 
experiences  (practices  three  and  six).  The  teachers  do  not  give  as  high 
evaluations  to  these  two  practices  as  their  pupils  give  to  them# 

In  general  the  data  indicate  (1)  that  the  school  has  selected 
staff  and  other  personnel  who  work  well  with  people  of  all  ages  and 
(2)  that  the  staff  possesses  the  necessary  coaapetencies  for  working  in 
a community  school# 

Continuous  Evaluation  (Table  XXVI) 

The  school  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  evaluating  its  program. 
The  majority  of  the  evaluations  of  practices  by  the  professional  staff 
and  pupils  are  equal  to  the  evaluations  of  the  characteristic#  The  lay 
citizens  do  not  evaluate  the  characteristic  and  many  of  the  practices  as 
high  as  the  other  two  groups  of  the  panel# 
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TABLE  XXV 


TIIE  PANEL'S  OPINION  CF  THE  SELECTION  OF  STAFF 
AND  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 


N*  16 


Characteristic  No.  7 

The  staff  and  personnel  of  the 
community  school  are  selected 
with  school— community  object- 
ives in  mind. 

Practices 

1.  ....  

2 

3 

1» 

5 

6.  ....  

7  

8  

9 


Lay  Citizen 


N = No.  of  Opinions 
wi  th  Value  of 

I l T 


Total  Aver- 
Wtd • age 
Value  Value 


9 

7 

2 

32 

3.56 

9 

9 

- 

36 

b.OO 

9 

7 

2 

- 

32 

3.56 

9 

6 

3 

30 

3.33 

9 

8 

1 

- 

3JU 

3.78 

9 

6 

3 

«■» 

30 

3.33 

9 

6 

3 

- 

30 

3.33 

9 

7 

2 

- 

32 

3.56 

9 

8 

1 

- 

3ii 

3.78 

9 

8 

1 

- 

31* 

3.78 
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TABIE  XXV  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


N » No*  of  Opinions  Total  Ager-  N * No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Y/td.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 

li  2 I Value  Value lj  2 I Value  Value 


21 

18 

3 

78 

3.71 

15 

15 

m 

60 

ii.OO 

21 

20 

1 

- 

82 

3.90 

15 

Hi 

1 

mm 

58 

3.87 

21 

17 

h 

- 

76 

3.62 

15 

12 

2 

1 

53 

3.53 

21 

18 

3 

- 

78 

3.71 

15 

13 

2 

mm 

56 

3.73 

21 

19 

2 

- 

80 

3.81 

15 

1U 

1 

« 

58 

3.87 

21 

13 

7 

1 

67 

3.19 

15 

9 

6 

- 

li8 

3.20 

21 

15 

5 

1 

71 

3.38 

15 

15 

- 

- 

60 

ii.OO 

21 

18 

3 

- 

78 

3.71 

15 

lii 

1 

- 

58 

3.87 

21 

16 

5 

- 

7h 

3.52 

15 

13 

2 

• 

56 

3.73 

21 

17 

U 

76 

3.62 

15 

1U 

1 

m 

58 

3.87 
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TABLE  XXVI 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  CONTINUOUS  EVALUATION  GF 
THE  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  CF  TIE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 

N = U5 

N * 

No.  of  Opinions 
with  Value  of 

Total 

Wtd. 

Aver- 

age 

If 

2 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No*  8 

The  community  school  provides 
Tor  a continuous  evaluation 
of  its  program* 

9 

5 

h 

28 

3.11 

Practices 

1 

9 

3 

5 

1 

23 

2.56 

2 . 

9 

k 

3 

2 

21 

2.67 

3 * . 

9 

6 

2 

1 

29 

3.22 

U 

9 

9 

- 

mt 

36 

luOO 

5 

9 

3 

k 

2 

22 

2.104 

9 

2 

5 

2 

20 

2.22 

9 

5 

h 

- 

28 

3.11 

9 

6 

3 

- 

30 

3.33 

9 

3 

U 

2 

22 

2.Ui 

9 

9 

- 

.. 

36 

li.OO 
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I 

TABUS  mi  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

N ® Mo.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

h 2 1 Value  Value U 2 1 Value  Value 


21  17  U 


76  3.62 


15  15 


- 60  1*.00 


21  19  2 

21  16  1* 

21  12  9 

21  11  10 

21  12  8 

21  13  8 

21  8 8 

21  16  t* 

21  16  5 


- 

80 

3.81 

1 

73 

3.1*7 

- 

66 

3.H* 

- 

61* 

3.05 

1 

65 

3.10 

- 

68 

3.33 

5 

53 

2.52 

1 

73 

3.1*7 

- 

7l* 

3.52 

— 

81* 

1*.00 

15 

11* 

1 

- 

57 

3.80 

15 

9 

5 

1 

1*7 

3.13 

15 

11* 

1 

- 

57 

3.80 

15 

11* 

1 

- 

57 

3.80 

15 

11 

1* 

- 

52 

3.1*7 

15 

9 

6 

- 

1*8 

3.20 

15 

1* 

11 

- 

38 

2.53 

15 

11 

3 

1 

51 

3.1*0 

15 

11 

It 

52 

3.1*7 

15 

11* 

1 

mm 

57 

3.80 

21  21 
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AH  respondents  evaluate  highly  the  tenth  practice  which  relates 
to  parents  visiting  the  school  and  appraising  what  they  see  and  hear# 

The  sixth  practice,  dealing  with  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  to  dis- 
cover strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  school  program,  receives  the  low- 
est evaluation  from  the  lay  citizens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teachers 
and  pupils  evaluate  practice  seven  lowest.  This  practice  deals  with 
periodical  reexamination  of  goals  and  objectives  of  the  school  and  the 
corisnunity. 

All  three  groups  believe  that  the  school  encourages  the  staff  and 
the  parents  to  look  critically  at  the  results  of  the  school  program.  The 
lay  citizens  indicate  that  the  school  should  conduct  a daily  or  a continu- 
ous type  of  evaluation  (practice  five).  This  same  group  thinks  (1)  that 
the  school  should  use  resource  people  to  assist  the  faculty,  students, 
and  lay  people  in  major  evaluation  procedures  (practice  nine),  and  (2) 
that  the  school  should  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the  school’s  partic- 
ipation in  community  affairs, 

Tn  general  the  data  indicate  (1)  that  the  school  includes  evalua- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  its  program  (2)  that  the  evaluation  tech- 
niques now  being  used  could  be  strengthened  fcy  citizen  participation# 

Student  and  Faculty  Participation 
in  Cormamity  Activities  (Table  )5ftrJl) 

High  evaluations  given  to  the  characteristic  indicate  that  the 
respondents  believe  that  the  school  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  en- 
couraging student  and  faculty  participation  in  comunity  activities. 

The  pupils  and  the  professional  staff  think  that  the  school  gives  tea- 
chers and  pupils  opportunities  to  take  part  in  corsmuiity  activities 
(e.g,  scout  work,  church  work,  service  clubs  of  the  community,  the 
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TABLE  XXVII 

THE  PAUEL'S  OPINION  OF  STUDENT  AND  FACULTY 
PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES  AT  ROCK  RIDGE 


Lay  Citisen 

= No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd*  age 

- ' 2 1 value  Value 


Characteristic  No*  9 

The  community  school  encourages 
student  and  faculty  partici- 
pation in  community  activities , 9 

Practices 


1  9 

2  9 

3  9 

9 

5 9 


7 

2 

30 

3.33 

9 

- 

- 

36 

iuOO 

7 

2 

- 

30 

3.33 

2 

6 

1 

21 

2.33 

2 

2 

5 

17 

1.89 

5 

li 

- 

28 

3.11 

177 


TABLE  XXVII  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


N « No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N * No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

U j ' ' T Value  Value li  2 ~ 1 Value  Value 


21 

19 

2 

— 

80 

3.81 

15 

mm 

- 60 

li.00 

V 

21 

16 

5 

• - 

7li 

3.52 

15 

13 

2 

- 56 

3.73 

21 

19 

2 

mm 

80 

3.81 

15 

lU 

1 

- 57 

3.80 

21 

18 

2 

1 

77 

3.67 

15 

12 

3 

- 5h 

3.60 

21 

5 

1U 

2 

50 

2.38 

15 

li 

11 

- 38 

2.53 

21 

13 

8 

— 

68 

3.33 

15 

10 

5 

- 50 

3.33 
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Grange,  U-H  Clubs,  and  BYM  clubs)}  but  it  does  not  allow  teachers  to  be 
exploited  by  co:<imxnity  demands.  These  same  two  groups  of  the  panel  in- 
dicate that  the  school  provides  time  for  students  and  faculty  members  to 
take  part  in  some  commity  affairs  during  school  hours  (e.g,  comraunity 
committee  members  of  church,  civic,  and  farm  organizations  meet  occa- 
sionally during  the  day  at  school)*  Seme  organizations  hold  their  regu- 
lar meetings  in  the  school. 

All  groups  believe  that  the  school  organizes  too  few  groups 
xdiich  are  needed  to  perform  useful  functions  in  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity (e.g.  Dads’  Club,  advisory  councils  and  beautification  committee). 
They  also  believe  that  the  school  gives  teachers  many  opportunities  to 
assume  leadership  in  community  affairs. 

In  general  the  data  indicate  that  the  school  participates  in  and 
is  represented  in  the  majority  of  the  community  organizations. 

Activities  which  Enrich  Classroom  and 

C555SF 1333^^' iffTO 

All  three  groups  feel  that  the  school  is  doing  an  outstanding  job 
in  providing  a program  which  broadens  classroom  and  community  experiences. 

They  are  of  the  opinion  (1)  that  the  school  strives  to  make  the 
everyday  living  In  the  homes  (e.g.  scientific  farming,  modern  practices 
of  cooking  and  sewing,  proper  diets,  rest  and  recreation),  (2)  that  it 
provides  opportunities  for  the  pipils  to  participate  in  community  life 
(e.g.  committee  membership  in  community  organizations,  such  as  music  and 
dramatic  clubs),  (3)  that  it  provides  opportunities  for  the  adults  to 
take  part  in  school  activities  (e.g.  sponsors  and  leaders  of  school  or- 
ganizations, consultants  for  special  class  activities). 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  ACTIVITIES  WHICH  ENRICH 
CLASSROOM  AND  COMMUNITY  EXPERIENCES  AT  ROCK  RIDGE 


Lay  Citizen 

N - h$ 

N * 

No. 

of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

with  Value 

of 

Wtd* 

age 

E 

—2 

1 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No.  10 

The  community  school  strives  to 
provide  a program  of  activities 
which  enrich  both  classroom  and 

community  experiences* 

9 

7 

2 

- 

30 

3.33 

Practices 

1 

9 

8 

1 

- 

3l» 

3.78 

2 

9 

6 

2 

1 

29 

3.22 

3 

9 

6 

3 

- 

30 

3.33 

h 

9 

5 

u 

- 

28 

3.11 

5 

9 

3 

5 

1 

23 

2.56 

0 

o*  • •.•••••••••• 

9 

5 

k 

— 

28 

3.11 
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TABLE  XXVIH  (continued) 


N 


Principals  and  Teachers 


Pupils 


s No.  of  Opinions  Total  Her-  N ® No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  fltd.  age 

2 I Value  Value U 2 1 Value  Value 


21 

17 

It 

mm 

76 

3.62 

21 

19 

2 

- 

dO 

V 

3.81 

21 

12 

8 

1 

65 

3.10 

21 

18 

2 

1 

77 

3.67 

21 

ID 

9 

2 

60 

2.86 

21 

12 

9 

- 

66 

3.1)4 

21 

6 

15 

- 

51* 

2.57 

15 

** 

60 

lt.00 

15 

1 it 

1 

a* 

57 

3.80 

15 

12 

3 

- 

51* 

3.60 

15 

lit 

1 

- 

57 

3.80 

15 

6 

7 

2 

liO 

2.67 

15 

12 

3 

- 

51* 

3.60 

15 

1* 

6 

5 

33 

2.20 
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The  teacher  and  pupil  groups  believe  (1)  that  the  school  in- 
cludes too  few  field  trips  in  its  program  (e,g,  trips  to  ccxmnunity 
shops,  successful  farms,  local  dairies),  and  (2)  that  the  school  pro- 
vides too  few  teachers  and  pupils  as  speakers  for  comnwnity  groups  who 
are  interested  in  the  school  program.  The  lay  citizens  think  that  the 
school  does  not  make  full  use  of  the  coominity's  human  resources  (prac- 
tice five).  The  teachers  and  the  pupils  give  higher  evaluations  for 
this  practice, 

la  general  the  data  relating  to  the  characteristics  and  the 
practices  indicate  (1)  that  the  school  provides  a well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  activities  in  its  program; (2)  that  the  school  should  take  a 
greater  advantage  of  local  resources. 

The  School  Calendar  (Table  XXIX) 

The  school  has  done  a good  job  in  planning  its  calendar  of  ac- 
tivities, The  characteristic  and  the  related  practices  received  rela- 
tively high  evaluations  from  all  three  groups. 

The  respondents  feel  that  the  school  schedules  evening  activi- 
ties so  as  not  to  conflict  with  regular  activities  of  the  conraunity 
(e,g.  prayer  meetings  and  community  ball  games)  • They  also  think  that 
the  school  arranges  its  calendar  of  activities  so  that  it  can  share  the 
use  of  its  building  with  church  and  civic  organizations  of  the  community. 

The  lay  citizens  give  their  lowest  evaluation  to  the  practice 
dealing  with  a community  council  composed  of  facility,  students,  church 
leaders,  and  representatives  of  all  community  organizations  to  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  coordinate  the  scheduling  of  activities  and 
facilities  (practice  four).  Such  a council  could  facilitate  the  plan- 
ning of  the  school  calendar  and  the  coordination  of  school  and  civic 
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TABLE  XXIX 

THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  ROCK  RIDGE'S 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  CALENDAR 


Lay  Citizen 

Jaarstrai 

N - \6 

N 3 Nc.  of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

with  Value  of 

Wtd* 

acs 

U 5 I 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic?  No.  11 


The  casaraunity  school's  calen- 
dar of  activities  is  planned 
cooperatively  with  the  conmu- 


nity's  calendar# 

9 

7 

2 

- 

32 

3.56 

Practices 

1 

9 

- 

mm 

36 

k.oo 

8 

1 

m 

3U 

3.78 

6 

1 

2 

28 

3.H 

2 

k 

3 

19 

2.11 

5 

u 

mm 

28 

3.11 

2 

7 

- 

22 

2.hk 

TABUS  XXIX  (continued) 


m 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 

N - No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N « No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wftd*  age  with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

h 2 i Value  Value it  2 1 Value  Value 


21 

15 

6 

a» 

72 

3.1i3 

21 

21 

- 

- 

8U 

lt.00 

21 

20 

1 

- 

82 

3.90 

21 

13 

8 

- 

68 

3.2U 

21 

15 

6 

- 

72 

3.H3 

21 

13 

8 

- 

68 

3.2U 

21 

6 

Hi 

1 

53 

2.52 

15 

15 

** 

mm 

60 

ii.OO 

15 

13 

1 

1 

55 

3.67 

15 

lit 

1 

- 

58 

3.86 

15 

12 

3 

- 

5it 

3.60 

15 

11 

k 

mm 

52 

3.U7 

15 

13 

1 

1 

55 

3.67 

15 

it 

8 

3 

35 

2.33 

activities*  All  three  groups  of  the  panel  think  that  the  school  should 
retain  cone  free  periods  of  time  cm  the  calendar  in  order  to  encourage 
more  community  meetings# 

The  three  groups  agree  that  the  school  observes  " special  dates” 
cooperatively  with  the  community  (e.g.  Harvest  Day  at  the  local  churches. 
Community  Clean-up-Day,  and  Fire  Prevention  Ueek)# 

In  general  the  date,  indicate  that  though  the  school * s calendar 
is  being  drawn  up  with  reference  to  civic  activities  it  would  be  more 
easily  planned  and  kept  if  there  were  a coordinating  community  council. 

Selective  Educational  Self-Supporting 
Activities  (Table  XXX) 

The  three  groups  believe  that  the  school  has  done  a good  job  in 
selecting  worthwhile  educational  activities  xdiich  are  for  the  most  part 
self-supporting  # 

They  think  that  the  school  encourages  the  pupils  to  engage  in 
remunerative  work  at  home  and  in  the  coxanunity  (e#g.  cutting  lawns, 
raising  chickens).  They  also  believe  that  the  school  supports  worthy 
educational  business  projects  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  class  activities 
(e.g*  bog,  cattle,  and  poultry  sales)# 

The  respondents  are  of  the  opinion  the  school  does  not  sponsor 
bingo,  carnivals,  and  other  gambling  technique  games  in  order  to  make  a 
department  self-supporting.  The  school  does  sponsor  agricultural  demon- 
strations and  services  for  a nominal  fee  (e.g#  contour  plowing  with 
school  tractors  and  plows,  spraying  crop  and  fruit  trees,  and  digging 
irrigation  ditches)# 

The  school  operates  a school  store  to  serve  both  students  and 
faculty.  The  profits  are  used  to  purchase  playground  equipment.  Since 
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THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  OF  SELECTIVE  SELF-SUPPORTING 
ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citizen 


N * U5  N ■ No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

of . Wtd.  age 

— — 4 2 I Value  Value 

ChCTcterlstlo  No.  12 

The  community  school  includes 
selective  and  worthwhile 
educational  activities  which 


are  financially  self-support- 


ing. 

9 

7 

2 

- 

32 

3.56 

l 

5 

- 

4 

24 

2.67 

2 

* i * * * 4 V 

4 

4 

1 

25 

2.78 

3 

» » ♦ * 4 

5 

4 

- 

28 

3.11 

4 

• ' » « 4 * <f 

8 

1 

- 

34 

3.78 

5 

* •>  0 <.  ( * 5 

- 

1 

8 

10 

1.11 

6 

4 

5 

- 

26 

2.89 

7 

3 

5 

1 

23 

2.56 

8 

' ' * ’ * 

8 

1 

«■» 

34 

3.78 

9 

- 

2 

7 

11 

1.22 

10 

9 

<■» 

- 

36 

4.00 

1$J 


TABLE  XXX  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


N * No*  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N * Mo.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

£ 1 Value  Value U 2 1 


21 

17 

k 

— 

76 

3.62 

21 

19 

2 

- 

80 

3.81 

21 

16 

5 

- 

7lt 

3.52 

21 

17 

h 

- 

76 

3.62 

21 

19 

2 

mm 

80 

3.81 

21 

2 

3 

16 

30 

1.U3 

21 

11 

10 

- 

6U 

3.05 

21 

13 

8 

- 

68 

3.2I< 

21 

19 

2 

- 

80 

3.81 

21 

8 

13 

- 

58 

2.76 

21 

17 

U 

— 

76 

3.62 

15 

15 

** 

60 

a.  oo 

15 

15 

- 

60 

a.oo 

15 

n 

2 

2 

50 

3.33 

15 

15 

- 

- 

60 

a.oo 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

3.73 

15 

3 

a 

8 

28 

1.87 

15 

12 

3 

mm 

5U 

3.60 

15 

10 

5 

- 

5o 

3.33 

15 

13 

2 

mm 

56 

3.73 

15 

k 

2 

9 

29 

1.93 

15 

13 

2 

*» 

56 

3.73 
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TABLE  XXXI 

THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  CF  ROCK  RIDGE’S  PROVISION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  CF  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Lay  Citieen 

N « 16 

N - 

No. 

of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

with  Value 

of 

Wtd. 

age 

2 

1 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No*  13 

The  community  school  helps  to 
provide  and  to  develop  leader- 
ship in  the  community* 

9 

9 

e» 

36 

1*.00 

Practices 

1 

9 

5 

1* 

«* 

28 

3.11 

2 

9 

5 

l* 

- 

28 

3.11 

3.  . . 

9 

3 

6 

- 

2l» 

2,67 

1* 

9 

7 

2 

- 

32 

3.56 

5 

9 

8 

1 

- 

31* 

3.78 

6.  .....  

9 

8 

1 

. 

31* 

3.78 
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TABLE  XXXI  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


N “ No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N * No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd.  age  -with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

li  2 1 Value  Value 1}  2 1 Value  Value 


21 

19 

2 

80 

3.81 

15 

15 

mm 

60 

21 

12 

8 

1 

65 

3.10 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

21 

16 

3 

2 

72 

3.U3 

15 

11 

3 

1 

51 

21 

13 

7 

1 

67 

3.19 

15 

11 

1* 

- 

52 

21 

7 

13 

1 

55 

2.65 

15 

3 

13 

5 

1*3 

21 

13 

8 

- 

68 

3.21* 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

21 

15 

6 

mm 

72 

3.1*3 

15 

13 

2 

— 

56 

U.OO 

3.73 

3.1*0 

3.1*7 

2.05 

3.73 


3.73 
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TABLE  ran 


THE  PANEL'S  OPINION  OF  THE  USES  OF  HUMAN  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  IN  THE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 


Lay  Citiaen 

N » hS 

N » No.  of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

irith  Value  of 

Wtd. 

age 

n — 2 1 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No*  Hi 


The  community  school  uses  both 
human  and  na  tural  resources  of 
the  community  for  the  best  type 


of  living  and  learning. 

9 

6 

3 

- 

30 

3.33 

Practices 

1 

a 

2 

3 

23 

2.56 

8 

1 

- 

3a 

3.78 

1 

3 

1$ 

1.67 

5 

a 

28 

3.11 
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TABLE  ran  ( continue*  d) 


Principals  and  Teachers  Pupils 


N = No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N « No,  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

with  Value  of  Wtd,  age  with  Value  of  Wtd,  age 

li  2 i Value  Value a 2 1 Value  Value 


21 

17 

U 

*• 

76 

3.62 

15 

15 

*• 

- 60 

a.  oo 

21 

li* 

1 

• 

57 

3.60 

15 

13 

2 

- 56 

3.73 

21 

13 

7 

1 

67 

3.19 

15 

ll 

ll 

- 52 

3.a7 

21 

3 

13 

5 

U3 

2.05 

15 

6 

7 

2 ao 

2.67 

21 

11 

9 

1 

63 

3.00 

15 

10 

5 

- 50 

3.33 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

THE  PANEL’S  OPINION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


PROVIDED  FOR  ADULTS 

IN  THE  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

Lay  Citiaen 

N =U5 

N » 

No* 

of  Opinions 

Total 

Aver- 

with  Value 

of 

WtcL 

age 

5 

2 

1 

Value 

Value 

Characteristic  No*  15 

The  community  school  assists 
in  providing  educational 

activities  needed  by  the 

adults* 

9 

5 

1* 

28 

3.11 

Practices 

1 

9 

3 

5 

1 

23 

2*56 

2 

9 

1 

3 

5 

15 

1.67 

3 

9 

5 

3 

l 

27 

3.00 

k 

9 

l 

2 

6 

16 

l.?8 

5 

9 

6 

2 

1 

29 

3.22 

6 

9 

3 

1* 

2 

22 

2.1^4 
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TABLE  XXXIII  (continued) 


Principals  and  Teachers 


Pupils 


N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver-  N = No.  of  Opinions  Total  Aver- 

Trith  Value  of  Wtd.  age  with  Value  of  Wtd.  age 

n 2 I Value  Value b 2 T Value  Value 


21 

12 

8 

1 

65 

3*10 

21 

3 

16 

2 

I|6 

2.19 

21 

10 

8 

3 

59 

2.81 

21 

13 

7 

1 

67 

3*19 

21 

10 

8 

3 

59 

2.81 

21 

16 

5 

- 

7h 

3.52 

21 

13 

8 

- 

68 

3.2U 

21 

mm 

18 

3 

39 

1.86 

15 

15 

m 

*• 

60 

li*00 

15 

h 

8 

3 

35 

2.33 

15 

- 

2 

13 

17 

1*13 

15 

Ilf 

1 

- 

58 

3.86 

15 

6 

7 

2 

llO 

2*67 

15 

Hi 

1 

- 

58 

3.86 

15 

13 

2 

- 

56 

3.73 

15 

3 

7 

5 

31 

2.07 

CHAPTER  VI 


A COMPARISON  OF  THE  ROCK  RIDGE 
Aim  THE  SAND  HILL  SCHOOLS 

In  Chapter  V data  have  been  presented  which  indicate  the 
opinions  of  respondents  regarding  the  degree  to  which  the  programs 
In  each  school  were  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  and  their 
respective  practices.  In  this  chapter  the  opinions  of  the  respondents 
of  the  two  schools  are  compared.  In  addition,  other  data  were  collected 
ty  the  writer  which  either  supports  or  contradicts  these  opinions.  An 
attempt  is  also  made  to  reanalyze  the  opinions  relating  both  to 
characteristics  and  practices  and  to  point  out  ways  in  which  the 
programs  in  each  community  school  can  be  improved  and  strengthened. 

Characteristics 

Community  Recreation  (1) 

The  lay  citizens  and  teachers  of  the  Rock  Ridge  School  value 
the  services  rendered  in  improving  community  recreation  to  a greater 
degree  than  the  same  groups  do  at  Sand  Hill  (Table  XXIV).  Actually 
there  are  few  forms  of  entertainment  for  adults  at  Sand  Hill  and 
recreation  for  this  age  group  has  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  pupils 
at  Rock  Ridge  give  a lower  evaluation  to  this  characteristic  than  do 
the  pupils  at  Sand  Hill.  The  pupils  at  Sand  Hill  have  priority  in 
using  the  available  facilities  for  recreation  and  whenever  the  school 
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is  not  in  session,  the  playgrounds  are  offered  to  the  community  for  its 
uses. 

There  is  a diversified  recreational  program  at  Rock  Ridge  with 
a regular  budget  and  qualified  full-time  coaches.  There  are  many 
facilities,  including  erne  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  gymnasiums 
in  North  Carolina.  Whereas,  at  Sand  Hill,  there  is  no  budget  for 
recreation  and  the  teachers  and  local  citizens  assist  in  the  limited 
recreational  activities  offered  at  the  school.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  former  graduates  of  the  school  leave  their  plows  or  places  of 
business  to  come  to  the  school  to  referee  a ball  game  or  to  transport 
pupils  to  other  schools  in  order  to  participate  in  a ball  game. 
Recreational  facilities  are  scarce,  the  types  of  recreation  simple  but 
highly  competitive.  The  program  is  altered  in  winter  and  on  rainy 
days,  because  there  is  no  gymnasium.  Then  the  auditorium  end  classrooms 
are  used  for  quiet  games. 

Identifying  Community  Needs  (2) 

The  respondents  in  both  schools  indicate  that  both  schools  have 
done  outstanding  work  in  identifying  community  needs  through  various 
community  and  school  organizations. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  at  West  Georgia  College,  the  Ruitan 
Club,  the  Hone  Demonstration  Club,  the  County  Farm  and  Home  Agents  of 
Carroll  County,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  representatives  of 
churches,  and  the  local  school  board  help  the  principal,  teachers,  and 
pupils  of  Sand  Hill  to  identify  community  needs. 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Rock  Ridge  community  and  school 
program  is  the  fact  that  the  many  community  organizations  play  important 
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roles  in  the  formulation  of  school  policies.  The  following  organizations 
are  active  in  the  community:  the  Junior  and  Senior  Granges  (over  one 

hundred  active  members  in  the  Senior  Grange),  Home  Demonstration  Clubs 
in  Rock  Ridge  and  in  the  feeder  school  districts,  Lions  Club,  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  Farm  Bureau,  Rock  Ridge  Women's  Club,  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  representatives  from  the  several  churches  in  the  area, 
county  and  state  farm  organizations,  and  youth  organizations  within  the 
school  such  as  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Future  Homemakers  of 
America,  and  the  student  council.  The  majority  of  these  organizations 
meet  regularly  at  the  school  and  use  school  facilities  for  some  of 
their  functions.  Often  they  donate  extra  equipment  or  undertake  special 
projects  for  the  school  (e.g.  plant  shrubs  or  sponsor  free  lunches 
for  the  indigent  children). 

Meeting  Community  Needs  (3) 

All  the  panel  members  in  both  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pupils  of  Send  Hill,  indicate  that  their  school  is  assuming  its 
share  of  responsibility  in  meeting  community  needs.  The  Sand  Hill 
pupils  study  and  examine  their  needs  continuously  and  are  looking 
forward  to  the  " promised  new  school  building"  with  Inside  toilets, 
cafeteria,  and  library.  They  work  with  the  County  Fawn  and  Home  Agents, 
librarians  and  professors  from  West  Georgia  College  in  studying  how 
they  can  best  improve  their  own  homes  and  living  conditions.  The  county 
school  superintendent  often  brings  other  children  from  neighboring 
schools  to  visit  the  projects  which  children  at  Sand  Hill  undertake . 
Services  which  West  Georgia  College  offers  through  its  "College  in  the 
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Country41  program  help  meet  many  of  the  needs  of  the  school  and  community. 
Much  of  the  interest  which  this  college  program  stimulates  has  a high 
degree  of  carry-over  into  the  homes.  With  a small  budget  but  with  a 
sensitive  cooperative  citizenry  and  dedicated  community-minded  teachers 
in  a rural  community,  Sand  Hill  has  become  a areal  community  school. 

Rock  Ridge  is  an  example  of  what  a wealthier  community  school 
can  do.  The  majority  of  the  people  own  their  homes  and  forms.  They 
use  modern  machinery  on  their  farms  and  in  their  homes.  The  school 
is  well  equipped.  The  community  has  enough  wealth  for  special  tax 
assessments,  and  they  vote  special  taxes  willingly.  Recently,  they 
built  a new  community  health  center  (see  Chapter  IV).  There  are  ample 
facilities  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  the  needs  of  its  community. 

Responsible  Contributing  Members  of 
the  Coiorunity — All  Age  Levels  (4'i 

"Everyone,  all  age  levels,  learning  and  living,"  could  well  be 
the  theme  of  the  many  types  of  services  and  experiences  found  in  the 
Sand  Hill  and  Rock  Ridge  Schools.  From  first  grade  through  the  sixth 
grade,  pupils  at  Sand  Hill  accept  responsibilities  and  perform  services 
which  would  amaze  anyone  observing  them  in  action.  Many  pupils  carry 
responsibilities  and  assist  in  community  organizations  and  activities 
(e.g.  Sand  Hill  project  at  County  Fair). 

The  high  school  pupils  at  Rock  Ridge  work  often  and  effectively 
with  adults  in  the  junior  divisions  of  various  community  organizations. 
Some  students  hold  offices  in  community  organizations  such  as  the 
Grange}  others  serve  as  Sunday  School  teachers,  pianists,  and  Sunday 
School  superintendents. 
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Both  schools  use  older  residents  as  resource  people.  These 
"citizen  teachers"  stimulate  interest  and  emphasize  the  heritage  of 
the  local  communities.  The  use  of  tourists,  returned  service  men 
and  people  with  special  interests  and  hobbies  has  strengthened  the 
program  in  both  schools. 

Elevating  Standards  of  Living  (§) 

That  the  two  schools  are  striving  to  elevate  the  levels  of 
living  in  their  communities  is  evident  from  the  high  evaluations  given 
the  fifth  characteristic.  The  writer  was  impressed  with  the  good 
grooming  of  teachers  and  pupils  end  the  cleanliness  of  the  two  school 
plants.  The  screened  windows,  clean  toilets  (even  the  limed,  unflushabLe 
toilets  at  Sand  Hill),  clean  and  home-like  classrooms  and  well-kept 
grounds  and  good  lunch  programs  are  ample  proofs  of  healthful  living 
at  the  schools. 

The  writer  was  privileged  to  visit  several  of  the  homes  in  both 
the  Sand  Hill  and  Rock  Ridge  communities.  In  many  of  these  homes  he 
observed  high  standards  of  healthful  and  comfortable  living;  however, 
he  saw  need  for  continued  emphasis  on  community  health  in  many  sections 
of  each  community  (e.g.  need  for  better  housing  and  better  sanitation 
practices) . There  is  more  evidence  of  well-kept  yards,  vegetable 
gardens,  milch  cows,  recently  painted  homes  and  bams,  homes  with  running 
water,  inside  flush  toilets,  and  screened  porches,  doors,  and  windows 
in  the  Rock  Ridge  community.  The  Home  Demonstration  Club  in  the  Rock 
Ridge  community  and  its  feeder  areas  have  worked  untiringly  to  promote 
better  diets,  clothes,  and  housing  for  land  owners  and  tenants.  The 
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Home  Demonstration  Club  at  Sand  Hill  has  been  recently  reorganized  and 
it  is  now  formulating  committees  so  it  can  function  more  adequately. 

Democratic  Administration  (6) 

The  high  evaluation  of  the  sixth  characteristic  (Table  XXXIV ) 
indicates  the  feeling  of  adequacy  which  all  the  members  of  the  panel 
express  concerning  democratic  administration  in  their  schools. 

Cooperative  democratic  administration  of  both  schools  involving 
teachers,  principals,  pupils,  and  lay  citizens  has  resulted  in  good 
public  relations  for  both  schools.  The  writer  believes  that  both  schools 
could  have  an  even  better  program  of  public  relations  if  there  were  an 
organized  community-school  council  in  each  community.  At  the  present 
time,  when  matters  affecting  school  policy  arise,  the  principal  calls 
in  representatives  of  churches  and  community  organizations,  teachers, 
and  pupils.  Attention  is  given  to  individual  needs,  and  talents  of 
students  in  both  schools.  Opportunities  for  cooperative  work  are 
offered  both  young  and  old. 

Both  schools  keep  the  community  informed  concerning  school  news 
and  policies  affecting  the  school.  The  English  department  at  Rock  Ridge 
publishes  a school  newspaper  which  is  sent  to  every  home,  feeder-school, 
and  place  of  business  in  the  school  district.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
school  reporter  who  sends  school  news  to  the  county  newspaper  and  radio 
stations  in  Wilson  County. 

The  Send  Hill  community  is  informed  about  school  news  and  policies 
through  the  school  news  letters  which  each  pupil  takes  home  daily. 

These  letters  contain  the  lunch  menu  for  the  day,  records  of  activities 
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completed  during  the  day,  end  announcements  concerning  school,  community, 
and  county  events.  Plans  are  underway  to  organize  a community  and 
school  council  at  Sand  Hill. 

Staff  end  Personnel  (7) 

The  staff  of  both  schools  work  well  with  people  of  all  ages. 

In  each  school  the  lunch  room  workers  hold  a vital  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school  and  the  children,  since  they,  themselves,  were 
either  graduates  of  the  school  or  mothers  of  its  pupils. 

The  faculty  in  both  schools  are  for  the  most  part  people  who 
have  had  a variety  of  successful  community-school  experiences  and  who 
work  well  with  people.  The  high  evaluations  which  each  of  the  groups 
of  the  panel  gives  to  the  seventh  characteristic  (Table  XXXIV)  indicates 
the  high  regard  with  which  the  faculty  of  these  two  community  schools 
are  held. 

The  principal  and  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sand  Hill  School 
have  Master's  degrees;  the  other  five  teachers  have  Bachelor's  degrees. 
One  of  the  teachers  has  taught  seven  years  in  the  Sand  Hill  School, 
while  two  have  taught  less  than  a year  there.  Three  of  the  five  teachers 

’ ".I 

have  had  from  four  to  eleven  years  of  teaching  experience.  The  ages 
of  teachers  range  from  twenty-five  years  to  forty- three  years.  The  one 
male  teacher  (sixth  and  seventh  grade)  has  a Master's  degree  and  is 
one  of  the  two  teachers  who  have  taught  less  then  a year  in  the  school. 
The  teachers'  salaries  are  in  the  range  of  2,000-4,000  dollars.  The 
principal,  who  has  been  at  Sand  Hill  for  five  years,  has  had  much 
training  and  experience  in  working  with  rural  people.  His  salary  is 
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in  the  range  of  4>000-5,000  dollars.  At  the  present  time  he  is  working 
on  his  doctorate. 

Eighteen  of  the  Rock  Ridge  teachers  have  Bachelor’s  degrees, 
two  have  Master’s  degrees,  and  the  principal  is  doing  work  toward  his 
doctorate.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty  teachers  are  women  and  four  are  men. 
Seven  of  the  teachers  have  had  twelve  or  more  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience; three  from  eight  to  eleven  years;  eight  from  four  to  eight 
years;  and  two  from  one  to  three  years. 

The  teachers  of  each  school  work  willingly  with  community 
organizations  after  school  hours.  Teachers  at  Rock  Ridge  have  more 
committee  assignments  and  serve  as  sponsors  for  more  groups. 

£oatj^ms,,,Eyf^Uo&  18) 

Both  schools  are  continually  being  evaluated  by  visitors, 
teachers,  and  pupils.  The  pupils  and  teachers  of  Sand  Hill,  in  their 
daily  cooperative  planning  and  evaluation,  appear  to  be  doing  a more 
thorough  type  of  evaluation  than  the  members  of  the  panel  indicate 
(Table  XXXIV).  Sand  Hill  has  been  evaluated  by  local,  state,  national, 
and  international  school  authorities.  As  a result  of  each  of  these 
evaluations,  changes  and  revisions  of  the  curriculum  and  services 
offered  by  the  school  have  been  made. 

Rock  Ridge  has  an  effective  type  of  evaluation  of  its  program 
through  the  many  projects  which  the  students  and  adults  undertake  in 
the  agricultural,  homemaMng,  end  shop  classes.  In  addition,  the 
school  participates  in  almost  every  one  of  the  community  organizations. 
The  school  facilities  are  in  constant  use  by  the  pupils  in  the  day 
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and  by  the  adults  at  night.  Thus  the  school  can  see  the  effectiveness 
of  its  influence. 

Both  schools  invite  parents  to  visit  the  school  and  confer  with 
teachers,  but  neither  school  is  doing  much  in  teacher-parent-pupil 
planning.  Sand  Hill  is  doing  more  teacher-pupil  planning. 

Student  and  Faculty  Participation 
in  Community  Activities  (9) 

Students  and  faculty  members  of  Rook  Ridge  have  more  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  community  affairs  than  the  same  groups  at 
Sand  Hill.  There  are  more  community  organizations  in  the  Rock  Ridge 
district.  The  agriculture  and  homemaking  teachers  of  Rock  Ridge  are 
called  on  constantly  to  take  active  parts  in  the  various  farm  organiza- 
tions of  the  community.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  both  schools  partici- 
pate in  church  activities,  scout  work,  and  Masonic  fraternities  and 
their  allied  women  auxilliaries.  All  the  groups  of  the  panels  except 
the  lay  citizens  of  Sand  Hill  think  that  the  students  and  the  faculty 
take  active  parts  in  community  activities  (Table  XXXIV).  The  writer 
observed  more  student  and  faculty  participation  in  community  activities 
at  Rook  Ridge.  There  are  many  community  organizations  at  Rock  Ridge, 
in  fact,  enough  organizations  to  enable  the  students  and  the  faculty 
to  participate  in  several.  The  opposite  is  the  case  at  Sand  Hill. 

Activities  Which  Enrich  Classroom 
and  Community  Experience  (l  ) 

Both  schools  strive  to  provide  a program  of  activities  which 
render  valuable  services  for  the  schools  and  the  communities.  The 
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A COMPARISON  CF  THE  AVERAGE  VALUES  CF  CHARACTERISTICS 
IN  TIE  SAilD  HILL  AND  ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOLS 


Characteristic^ 

Sand  Hill  School 
Lay  Citizen 

Teachers 

Pupils 

2.75 

2.00 

3.60 

3.13 

3.1*3 

3.60 

3.50 

3.H i 

2.1*0 

3.63 

3.11i 

3*60 

3.50 

lt.00 

it. 00 

3.75 

it. 00 

1**00 

3.38 

3.71 

li.00 

3.38 

3.00 

2.1*0 

2.50 

It. 00 

It. 00 

3.13 

3.71 

lt.00 

3.00 

2.57 

2.1*0 

3.50 

3.1*3 

li. 00 

3.38 

3.71 

3.60 

3.50 

3.71 

lt.00 

3.00 

3.1*3 

it. 00 

*See  Appendix  E 
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TABLE  XXXIV  (continued) 


Lay  Citieen 

Rock  Ridge  School 
Teachers 

Pupils 

3.56 

• # ;<*  . * > » 

3.U3 

2.00 

3.56 

f i.i  % > 

3.52 

* fc  <V  » . •» 

3.87 

3.56 

3.90 

r if  M t * V ^ 1 

U.OO 

3.UU 

3.2? 

3.73 

3.56 

3.71 

U.OO 

3.56 

3.81 

U.oo 

3.56 

3.71 

U.OO 

3.11 

;■  i ‘ j{  •» 

3.62 

U.OO 

3.33 

3.91 

U.00 

3.33 

3.62 

U.00 

3.56 

343 

U.oo 

3.56 

3.62 

U.00 

U.OO 

3.81 

U.oo 

3.33 

3.62 

U.oo 

3.11 

3.10 

U.oo 
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school  plant  and  its  facilities  are  not  only  for  various  activities 
by  pupils,  but  for  many  purposes  by  the  adults  of  the  community. 

In  return,  the  pupils  and  teachers  use  the  community  as  a laboratory. 
Lessons  taught  in  the  classroom  take  cm  new  meaning  when  tested  in 
the  real  life  of  the  community.  Citizens  in  both  Sand  Hill  and  Rock 
Ridge  communities  use  freely  the  school  libraries. 

Parents  and  pupils  have  access  to  the  school  shops  and equip- 
ment at  Rock  Ridge.  At  Sand  Hill,  West  Georgia  College  provides  a 
materials  room  for  the  residents  of  Sand  Hill  and  other  nearby  rural 
communities.  In  addition  to  books  and  pamphlets,  a parent  or  a child 
can  borrow  any  type  of  equipment  to  use  such  as  lawn  mowers,  pressure 
cookers,  vacuum  cleaners,  wrenches,  and  sprayers.  These  provide 
equipment  for  working,  thus  enabling  people  of  all  ages  to  pursue 
their  interests. 

The  parents  of  Rock  Ridge  and  Sand  Hill  communities  attend 
plays,  movies,  and  lectures  sponsored  by  the  schools.  Pupils  end 
teachers  from  both  schools  visit  different  industries  in  the  com- 
munity and  observe  their  operations,  thus  complementing  their  book 
learning.  Processes  like  construction  of  homes,  sanitation  practices, 
manufacture  of  cigarettes,  and  conservation  practices  give  concrete 
illustrations  of  life  problems  in  their  respective  communities.  Both 
schools  use  films,  recordings,  and  talented  lay  citizens  to  widen 
classroom  experiences. 

The  School  Calendar  (11) 


Both  schools,  even  without  an  organized  community  council, 
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do  an  excellent  job  in  scheduling  activities  so  as  not  to  conflict 
with  regular  activities  of  the  community.  Whenever  there  is  a conflict, 
the  school  and  the  organization  agree  which  will  change  the  meeting 
time.  There  are  fewer  problems  of  scheduling  at  Sand  Hill  than  at 
Rock  Ridge  due  to  fewer  community  organizations  in  the  former  community. 
The  teachers  and  pupils  at  Sand  Hill  give  lower  evaluations  to  this 
characteristic  than  the  lay  citizens  do.  All  three  groups  at  Rock 
Ridge  give  higher  evaluations  than  the  same  groups  do  at  Sand  Hill. 

On  one  occasion,  at  Rock  Ridge,  a ball  game  had  been  scheduled 
at  the  same  time  that  a prayer  meeting  was  scheduled.  There  was  a 
concentrated  effort  to  get  everyone  in  the  school  and  community  to 
attend  the  prayer  meeting.  Therefore,  the  ball  game  was  postponed 
to  follow  the  prayer  meeting.  The  minister,  at  the  close  of  the  prayer 
meeting,  invited  everyone  present  to  attend  the  ball  game  at  the  school, 
thus  demonstrating  his  appreciation  of  the  school’s  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Selective  Educational  Self- 
SupLortlng  Activities  (12) 

Both  Rock  Ridge  and  Sand  Hill  schools  operate  a school  store. 
Pupils  manage  the  stores.  The  Coop  Store  at  Sand  Hill  appears  to  be 
more  of  a learning  experience  than  the  one  at  Rock  Ridge  because  much 
of  the  students’  arithmetic  is  learned  in  practical  business  trans- 
actions. Occasionally,  at  Rock  Ridge,  the  junior  and  senior  classes 
sponsor  a cake  sale  in  order  to  finance  a class  trip  or  to  purchase 
a special  piece  of  equipment  for  the  school.  Each  student  at  Rock 
Ridge,  who  enrolls  for  vocational  agriculture  or  home  economics,  selects 
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a project  which  involves  business  economics  and  practices  including 
the  preparation  of  a budget. 

Among  the  activities  sponsored  by  the  school,  there  are  few 
for  which  admission  is  charged  at  Sand  Hill.  The  school  does  charge 
smell  admission  fees  for  entertainment  films  shown  at  night.  There 
are  more  activities  requiring  fees  in  the  Rock  Ridge  School  than  in 
the  Sand  Hill  School.  Because  the  students  at  Rock  Ridge  are  of  high 
school  age,  their  interests  and  needs  demand  different  types  of 
activities,  most  of  which  cost  money  for  participation.  Neither  school 
sponsors  bingo,  carnivals,  and  other  gambling  technique  games. 

Leadership  in  the  Community  (13) 

The  high  evaluations  given  to  the  thirteenth  characteristic 
in  Table  XXXIV  indicate  that  the  lay  citizens,  the  professional  staffs, 
and  the  pupils  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  schools  provide  and  develop 
leadership. 

In  both  schools  pupils  are  charged  with  important  responsibili- 
ties. Pupils  have  to  assume  roles  as  leaders  as  well  as  followers. 

The  informal  classroom  situations,  cooperative  planning,  and  committee 
assignments  are  all  a part  of  the  development  of  a good  leader.  There 
is  a feeling  of  security  and  belonging  among  the  students  of  both 
schools. 

Leadership  ability  among  the  faculties  of  both  schools  are 
recognized  and  utilized.  The  talents  of  pupils,  teachers  and  lay 
citizens  are  recognized  and  they  are  encouraged  to  utilize  and  develop 
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within  the  scope  of  the  school  program. 

.and  Natural  ^sources 
of  the  Community  (14) 

The  scope  of  learning  and  living  in  both  schools  is  evidenced 
bur  the  use  of  both  human  and  natural  resources.  Both  schools  use 
their  school  and  community  to  a great  extent.  Ministers  from  the 
local  churches  in  each  community  are  frequent  guests  of  the  school. 

In  addition  other  resource  people  such  as  carpenters,  county  farm  and 
home  agents,  nurses,  and  doctors,  are  often  invited  to  visit  the  various 
grades  end  departments  of  the  two  schools  to  further  enrich  classroom 
learnings  to  the  local  community.  Whenever  possible,  the  schools  use 
former  graduates  of  the  schools  as  assembly  speakers. 

War  veterans,  tourists,  people  from  foreign  lands,  and  people 
who  know  the  history  of  the  community,  give  history  and  geography  a 
new  meaning  for  students  in  the  Rook  Ridge  and  Sand  Hill  Schools. 

Both  schools  have  learned  that  local  resources  are  important  and 
effective  in  learning  and  living. 

Educational  Activities 
Heeded  by  Adults  (15) 

Both  schools  are  providing  educational  activities  for  adults. 
Rock  Ridge  is  providing  more  experiences  due  to  a greater  demand  for 
adult  courses,  greater  physical  facilities,  moreeqipment,  and  larger 
faculty  than  Sand  Hill.  (A  full  description  of  the  experiences  for 
adults  conducted  by  the  agriculture  and  the  home  economics  departments 
appears  in  Chapter  IV.) 
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The  Sand  Hill  School  working  with  the  faculty  of  West  Georgia 
College,  provides  unique  educational  opportunities  for  adults  through 
"The  College  in  the  Country."  No  academic  credit  is  given  for  the 
studies  conducted.  The  program  is  designed  to  help  adults  to  answer 
the  questions  their  children  ask;  to  study  child  growth  end  develop- 
ment j to  satisfy  their  own  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  discover  the 
worlds  beyond  the  range  of  the  human  eye,  through  the  telescope  and 
the  microscope. 

There  is  a need  for  more  counseling  and  guidance  for  adults 
in  both  schools.  Both  schools  need  to  examine  and  revise  their  present 
course  offerings  for  adults.  At  Sand  Hill  and  Rock  Ridge  there  are 
needs  for  more  elementary  classes  in  the  fundamental  skills.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  Sand  Hill  (Table  XXXIV). 

Summary 

Both  schools  are  doing  effective  jobs  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. However,  it  appears  that  Sand  Hill  is  carrying  on  more 
effective  teacher-pupil  planning  than  Rock  Ridge.  Rock  Ridge  does  not 
appear  to  have  grasped  the  significance  of  the  cooperative  comnainity- 
school  spirit  to  the  degree  that  Sand  Hill  has. 

The  above  named  characteristics  exist  to  significant  degrees 
in  both  schools.  Although  the  responses  in  the  opinionaires  indicate 
that  the  schools  put  these  characteristics  in  practice,  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  in  every  sense  an  ideal  community  school.  These 
practices  exist  and  yet  they  point  toward  need  for  improvement.  Both 
schools  attempt  to  practice  what  they  deem  best  for  both  school  and 
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community.  The  variations  in  the  two  schools  are  due  to  the  differences 
in  their  respective  communities  and  in  the  schools  themselves* 


CHAPTER  VII 


CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS,  LIMITATIONS  AND 
PROBLEMS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Conclusions 

The  community-school  concept  is  not  new.  Elements  of  its 
function  are  as  old  a3  our  first  schools.  It  is  in  pert  a return  to  or 
a revival  of  older  proctices,  wherein  the  total  population  worked  together 
cooperatively  to  develop  and  improve  their  schools  and  to  enrich  co:  inunity 
living. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  an  expanding  new 
industrial  society,  the  schools  were  forced  to  accept  new  responsibilities 
for  which  they  had  no  precedent  to  guide  them.  In  their  haste  to  develop 
an  educational  program,  educational  leaders  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
learnings  in  the  school  had  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  experiences 
and  problems  of  living. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  when  the  life  of  the  cor munity  be- 
comes a pert  of  the  learning  experiences  of  children,  positive  educational 
values  result.  Since  learning  end  living  are  inextricably  one,  it  is 
important  that  the  forces  interacting  between  the  school  and  the  community 
be  recognized. 

The  community  school  has  a unique  way  of  implementing  learning  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living.  It  would  appear  that  through  the  use  of 
resources,  people  and  communities  gain  greater  facility  in  defining  and 
solving  problems  inherent  in  Jiving*  The  use  of  communities  ps  laboratories  in 
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learning  makes  learning  meaningful  and  significant.  This  approach 
to  education  seems  to  be  a means  of  rejuvenating,  reorienting,  and 
reorganizing  the  school  which  formerly  had  limited  functions,  mainly 
those  of  academic  and  formal  instruction.  Moreover,  the  community 
school  has  a tremendous  potential  for  countering  the  current  attacks 
upon  public  education  by  bringing  to  the  community,  through  partici- 
pation of  people  of  all  ages,  a greater  understanding  of  educational 
objectives  and  practices. 

Even  though  the  philosophy  of  the  community  school  has  been 
accepted  by  educators,  most  of  them  find  the  community  school  diffi- 
cult to  define,  and  they  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  recommend 
means  by  which  it  may  be  developed  and  implemented. 

Literature  abounds  in  contradictions  concerning  definition, 
origin,  and  practices  of  community  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no 
clear  definition  of  what  a connunity  school  really  is.  The  whole  area 
of  communication  has  been  weakened  as  a result  of  these  paradoxes, 
even  to  the  point  of  curtailment  of  community  schools.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  language  and  philosophy  become  barriers  and  serve  as  ob- 
stacles for  coirmunity  study  and  research. 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  definition  of  a community 
school  and  with  the  identification  of  characteristics  and  practices 
associated  -with  the  development  and  success  of  two  selected  rural 
community  schools. 

The  selections  of  the  two  rural  community  schools  used  in 
this  study  were  made  from  recommendations  made  by  the  forty-eight  state 
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school  superintendents  and  their  supervisory  staffs,  a national  Jury 
of  sixty-one  community-school  experts,  end  the  Coraid ttee  on  Rural  Life 
and  Education,  National  Education  Association. 

From  related  research  three  definitions  end  sixteen  characteris- 
tics of  a community  school  were  formulated  by  the  writer.  These  defini- 
tions and  characteristics  were  submitted  to  eighty-seven  jurors,  noted 
for  their  leadership  in  community-school  organization,  for  validation. 

Of  this  number,  sixty-one  responded.  These  jurors  were  asked  to  ac- 
cept, reject,  change  or  suggest  new  definitions  and  characteristics. 
Further,  they  were  asked  to  cite  specific  practices  desirable  in  a 
community  school  and  which  exemplified  each  of  the  characteristics. 

From  the  information  collected  from  the  jurors,  a definition  of  the 
coranunity  school  was  formulated,  which  served  as  a basis  for  the  study. 
From  tiie  response  of  the  jurors  to  the  characteristics  and  their  imple- 
mentations, an  evaluative  opinionsire  was  developed.  The  final  instru- 
ment contained  fifteen  characteristics  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
practices.  In  order  to  determine  the  extent  that  the  characteristics 
and  practices  were  being  realized  in  the  two  rural  community  schools 
studied  (The  Sand  Hill  School,  Carrollton,  Georgia,  and  The  Rock  Ridge 
School,  Wilson,  North  Carolina) , a four-point  scale  was  used  which  the 
respondents  checked  to  indicate  judgments.  In  addition,  a special  col- 
umn for  comments  for  each  characteristic  and  practice  was  provided. 

/II  the  principals  and  faculty  members  and  a select  group  of  pupils 
and  lay  citizens  from  each  of  the  two  schools  constituted  the  popula- 
tion in  the  study.  The  opinionaire  was  used  to  see  if  the  two  schools 
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studied  exemplified  the  characteristics  and  practices  found  in  the 
community-school  concept  In  education. 

Additional  sources  of  data  helping  to  validate  the  opinioneire 
were;  interviews,  observations,  visitations  in  the  school  and  the  com- 
munities, newspapers,  school  board  minutes,  records  in  the  county  super- 
intendents' offices,  tax  records,  and  school  diaries.  Further,  attention 
was  focused  upon  the  historical  development  of  each  of  the  schools  and 
communities  involved  in  the  studyto  learn  the  part  both  have  played  in 
developing  their  community  schools. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

1.  To  examine  and  clarify  the  definition,  and  philosophy  of  a 
good  community  school,  using  the  opinions  of  a jury  of  educational  ex- 
perts, other  professional  educators,  and  layman  who  were  engaged  in  the 
development  of  a community  school. 

2.  To  study  intensely  the  origin  and  development  of  two  success- 
ful community  schools,  in  order  to  gain  insight  into  their  patterns  of 
growth,  and  to  identify  the  factors  involved  in  their  development  and 
success. 

3.  To  identify  characteristics  and  practices  which  exemplified 
a good  community  school. 

Hypotheses 

1.  It  was  contended  that  through  an  integration  of  opinions  and 
ideas  of  educators  and  lay  people  who  are  concerned  about  the  community 
school,  a definition  could  be  formulated  which  night  be  useful  in  develop- 
ing, improving,  and  furthering  the  study  of  community  schools. 
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2.  It  is  possible,  through  careful  investigation,  to  identify 
certain  characteristics,  practices,  and  other  factors  which  contribute 
to  the  development  and  success  of  a good  cornrunity  school. 

Conclusions  Related  to  Hypothesis  1 

The  writer  contended  that  through  an  integration  of  opinions 
and  ideas  of  educators  and  lay  people  who  were  concerned  about  the 
community  school,  a definition  could  be  formulated  which  would  be  use- 
ful in  developing,  improving,  and  furthering  the  study  of  community 
schools.  The  hypothesis  was  supported  cm  the  basis  of  the  findings 
summarized  below* 

1.  The  community  school  serves  the  community.  This  type  of 
school  is  noted  for  its  flexibility  in  meeting  the  changing  needs  of 
individuals  and  of  the  community. 

2.  The  community  school  surveys  its  community  and  makes  use  of 
local  resources  in  its  program  for  children  and  adults. 

3.  The  community  school  teaches  democratic  citizenship.  Pupils 
can  learn  citizenship,  working  with  adults,  in  actually  seeking  and 
carrying  out  solutions  to  co;?nunity  problems. 

U.  The  community  school  assumes  a definite  responsibility  in 
character  building  for  the  entire  community. 

5.  The  community  school  provides  experiences  for  children 
throu^ii  coordinating  its  work  with  community  resources  and  problems. 

More  and  more  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  consult  and  work  together  on 
the  solution  of  community  problems. 
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6,  The  community  school  strives  to  teach  the  skills  necessary 
for  successful  living  and  development  of  democratic  ideals,  attitudes, 
and  behavior, 

7,  The  community  school  involves  lay  participation  in  the 
responsibility  of  providing  maximum  development  of  all  individuals 
whom  it  serves. 

8,  The  community  school  builds  its  curriculum  around  human 
problems. 

In  summarizing  the  findings,  and  presenting  the  composite 
thinking  of  community-school  experts,  lay  people,  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  pupils,  who  are  closely  associated  with  the  community-school 
concept  in  education,  the  writer  has  defined  the  community  school  in 
the  following  manner t 

The  community  school  is  one  which  recognizes  available  physi- 
cal and  human  resources  in  order  that  they  be  used  in  improving  all 
aspects  of  living  and  learning  for  the  entire  community.  Needs,  inter- 
ests. and  problems  of  the  individual,  the  school,  and  the  community  are 
its  chief  concern.  It  is  noted  for  its  democratic  leadership,  its  co- 
operative spirit,  and  its  interest  in  the  maximum  development  of  the 
individuals  whom  it  serves. 

Conclusions  Related  to  Hypothesis  2 

Data  were  sought  from  community-school  experts,  people  associa- 
ted with  the  actual  work  of  a community  school  (principals,  teachers, 
pupils  and  lay  citizens)  concerning  the  identification  of  certain  charac- 
teristics, practices,  and  other  factors  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment and  success  of  a good  community  school.  The  second  hypothesis 
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was  supported  on  the  basis  of  the  fifteen  characteristics  and  related 
practices  which  were  found  to  be  operating  in  the  two  selected  schools. 
The  characteristics  were* 

X.  The  community  school  assists  in  providing  a program  of 
community  recreation. 

2.  The  community  school  assumes  its  share  of  responsibility 
in  identifying  community  needs. 

3.  The  community  school  assumes  its  share  of  responsibility 
in  meeting  community  needs. 

4.  The  community  school  attempts  to  prepare  persons  at  any  age 
level  to  take  their  places  as  responsible  contributing  members  of  the 
community. 

5.  The  community  school  strives  constantly  to  elevate  stan- 
dards of  living  in  t he  community. 

6.  The  administration  of  the  community  school  is  democratic, 
involving  teacher-pupil-ley  citizen  participation. 

7.  The  staff  and  personnel  of  the  community  school  are  selec- 
ted with  school-community  objectives  in  mind. 

8.  The  comnnmity  school  provides  for  a continuous  evaluation 
of  its  program. 

9.  The  community  school  encourages  student  and  faculty  par- 
ticipation in  community  activities. 

10.  The  community  school  strives  to  provide  a program  of  activi- 
ties which  enrich  both  classroom  and  community  experiences. 

11.  The  community  school's  calendar  of  activities  is  planned 
cooperatively  with  the  community's  calendar. 

12.  The  community  school  includes  selective  end  worthwhile 
educational  activities  which  are  financially  self-supporting. 

13.  The  community  school  helps  to  provide  end  to  develop  leader- 
ship in  the  community. 

14.  The  community  school  uses  both  human  and  natural  resources 
of  the  community  for  the  best  type  of  living  and  learning. 

15.  The  community  school  assists  in  providing  educational  activi- 
ties needed  by  the  adults. 
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Implications 

The  major  implications  of  the  study  wares 

1.  With  the  community  school  defined  and  its  characteristics 
and  practices  identified,  educators  and  laymen  have  a frame  of  reference 
for  developing  programs  for  the  best  learning  and  living  in  schools  and 
communities. 

2.  This  study  should  give  educators  a better  perception  of  the 
values  of  the  community-school  concept  in  education— how  community 
schools  are  begun,  the  factors  which  move  them  forward,  and  a descrip- 
tion of  outstanding  prrctic8s  which  give  them  community  emphasis. 

3.  This  study  should  assist  teacher-training  institutions 
in  planning  programs  of  study  for  prospective  rural  community-school 
personnel. 

Limitations 

1.  This  study  is  necessarily  limited  in  objectivity,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  study.  Many  of  the  responses  are  based  on  opinion 
and  therefore  they  are  subjective. 

2.  It  is  limited  in  that  the  instrument  which  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  facts  needed  greater  validation  in  groups  in  order  to 
determine  a greater  degree  of  reliability. 

3.  It  is  limited  in  that  no  other  studies  of  this  type  have 
been  attempted  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  compare  results. 

4.  It  is  limited  because  of  factors  of  time  end  resources. 

Only  two  schools  were  selected  for  detailed  study. 
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5.  One  great  limit:  tion  of  a study  of  this  type  is  that  of 
semantics.  It  is  often  difficult  to  commmlc’te  ideas,  philosophy, 
characteristics  and  practices  of  the  community-school  concept. 

Problems  for  Future  Research 

1.  More  studies  of  this  type  are  needed  in  both  urban  and  rural 
locals  in  order  to  determine  ecological  differences. 

2.  A study  should  be  made,  involving  experts  from  the  fields 
of  medical  science,  the  humanities,  and  other  aspects  not  included 

in  this  study. 

3.  There  is  a need  for  a more  comprehensive  study  of  prac- 
tices now  being  carried  on  in  a large  sampling  of  successful  community 
schools. 

4.  There  is  a need  for  a study  of  behavioral  growth  of  chil- 
dren who  attend  community  schools  as  compared  with  those  attending 
non-coinmunity  schools* 
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OUTSTANDING  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS  AS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  FORTY-EIGHT 
STATE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  A NATIONAL 
JURY  OF  COMMUNITY-SCHOOL  EXPERTS 

jjAbgHB 


School 

ifccatiofl 

Alberta  City 

Tuscaloosa 

Baldwin  County  Training  School 

Daphne 

Central  High 

Florence 

Councill  Training  School 

Normal 

County  High 

Vernon 

County  High 

Rogersville 

East  Perry 

Suttle 

Fairview  High 

Cullman 

Green  County  Training  School 

Boligee 

Hanceville  High 

Hanceville 

Holly  Pond  High 

Holly  Pond 

Holtville 

Deatsville 

J,  U,  Blackshear 

Uriah 

Kennedy  High 

Kennedy 

Lexington  Public  Schools 

Lexington 

Millport  High 

Millport 

Rogers  High 

Florence 

Sulligent  High 

Sulligent 
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Name  of  School 

Waterloo  High 

Waterloo 

West  Point 

West  Point 

Crane  Elementary 

Yuma 

Duncan  Elementary  and  High 

Duncan 

Ft.  Thomas  High 

Ft.  Thomas 

Gila  Bend  Elementary  and  High 

Gila  Bend 

Grand  Canyon  Elementary  and  High 

Grand  Canyon 

Isaac  Elementary 

Phoenix 

Joseph  City  Elementary 

Joseph  City 

Linden  Elementary 

Linden 

Madison  Elementary 

Phoenix 

Mesa  Elementary  and  High 

Mesa 

Mohawk  Valley  Elementary 

Roll 

Payson  Elementary  and  High 

Payson 

Pima  Elementary  and  High 

Pima 

Pinetop  Elementary 

Pinetop 

Round  Valley  High 

Eagar 

Safford  Elementary  and  High 

Safford 

Seligman  Elementary 

Seligman 

St.  Johns  Elementary  and  High 

St.  Johns 

Snowflake  Elementary 

Snowflake 

Somerton  Elementary 

Somerton 

Sunny  aide  Elementary  #12 


Tucson 
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Hajae,  .of  S chogl 

jggs&aa 

Thatcher  Elementary  and  High 

Thatcher 

Topock  Elementary 

Topock 

Walton  Elementary 

Ajo 

Afkanpa^ 

Cave  City  School 

Cave  City 

Crossett  Public  Schools 

Crossett 

El  Dorado  Public  Schools 

El  Dorado 

Fayetteville  Public  Schools 

Fayetteville 

Le panto  School 

Le panto 

Oak  Grove  High 

Rosston 

Wilson  School 

Wilson 

California. 

Acalenes  High 

Lafayette 

Choice  Valley  Elementary 

Cholame 

Crowley 

Visalia 

Deco to  Elementary 

Deco to 

Herlong  Elementary 

Herlong 

Kettleman  City  Elementary 

Kettleman  City 

Los  Nietos  Elementary 

Los  Nietos 

Messilla  Valley  Elementary 

Oro villa 

Mill  Elementary 

San  Bemandino 

Raneho  Santa  Fe 

San  Diego  County 

Russell  Elementary 

Hayward 

Smith  River  Union 

Smith  River 
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Kane  of  School 
Thermal! to  Union 
Westside  Elementary 

t 

figtoEada 

Boulder  Public  Schools 
Denver  Public  Schools 
Fort  Collins  School 
Grand  Junction  Schools 
Greely  Schools 
Montrose  High 
Opportunity 
Pueblo,  District  60 
South  High 
Walsenburg  Schools 

Connect! cutt 

Farmington  Junior-Senior  High 

Glastonbury  High 

long  Lots  Junior  High 

Talcott  Junior  High 

Westport 

Winchester 

Caesar  Rodney  School  District 
Dover  Special  School  District 


ho  cation 
Thermal! to 
Five  Points 

Boulder 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Grand  Junction 

Greely 

Montrose 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Denver 

Walsenburg 


Farmington 
Glastonbury 
Westport 
West  Hartford 
Westport 
New  Haven 

Camden 

Dover 


Qggttft 
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Alachua 
Bell ai re 
Be  11 view 
Canal  Street 
Englewood 
Gillespie 
Glover 
Groenhow 

Oakland  Park  Elementary 
Palm  Harbor 
Twin  Oaks 


Location 

Alachua 

Clearwater 

Pensacola 

Milton 

near  Sarasota 
near  Sarasota 
Plant  City 
Greenfaow 

near  Fort  Lauderdale 
near  St.  Petersburg 

Tampa 


Georgia 

Bass  High 
Blairsville 
Lithonia 
Lyman  Hall 
Morristown 
Moultrie  High 
Oak  Mountain 
Porterdale  Elementary 
Sand  Hill 

Idaho 

55  "A"  Blackfoot  District 

91  "A"  Idaho  Falls  School  District 


Atlanta 

Blairsville 

Lithonia 

Gainesville 

Morristown 

Moultrie 

Carrolton 

Porterdale 

Carrolton 

Blackfoot 
Idaho  Falls 


Kane  of  School 

121  WB1’  Camas  County  School  District 
341  "A"  Lapwai  School  District 
431  "A"  Veiser  School  District 

Alton  Community  Unit 
Edvard sville  Community  Unit 
Galesburg  Community  Unit 
Macomb  Community  Unit 
McDonough  County  School 
Roseville  Community  Unit 
Wells  High 

Indiana 

Bloomington  Metro  School  Corporation 
Elkhart  High 
Gerstmeyer  High 
Hammond  Technical. 

Harry  E.  V/ood 
KLssi3sineua  Joint  School 
Muncie  Central 
Richmond  High 
Vincennes  High 

lorn 

Algona  Public  Schools 
Attumwa  Public  Schools 


Location 

Fairfield 

Lapwai 

Weiser 

Alton 

Edvard sville 

Galesburg 

Macomb 

McDonough  County 
Roseville 

tv 

Chicago 

Bloomington 

Elkhart 

f'i 

Terre  Haute 

Hammond 

Indianapolis 

Gas  City 

Muncie 

Richmond 

Vincennes 

Algona 

Attumwa 
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Name  of  School 

Location 

Bloomfield  Public  Schools 

Bloomfield 

Clarion  Public  Schools 

Clarion 

Estherville  Public  Schools 

Estherville 

Fairfield  Public  Schools 

Fairfield 

Fort  Madison  High 

Fort  Madison 

Keokuk  High 

Keokuk 

LeMars  Public  Schools 

LeMars 

Newton  High 

Newton 

Oskaloosa  High 

Oskaloosa 

Rock  Rapids  Public  Schools 

Rock  Rapids 

Roosevelt  High 

Des  Moines 

Tipton  Public  Schools 

Tipton 

Webster  City  Public  Schools 

Webster  City 

Kansas 

Buhler  R.  H.  S, 

Buhler 

Chase  County  Community  High 

Cottonwood  Falls 

Clay  County  Community  High 

Clay  Center 

Decatur  County  Community  High 

Oberlin 

Effingham  Coianunity  High 

Effingham 

Fredonia  High 

Fredonia 

Girard  High 

Girard 

Greeley  County  Community  High 

Tribune 

Ha vi land  R.  H.  S. 

Haviland 

Hugo ton  R.  H.  S. 


Hugo ton 
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Hame  of  School 

Location 

Kinsley  H.  S. 

Kinsley 

Labette  County  Community  High 

Altamont 

Marysville  High 

Marysville 

Mullinville  R.  H.  S. 

Mullinville 

Mulvane  High 

Mulvane 

Pretty  Prairie  R.  H.  S. 

Pretty  Prairie 

Scott  County  Community  High  School 

Scott  City 

Stafford  High 

Stafford 

Thomas  County  Community  High 

Colby 

Washburn  R.  H.  S. 

Topeka 

Washington  Rural  High 

Bethel 

K 

Athens  Elementary 

Athens 

Benham 

Benham 

Cane  Run 

Shively 

Highlands  High 

Ft.  Thomas 

Kenuick 

Lexington 

Robert  D.  Johnson 

Ft.  Thomas 

Ruth  Moyer 

Ft.  Thomas 

Samuel  Wood fill 

Ft.  Thomas 

Vine  Grove 

Vine  Grove 

Louisiana 

Bolton  High 

4 ' A 4 l 

Booker  T.  Washington  High 


Alexandria 

Shreveport 
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Najae  of  School 
G.  W,  Carver  High 
land  on  High 
Oak  Ridge  High 
Sulphur  High 
Thibodaux  High 
West  Monroe  High 


Arlington 

Belmont 

Boston 

Brookline 

Concord 

Pittsfield 

Springfield 

Newton 

Wellesley 

Weymouth 


Location 

DeRidder 

liinden 

Oak  Ridge 

Sulphur 

Thibodaux 

West  Monroe 

Baltimore 
Fairmount  Park 
Accident 
Pylesville 

No  address  given 
No  address  given 
No  address  given 
No  address  given 
No  address  given 
No  address  given 
No  address  given 
No  address  given 
No  address  given 
No  address  given 


Baltimore  City 

Fairmount  Heights  SenioivJunior  High 
Northern  Garrett  County  Senior-Junior  High 
North  Harford  Senior-Junior  High 

Massachusetts 
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Name  of  School 

location 

Andrew  Jackson 

Femdale 

Bronson  Public  Schools 

Bronson 

Center  Line  Public  Schools 

Center  Line 

Dovagiac  Public  Schools 

Dovagiac 

Femdale  Public  Schools 

Femdale 

Flint  Public  Schools 

Flint 

Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo 

Lincoln  Consolidated  School 

Ypoilanti 

Me  sick  Public  Schools 

Ifesick 

Nadeau 

Nadeau 

Northwestern 

Traverse  City 

Plymouth  Public  Schools 

Plymouth 

Rockford  Public  Schools 

Rockford 

Stephenson  Public  Sohools 

Stephenson 

Vanburen  County  School 

Battle  Creek 

Vermontville  Public  Schools 

Vermontville 

i&Jfflftfla&S 

Braham 

Braham 

Clarkfield 

Clarkfield 

Cook 

Cook 

Cottonwood 

Cottonwood 

Elbow  Lake 

Elbow  Lake 

Elk  River 


Elk  River 


Location 

Floodvood 
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Name  of  School 

Flood  Corm.m5.ty  School 

Goodhue 

Grand  Rapids 

Granite  Falls 

Hector 

Maple ton 

Moose  Lake 

New  Richland 

New  York  Mills 

Orr 

Renville 

Roseau 

Roseville 

Sacred  Heart 

Stevartville 

Tyler 

Collins  High 
Columbia  High 
Gulfport  High 
Heidelberg  High 
Hernando  High 
Indienola  High 
Monti  cello  High 


Goodhue 
Grand  Rapids 
Granite  Falls 
Hector 
!fr.pleton 
Moose  Lake 
New  Richland 
New  York  Mills 
Orr 

Renville 
Roseau 
St.  Paul 

Sacred  Heart 
Stevartville 
Tyler 

Collins 

Columbia 

Gulfport 

Heidelberg 

Hernando 

Indlanola 


Monticello 
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Heme  of  School 

Location 

ItosE  Point  High 

Kb  as  Point 

teuton  High 

Newton 

Pascagoula  High 

Pascagoula 

Preatlas  Institute 

Prentiss 

Shannon  High 

Shannon 

Shelby  High 

Shelby 

Tupelo  High 

Tupelo 

Utica  Institute 

Utica 

Waynesboro  High 

Waynesboro 

West  Lincoln  High 

Brookhaven 

West  Tallahatchie  High 

Webb 

BUggffll 

C-l  School  of  the  Osage 

Lake  Ozark 

Jefferson  City 

Jefferson  City 

Normandy 

St.  Louis 

North  Kansas  City 

North  Kansas  City 

Rr-I,  Stockton 

Stockton 

R-III,  Albany 

Albany 

R-I,  Bolivar 

Bolivar 

R-III,  Camdenton 

Camdenton 

R-III,  Warsaw 

Warsaw 

Ri-VII,  Lee's  Sumnit 

Lee's  Summit 

R-Y,  Nevada 

Nevada 

R-VII,  Farmington 

Farmington 
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Name  of  School 
Springfield  Elementary 


Location 

Springfield 


Montana 

Br owning  Public  Schools 
Clinton  Public  Schools 
Ennis  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Greycliff 

Lockwood  Public  Schools 
West  Yellowstone  Public  Schools 


Browning 

Clinton 

No  address  given 
Greycliff 
Billings 
West  Yellowstone 


Nebraska 

Omaha  Westside  Community  School 

Nevada 

Corbett 

Cottage 

John  C,  Fremont 
Main  Elementary 
Martha  F.  Gleason 
Oats  Park 
West  End 


Omaha 

Carson  City 
Fallon 
Carson  City 
Carson  City 
Carson  City 
Fallon 
Fallon 


Caiter 


New  Hampshire 


Durham 


Keene  Junior  High 


Keene 


te  y&Asa. 
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Nang,  of  School 

Carlsbad 

Charaa 

Farmington 

Gadsden  District 

Gallup 

Grants 

Las  Cruces 

Los  Alamos 

Pojoaque 


Location 
Carl sled 
Chans 

Farmington 

Anthony 

Gallup 

Grants 
Las  Cruces 
Los  Alamos 
Pojoaque 


ftaLXttgfc 

Amherst  Central  High 
Benjamin  Franklin 
Hyde  Park  Central 
Lyons  Falls 

Niagara  Falls  Public  Schools 
Nyack  Public  Schools 


Snyder 

New  York  City 
Hyde  Park 
Lyons  Falls 
Niagara  Falls 
Nyack 


Carver  High 
Carver  High 
Chocowinity 
Ellerbee 

Henderson  Institute 
Holt 


Mount  Olive 

Winston-Salem 

Chocowinity 

Ellerbee 

Henderson 

Durham  County 


2U2 


Name  o?  School 

Location 

Johnston  County  Training  School 

3rdtb.fi  aid 

Mills  Springs 

Polk  County 

Palmer  Instruction 

Sedalia 

Ponder  County  Training  School 

Rocky  Point 

Rock  Ridge 

Wilson  County 

Rocky  Point 

Pender  County 

Stephens-Lee  High 

Asheville 

Wolf  Creek  A 

Cherokee 

.Dakgte 


Bismarck  Public  Schools 

Fargo 

Carrington  Public  Schools 

Carrington 

Devils  Lake  Public  Schools 

Devils  Lake 

Dickinson  Public  Schools 

Dickinson 

Fargo  City  Schools 

Fargo 

Grafton  Public  Schools 

Grafton 

Grand  Forks  City  Schools 

Grand  Forks 

Jamestown  Public  Schools 

Jamestown 

Lisbon  Public  Schools 

Lisbon 

Ifendan  Public  Schools 

Jfendsn 

Minot  City  Schools 

Minot 

Ri verb ale  Public  Schools 

Riverdale 

Valley  City  Public  Schools 

Valley  City 

Wahpeton  Public  Schools 

Wahpeton 

West  Fargo  Public  Schools 

West  Fargo 

Williston  Public  Schools 

Williston 
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ms. 


Name  of  School 
(nthony  Wayne 
Ashland 

Ashtabula  Harbor 
Bowling  Green 
Bntlor 

Butter  Township 
Cleveland  Heights 
Colerain 
Cuyahoga  Heights 
Green  Hills 
Indian  Hills 
Kenton 
Lakewood 
Ilarienont 
Maumee 

North  College  Hill 

Norton 

Norwich 

Oakwood 

Sandusky 

Shawnee 

Toledo  Schools 
Upper  Arlington 
Worthington 


I portion 

Vhitchouse 

Ashlr-nd 

Ashtabula 

Bowling  Green 

Butler 

Vandnlia 

Cleveland  Heights 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Green  Hills 

Indian  Hills 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

Marienvont 

Maumee 

North  College  Hill 

Barberton 

Hilliards 

Oakwood 

Sandusky 

Lima 

Toledo 

Upper  Arlington 
Worthington 


Oklahoma 
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llama  of  School 
Pauls  Valley 
Perry 
Poteau 
Port  School 


Lgcatton 
Pauls  Valley 
Perry 
Poteau 
Sentinel 


Pennsylvania 

Gillespie  Junior  High 


Philadelphia 


Sfeaas.  ifliMafli 

Barrington  High 
Cremton  High 
Hope  High 
Lockwood  High 


Barrington 

Cramton 

Providence 

Warwick 


South  Carolina 

Green  Sea 

Jordan 

Maudlin 

Orangeburg  City  Schools 
Parker  District 


Horry  County 
Greenville 
near  Greenville 
Orangeburg 
Greenville 


Saatft  Patofri 

Brandon  Consolidated  School 
Castlewood  Consolidated  School 
Chester  Consolidated  School 
Clear  Lake  Consolidated  School 


Brandon 
Castlewood 
Chester 
Clear  Lake 


Name  of  S_chool 
Egan  Consolidated  School 
Estelline  Consolidated  School 
Gettysburg  Consolidated  School 
Harrisburg  Consolidated  School 
Hill  City  Consolidated  School 
Hurley  Consolidated  School 
Newell  Consolidated  School 
Roslyn  Consolidated  School 
Selby  Consolidated  School 
Tripp  Consolidated  School 
Wakonda  Consolidated  School 
Winner  Consolidated  School 

Tsanesseg 

Alamo  High 

Alcoa  High 

Austin  High 

Baxter  Seminary 

Beardsley 

Bells  High 

Booker  T,  Washington 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Bradley  Central  High 

Burt  High 

Carver  High 


Locfttlga 

Egan 

Estelline 

Gettysburg 

Harrisburg 

Hill  City 

Hurley 

Newell 

Roslyn 

Selby 

Tripp 

Wakonda 

Winner 

Alamo 

Alcoa 

Knoxville 

Baxter 

Knoxville 

Bells 

Chattanooga 

Memphis 

Cleveland 

Clarksville 


Brownsville 
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j^.At-Sqfeag.1 
Central  High 
Central  High 
Chester  County  High 
Elisabeth ton  High 
Farragut  High 
Friendship  High 
Giles  County  High 
Grove  Hill 
Haynes  High 
Hillsboro  High 
Holloway  High 
Hume-Fogg  Tech  High 
Kirkman  Vocational 
Lawrence  County  High 
Montgomery  High 
Norris 

Oak  Ridge  High 
Ohion  County 
Pearl  High 
Soddy-Daisy  High 
Tullahoraa  High 

: 'O.  ' * ft 

Webb  High 
Whitehaven  High 
Wilson  Dam 
Unicoi  County  High 


location 

Alamo 

Columbia 

Henderson 

Elizabethton 

Concord 

Friendship 

Pulaski 

Paris 

Nashville 

Nashville 

1-fur  free  shore 

Nashville 

Chattanooga 

Zavrenoeburg 

Lexington 

No  address  given 

Oak  Ridge 

No  address  given 

Nashville 

Soddy 

Tullahona 

McKenzie 

Whitehaven 

No  address  given 

Erwin 
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Name  of  School 
Brentwood 

Edgewood  Independent  School  District 
Pasadena  Public  Schools 
Pilot  Point  Public  Schools 
Sanger  Public  Schools 
Weimar  Public  Schools 
Woodville  Public  Schools 

M 

Altamont  Elementary  School 
Altamont  High  School 
Box  Elder  County 
Cedar  City 

Cedar  North  Elementary 
Dixon  Junior  High 
Irving  Junior  High 
Wasatch  Elementary 

Campus  School 

Leland  and  Gray  Seminary 

Springfield  High 

Virginia 


Austin 

San  Antonio 

Pasadena 

Pilot  Point 

Sanger 

Weimer 

Woodville 

Altamont 

Altamont 

Box  Elder  County 

Cedar  City 

Cedar  City 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City 
Provo 


Lyndon  Center 

Townsend 

Springfield 


Binford  Junior  High 


Richmond 


te..oLSdio2l 

Bruton  Heights 

Williamsburg 

Halifax  County  High 

Halifax 

John  Marshall  High 

Richmond 

King  William  High 

King  William 

Martinsville  High 

Martinsville 

Maury  Elementary 

Richmond 

Radford  High 

Radford 

West  End  High 

Clarksville 

West  Point  High 

West  Point 

V.eftt.  yiffflMte 

Alderson  12  year  School 

Alderson 

Arthur sdale 

Arthur sdale 

Ballard  Memorial 

Arthur sdale 

Beech  Fork 

East  Lynn 

Beech  Hill 

South  Side 

Rig  Creek 

Big  Creek 

Bolling 

Levisburg 

Burton 

Burton 

Chestnut  Grove 

Lindside 

Conley 

Mullens 

East  Rainelle 

East  Rainelle 

Elton  Grade 

Elton 

Ethel  Elementary 

Ethel 

Fortner  Grade 

Sinks  Grove 

2l9 


Name,  of  Schosl 
Greenbank  12-year  School 
Greenwood  Elementary 
Homestead  1-9 
Jacksonburg 
Joe  Cole  Grade 
Kermit  Elementary 
Knob  Elementary 
Lavalette 

Limestone  Elementary 
Little  Laurel 

Matoaka  Elementary  and  High 
Middle  Island  Elementary 
Norman  town  12-year  School 
Pleasant  View 
Rocky  Fork 
Sand  Gap  School 
Sherrard  12-year  School 
Smith  Grade  School 
Smoot  High  and  Elementary 
Uardensmlle  12-year  School 
Wick  Elementary 
Woods 

Wright  Demy  Elementary 
Wyoming  Elementary 


tesfttta B 

Greenbank 

Greenwood 

Dailey 

Jacksonburg 

Mt.  View 

Kermit 

Princeton 

Lavalette 

Mound sville 

Hamlin 

Matoaka 

Blandville 

Kormantown 

Pipestem 

Glenwood 

Mullens 

Sherrard 

Wayne 

Smoot 

Warden sville 

Wick 

Hogsett 

Charlestown 

Wyoming 
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Wisconsin 


Mane  of  School 

Location 

Ashland 

Ashland 

Black  River  Falls 

Black  River  Falls 

Clintonville 

Clintonville 

Columbus 

Columbus 

East  Troy 

East  Troy 

Galc-Ettrick 

Galesville 

Hayward 

Hayward 

Marion 

Marion 

Milwaukee  Public  Schools 

Milwaukee 

New  London 

New  London 

New  Richmond 

New  Richmond 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Phillips 

Phillips 

Port  Wing  (South  Shore) 

Port  Wing 

Prescott 

Prescott 

Pulaski 

Pulaski 

River  Falls 

River  Falls 

Shawano 

Shawano 

Shorewood 

Shorewood 

Spooner 

Spooner 

Tomah 

Tomah 

Waterloo 

Waterloo 

Winneconne 

Winneconne 

Wittenberg 

Wittenberg 

, ■,  (■,;  : ' ; r 
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JURY  OF  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  EXPERTS 


Dr.  Henry  F.  Seeker,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Dr.  Howard  W.  Beers,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  and 
Society,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Prudence  Bostwick,  Supervisor  of  Denver  Public  Schools,  Denver, 
Colorado* 

Mrs.  Nona  Burress  Adams,  Interim  Professor,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Campbell,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Ohio, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Francis  S.  Chase,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Cocking,  Editor,  The  School  Executive,  ItfO-lith  Avenue, 

New  York  16,  New  York. 

Miss  Louise  Combs,  State  Department  of  Education,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Allen  Cook,  Professor  of  Education,  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Shirley  Cooper,  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  1201 
16th  Street,  North  West,  Washington,  D.  C# 

Dr.  Johnnye  D.  Cox,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia, 

Athens,  Georgia. 

Dr.  Ferris  N.  Crawford,  Chief  of  Higher  Education  and  Certification, 
Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Dawson,  Executive  Secretary,  Department  of  Rural  Education, 
National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street,  North  West, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Harold  D.  Drummond,  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Duncan,  State  Supervisor  of  Negro  High  Schools,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Everett,  Professor  of  Education,  The  City  College  of  New 
York,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dr.  Charles  0.  Fitzwater,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Rural  Ser- 
vices of  the  National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street, 

North  West,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Dr.  H.  Harry  Giles,  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Dr.  John  I.  Goodlad,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia, 

Athens,  Georgia. 

Dr.  Whitsitt  R.  Goodson,  Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin,  Texas. 

Dr.  Bess  Goodykoontz,  Director,  Comparative  Education  Division  of 
International  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dr.  C.  H.  iiamlin.  Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  Atlantic  Christian 
College,  Wilson,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Paul  Hanna,  Professor  of  Education,  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
California. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Haskew,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Dr.  Allan  S.  Hurlburt,  Division  of  School  Services,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Jaggers,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Eastern  State 
Teachers  College,  Richmond,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Virginia  White  Janies,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  University 
of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jemigan,  Principal  of  Rock  Ridge  School,  R.F.D.  3,  Wilson, 

North  Carolina. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Johns,  Head  of  the  Department  of  School  Administration, 

College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Johnson,  Social  Science  Department,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Ralph  B.  Kimbrough,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Robert  Koopman,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  State  of  Michigan, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 
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Dr.  Edward  Krug,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Leps,  Professor  of  Education,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Dr.  David  E.  Linastrora,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology,  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Loev,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Dr.  W.  K.  McCharen,  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  E«  C.  Merrill,  Department  of  Education,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Alice  Miel,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Misner,  Glencoe  Public  Schools,  Glencoe,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Edgar  L.  Morphet,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Dr.  Marion  Nesbitt,  Matthew  F,  Maury  Elementary  School,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Dr.  R.  0.  Niehoff,  Administrative  and  Educational  Relations  Officer, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Clara  G.  Olson,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Otto,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Dr.  J.  Cecil  Parker,  Professor  of  Education,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Dr.  Arnold  Perry,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  John  A.  Ramseyer,  Director  of  School-Coiranunity  Development  Study, 

The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Virgil  M.  Rogers,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Maurice  F.  Seay,  Chairman,  Department  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Mr,  Thomas  E,  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Bay  County, 
Panama  City,  Florida. 

Dr,  Charles  Spain,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 

Dr,  Ralph  B,  Spence,  Executive  Officer,  Advanced  School  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dr,  Troy  L,  Stearns,  Director  of  Rural  Education,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Dr,  Ruth  Strang,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  New  York, 

• . ■> 

Dr.  William  VanTil,  Professor  of  Education,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Sherman  N.  Webster,  School  of  Education,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee, 
Alabama. 

Dr.  Joe  Russell  Whitaker,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Williams,  Consultant  in  Negro  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Dr.  Harry  Williams,  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Dr.  Erich  W.  Zinmermann,  Professor  of  Economics,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Texas,  Austin  12,  Texas* 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION  ON  THE  WORLD 
SCENE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Clifford  P.  Archer,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

Luther  Ambrose,  Head,  Department  of  Education,  Berea  College,  Berea, 
Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Aubrey  N,  Shaw,  (Genevieve  Brown),  Pebble  Hill  Acres,  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania,  (former  Consultant,  Curriculum  and  Elementary 
Instruction,  Bucks  County  Schools,  Doylestown. 

John  S,  Carroll,  Head,  Department  of  Education,  Texas  Technological 
College,  Lubbock 

Mrs.  Bernice  Dondineau,  Office  of  Wayne  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

John  F.  Montgomery,  President,  Greenbrier  Junior  College,  Lewisburg, 

West  Virginia,  (formerly  Superintendent,  Greenbrier  County  Schools). 

Donald  R.  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  (now  serving  in  Egypt). 

Kate  V.  Wofford,  Head,  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville  (deceased). 
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APPENDIX  D 


University  of  Florida 
Gainesville 


OF  EDUCATION 


May  9,  1955 


Dear 


We  need  your  help  1 Mr.  L.  L.  Murray,  who  is  a Doctoral  Candidate  and 
staff  member  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida  has 
chosen  for  investigation  the  problem,  "Factors  Which  Influence  the  Develop- 
ment and  Success  of  Selected  Community  Schools#"  Among  the  first  procedures 
in  making  this  investigation  are  the  following* 

1.  Formulation  of  an  accepted  definition  of  the  community  school. 

2#  Determination  of  the  characteristics  of  a successful  community 
school. 

3.  Identification  cf  specific  practices  related  to  the  character- 
istics# 

In  order  that  the  definition,  characteristics  and  practices  may  be  vali- 
dated, a jury  of  experts  in  the  field  of  community  schools  has  been  selected 
to  assist  in  the  study.  Since  we  are  aware  of  your  interest  in  conmunity 
schools,  you  have  been  selected  as  a juror.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  be 
willing  to  help  us  in  this  capacity. 

Another  aspect  of  the  stucfer  in  which  your  assistance  is  asked  is  in  the 
identification  of  successful  community  schools.  From  the  suggestions  of  the 
jurors,  schools  will  be  selected  for  intensive  study# 

The  opinions,  reactions  and  response  of  the  jury  of  experts  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  study  to  be  carried  on  in  the  selected  community  schools. 
It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to  provide  your  responses  to  the 
enclosed  opinionaires  and  return  them  at  an  early  date# 

Sincerely  yours. 


Maurice  R.  Ahrens,  Head 
Dept,  of  Elementary 
Education 
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L.  L.  Murray 
Assistant  Professor 
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PART  I 


To  the  Jurors* 

Listed  below  are  three  of  the  writer's  definitions  of  the 
community-school  concept  in  education  which  he  formulated  through  re- 
search. Please  evaluate  each  definition  as  to  whether  you  consider 
it  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor.  Space  is  provided  for  your  comment 
on  each  definition.  Additional  space  is  provided  at  the  end  of  Part 
I of  this  opinionaire  for  you  to  write  your  definition  of  the  community 
school,  if  none  of  the  three  are  acceptable  to  you. 


( ) Excellent 

( ) Good 

( ) Fair 

( ) Poor 


1.  The  community  school  is  one  which  recognizes 
and  utilizes  all  available  physical  and  human 
resources);  one  which  serves  the  needs  of  the 
community  as  expressed  through  the  interests, 
the  problems,  and  the  needs  of  all  its  people, 
children  and  adults  alike. 


Juror's  Comment* 


( 

) 

Excellent 

2. 

( 

) 

Good 

( 

) 

Fair 

( 

) 

Poor 

The  community  school  strives  to  improve  the 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  ell  the  people  within  the  community.  It 
develops  leadership  for  the  community  and  is 
characterized  by  its  cooperative  spirit  and 
sharing  attitude  toward  those  who  need  its 
services. 


Juror '3  Comment* 
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( ) Excellent 

( ) Good 

( ) Fair 

( ) Poor 


3.  The  community  school  budget  is  adequate  for 
practical  application  of  services  for  ell  its 
constituents.  The  administration  and  faculty 
are  conscious  of  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  school. 


Juror's  Comment: 


i&ttgJ.'fl  1M  Community  School: 


P/KT  II 

iSanilM.  List  of  Su.csgp.sfuL,  Community  Schools: 

Listed  below  is  space  for  each  juror  to  list  his  suggestions 
of  the  most  successful  community  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Grades  Races  of 

Name  of  School  Included  Students  Mdress  of  School 

1.  ______________ ______  thrOUgh 


2. 


through 


3. 


through 


4. 


through 


Others 
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PART  III 


Characteristics 


Listed  below  are  characteristics  of  the  community  school  based 
upon  research  in  this  area,  (l)  Evaluate  each  characteristic  (left 
column).*  (2)  List  specific  practices  which  you  feel  should  be  carried 
on  by  a community  school  if  the  characteristic  is  realized  (right  column) . 


* Check  one  of  the  three  choices. 


1.  The  eofrmuplty  school  strives  1. 
■SQAstantly  to  elevate  stand- 
££ds  of  Laying  in  the  £om- 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not  nec- 
essarily essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school  ££ 
it  strives  constantly  to  elevate 
standards  of  living  in  the  community. 

a. 


b. 


Othcrjj. 


2.  The  immunity  school  assumes 
its  share  gf  responsibility 
in  identifying  community 
ngeds. 


( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not  nec- 
essarily essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


2.  Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a conmrunity  school 
if  it  assumes  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  identifying  community 
needs. 

a. 


b. 


Other a. 
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3.  The  community  school  assumes  3. 
itg  share  of  responsibility 
jn  meeting  community  needs. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  it  assumes  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  meeting  community  needs. 

a. 


b. 


Others. 


4.  The  oormui^  SfihSffl'.S.  sched-  4. 
tile  and  curriculum  ore  flexi- 
le enough  to  meet  the  ~ 
interests  and  needs  of  the 
community. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  the  schedule  and  curriculum  are 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  the  community. 

a. 


b. 


Others. 


5.  The  co?nmunity  school  provides  5. 
for  and  helps  to  develop 
leadership  for  the  cosmtnlty. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  conn 

munity  schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  it  provides  for  and  helps  to 
develop  leadership  for  the  community. 


b. 


Others. 


6.  The  <mgj£l&K  school  encoura.-  6. 

£93  student  and  faculty  par- 
■t-lPlyatipfl  In  community 
activities, 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e,  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  it  encourages  student  and  faculty 
participation  in  community  activities. 


b. 


Others. 


7.  The  community  school  provides  7. 
for  §.  continuous  evaluation 
of  its  program. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  it  provides  for  a continuous 
evaluation  of  its  program. 

a. 


b. 


Others. 


8.  The  community  school  calendar  8. 
&£  ^ctiritieg  is  p.;armc4  co- 
aBsr&tivgla  ti£l  s!  £& 

community. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  its  calendar  of  activities  is 
planned  cooperatively  with  that 
of  the  community. 

a. 


b. 


Qthergo 
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9.  The  cojaiunity  school  develops  9. 
democratic  adrainlstrator- 
ter  cher-pupil-lay  citizej. 
relationships. 

( ) Acceptable,  l.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  carried  on  in  a 
community  school  jlf  it  develops 
democratic  administrator-teacher- 
pupil-lay  citizen  relationships. 

a. 


b. 


Others. 


10.  Tlje  conmuaity  school  uses 
bo&  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  conmmlty 
providing  for  the  best  type 
o£  living  and  learning. 


10. 


Here  are  practices  carried  on  in  a 
community  school  i£  both  human  and 
natural  resources  of  the  community 
are  used  in  providing  the  best  type 
of  living  and  learning. 


( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character-  a. 

istic  of  the  good  community 
school 


( ) Characteristic  of  some  com-  b. 

raunity  schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but  Others, 

largely  unessential 


11.  The  gp.muflity  School  pro-  11. 
vides  for  a program  of 
iMt  education. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  it  provides  educational  services 
for  adults. 

a. 


b. 


Others. 
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12.  Thg.  cojmgunl&r  school  jgo-  12. 
vldeg  for  a program  of 
recreation. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  it  provides  recreational  ser- 
vices for  the  oonaaunity. 

a. 


b. 


Others. 


13.  The  staff  and  j^rggnnej 

°£  the  community  school  are 
selected  vith  the  objectives 
of  both  school,  and  community 
iS  mind. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  tut 

largely  unessential 


13.  Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  its  staff  and  personnel  have 
been  selected  for  realizing  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  both 
the  school  and  community. 

» 

a. 


b. 


Others. 


14.  TM  community  school  ore-  14. 
pares  the  pupil  at  any  age 

IS™!  1°  take  Ms  £lrce  as  a 

j&sjunsihLs,  contributing  mem- 
ber of  the  community. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  which  should  be 
carried  on  in  a community  school 
if  the  schedule  prepares  a pupil 
at  any  age  level  to  take  his  place 
as  a responsible,  contributing 
member  of  the  community. 

a. 


b. 


Others. 
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15.  The  community  school  15. 

budget  is  supplemented 
through  its  selection  &£ 

• activities  vhicJi  are  fi- 
nancially self-supporting. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  tut  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


16.  The  community  school  16. 

proyidea  £ &rgHgam  fo£ 
pupils  and  adults  which 
gives  balance  to  both 
classroom  and  community 
,aSPericncg£. 

( ) Acceptable,  i.e.  character- 

istic of  the  good  community 
school 

( ) Characteristic  of  some  com- 

munity schools,  but  not 
necessarily  essential 

( ) Characteristic  in  part  but 

largely  unessential 


Here  are  practices  carried  on  in  a 
community  school  IJT  the  budget  is 
supplemented  through  its  selection 
of  activities  which  are  financially 
self-supporting. 

a. 


b. 


Others. 


Here  are  practices  carried  on  in  a 
community  school  the  school  pro- 
vides a program  for  both  pupils  and 
adults  which  gives  balance  to  both 

classroom  and  coinmunity  experiences. 

• 

a. 


b. 


Otherg. 


NOTE i If  you  feel  that  there  are  other  characteristics  of  the  community 
school  which  should  be  included  in  the  above  list,  will  you  pleese 
list  them  below t 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Others. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Please  cheek  each  characteristic  to  the  extent  it  is  being  real- 
ized in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the 
four  choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


1.  The  community  school 
assists  in  providing  a 
program  of  community 
recreation. 

2.  The  community  school  as- 
sumes its  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  identifying 
community  needs. 

3.  The  community  school  as- 
sumes its  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  meeting 
community  needs. 

4.  The  community  school  at- 
tempts to  prepare  persons 
at  any  age  level  to  take 
their  places  as  responsible 
contributing  members  of  the 
community. 

5.  The  community  school 
strives  constantly  to  ele- 
vate standards  of  living 
in  the  community. 


Comment 
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Please  check  each  characteristic  to  the  extent  it  is  being  real- 
ized in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the 
four  choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


6. 


7. 


8. 

9 # 


ID. 


11. 


12. 


The  administration  of  the 
community  school  is  demo- 
cratic, involving  teacher- 
pupil-lay  citizen  partici- 
pation. 

The  staff  and  personnel  of 
the  community  school  are 
selected  with  school- 
community  objectives  in 
mind. 

The  community  school  pro- 
vides for  a continuous 
evaluation  of  its  program. 

The  community  school  en- 
courages student  and  fac- 
ulty participation  in 
community  activities. 

The  community  school 
strives  to  provide  a pro- 
gram of  activities  which 
enrich  both  classroom  and 
community  experiences* 

The  community  school's 
calendar  of  activities  is 
planned  cooperatively  with 
the  co:  muni ty' s calendar. 

The  community  school  in- 
cludes selective  and  worth- 
while educational  activi- 
ties which  are  financially 
self-supporting. 
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flease  check  each  characteristic  to  the  extent  it  is  being  real- 
ized in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale • Check  one  of  the 
four  choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent# 


13. 


1U. 


The  community  school  helps 
to  provide  and  to  develop 
leadership  in  the  community 


Comment 


15. 


The  community  school  uses 
both  human  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  community 
for  the  best  type  of 
living  and  learning# 

The  community  school 
assists  in  providing  edu- 
cational activities  needed 
by  the  adults. 


APPENDIX  F 


CHARACTERISTICS  AMD  RELATED  PRACTICES 


I.  The  community  school  assists  in  providing  a program  of  community 

recreation. 

1.  Encourages  the  community  to  use  school  facilities  such  as  the 
gymnasium,  playground,  auditorium,  library,  and  other  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

2.  Provides  summer  playground  activities  and  experiences  such 
as  music,  art,  and  crafts  during  the  out-of -school  months. 

3.  Sponsors  entertaining  and  instructional  programs  for  the  par- 
ticipation in  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  students  and  the  adults 
of  the  community  (e.g.  class  plays,  minstrels,  choruses,  panels, 
community  libraries,  forums,  and  school  and  community  fairs, 
exhibits) • 

li.  Calls  upon  able  and  willing  parents  to  help  with  and  to  lead 
various  types  of  recreation  (e.g.  boxing,  swimming,  football, 
dramatics,  music,  etc.), 

5.  Works  cooperatively  with  the  city  or  county  recreation  board 
in  planning  and  financing  a unified  recreational  program  for 
children  and  adults, 

6.  Has  students  study  the  cormunity  program  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  changes  and  improvements. 

7.  Studies  the  recreational  needs  of  the  community. 

II.  The  community  school  assumes  its  share  of  responsibility  in  identi- 
fying community  needs. 

1.  Plans  and  confers  often  with  community  agencies  and  organi- 
zations in  order  to  more  adequately  discover  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  total  community. 

2.  Initiates  and  sponsors  new  activities,  projects,  and  courses 
for  the  community  and  provides  for  the  leadership  and  guidance 
therein  as  they  are  needed. 

3.  Includes  study  of  community  activities  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  curriculum. 

h»  Includes  in  its  program  the  study  of  the  health  and  sanitation 
practices  of  the  community  to  identify  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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5.  Studies  the  various  ways  people  earn  a living  in  the  community. 

6.  Supports  an  active  and  interesting  P.T.A.  where  parents  and 
teachers  can  meet  and  identify  school-community  problems. 

7.  Has  a school-community  council  to  coordinate  all  information 
from  studies  of  needs  and  to  make  plans  to  meet  emerging  needs. 

8.  Carries  on  periodical,  comprehensive  studies  of  the  community 
in  which  students  and  lay  people  participate  in  order  to  un- 
cover new  needs  requiring  community-school  consideration. 

9.  Has  experiences  in  the  curriculum  to  help  students  identify 
needs  through  studying  an  ideal  community  and  a comparison 
between  it  and  their  community. 

10.  Has  a continuous  follow-up  of  graduates  and  drop-outs  to 
discover  the  needs  which  are  not  met  through  the  community- 
school  program. 

11.  Studies  the  recreational  needs  of  the  community. 

III.  The  community  school  assumes  its  share  of  responsibility  in  meeting 

community  needs. 

1.  Offers  courses,  develops  skills,  and  provides  for  experiences 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  conmunity  (e.g.  United  Fund  Drive  of 
the  community,  and  community  surveys,  etc.). 

2.  Hakes  available  the  school  facilities  to  conmunity  baseball 
clubs,  little  theatre  groups,  choral  groups,  folk-dancing 
groups,  and  other  social  and  recreational  and  civic  groups 
in  the  community. 

3.  Participates  in  drives  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Cancer  Fund, 
and  the  Heart  Fundj  conducts  food  and  clothing  drives  for 
the  underprivileged  of  the  community,  etc# 

U.  Provides  classes  for  out-of -school  groups  (e.g.  adults,  vet- 
erans, and  others),  based  upon  a study  of  their  needs  and 
desires. 

5>.  Urges  teachers,  school  administrators,  and  students  to  work 
closely  with  leaders  and  advisors  of  community  groups  when- 
ever they  are  needed. 

6.  Offers  courses  and  training  in  special  fields  needed  by  the 
conmunity  (e.g.  courses  in  lumbering,  agriculture,  conserva- 
tion, and  home  and  family  living). 
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7.  Has  staff  members,  most  all  of  whom  take  an  active  part  in 
some  community  organizations  and  clubs. 

8.  Has  staff  members  who  have  skills  in  working  with  people  of 
all  ages — both  in  school  and  out  of  school. 

9.  Conducts  a community-school  survey  to  find  out  what  human 
resources  (people  who  can  assist  and  enrich  experiences  in 
special  training  areas)}  physical  resources  (buildings,  fac- 
tories, industries,  etc.),  which  might  supplement  and  enrich 
the  school  program). 

10.  Provides  personnel  ( teachers  and  principal)  to  serve  as  lead- 
ers or  advisors  for  community  groups  who  are  assessing  can- 
muni  ty  need3. 

11.  Conducts  frequent  job  opportunity  surveys  cf  the  community 
and  helps  to  prepare  students  and  adults  for  these  jobs. 

12.  horks  with  community  leaders  in  helping  to  work  toward  the 
solution  of  existing  community  problems  (e.g.  clearing  and 
cleaning  up  campaigns,  securing  playground  space,  a recrea- 
tional program  for  youth,  etc.). 

13.  Offers  seminars,  conducts  short-study  courses,  and  develops 
skills  which  enable  both  children  and  adults  to  be  more  able 
to  carry  responsibility  in  community  leadership. 

Hi.  Has  students  and  teachers  actively  participating  with  adults 
in  groups  which  make  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community 

1*>.  Has  experiences  in  the  curriculum  designed  to  carry  over 
into  family  and  community  living  such  as  insect  and  rodent 
control,  planning  and  developing  lawns  and  gardens,  rebur- 
bishing  run-down  home 3,  home  making,  etc. 

16.  Invites  the  community  to  use  the  Home  Making  Department, 
Manual  Arts  Department,  and  other  school  shops  after  school 
hours. 

17.  Encourages  groups  such  as  Scouts,  It— H Clubs,  Grange,  fanner 
organizations  and  Horae  Demonstration  Clubs  to  meet  at  the 
school  and  to  use  school  facilities. 

18.  Encourages  groups  to  meet  at  the  school  and  use  school  facili 
ties  for  inter-denondnational  and  community-wide  religious 
services. 
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IV.  The  community  school  attempts  to  prepare  persons  at  any  ago  level 
to  take  their  places  as  responsible  contributing  members  of  the 


1.  (Uves  the  students  economic  experiences  through  responsibili- 
ties of  buying  and  selling  school  supplies,  figuring  profit 
and  loss  in  cafeteria  management. 

2.  dives  the  students  chances  to  grow  socially  through  physical 
education  activities  which  emphasize  activities  carried  on  in 
the  community  such  as  bowling,  golf,  table  tennis,  etc. 

3.  Provides  opportunities  in  student  government  in  class  and  all 
other  activities  to  develop  democratic  leadership  qualities 
among  students. 

1*.  Involves  students  in  school-community  responsibilities  as  an 
integral  part  in  citizenship  training  (e.g.  church  work,  paper 
drives,  publishing  of  a comuni ty  newspaper). 

5>.  Kelps  each  student  to  acquire  fundamental  skills  in  order  that 
they  serve  self  and  others  better  (e.g.  skills  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  speaking,  spelling,  penmanship,  letter-writing,  inter- 
viewing, entering  into  group  discussions,  and  presenting  ideas 
to  a group). 

6.  Helps  students  through  the  curriculum  tc  develop  good  attitudes 
toward  care  and  use  of  public  and  private  property,  and  their 
responsibilities  toward  developing  a better  comunity. 

7*  Carries  on  elections  for  school  officers  using  procedures 
coup  arable  to  those  used  in  casualty  elections. 

8.  Provides  continuous  opportunity  in  the  curriculum  for  students 
to  study  comunity  problems. 

9.  Provides  through  the  curriculum  direct  experiences  with  com- 
munity government,  welfare  agencies,  etc. 

V.  pie  community  school  strives  constantly  to  elevate  standards  of 

living  in  tho  community. 

1.  Helps  students  and  adults  to  make  better  use  of  leisure  time. 

2.  Assists  with  farming  and  homemaking  problems  in  the  community 
(e.g.  food  preparation  and  preservation,  soil  analysis,  crop 
diseases,  home  decoration,  meal  planning,  etc.). 

3.  Promotes  wise  use  of  money  by  projocts  which  give  students 
experiences  in  buying,  selling,  and  using  local  products  wisely 
(e.g.  school  store,  school  cafeteria,  school  farm). 
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U.  Promotes  good  health  practices  at  school  and  provides  direct 
instructions  to  help  the  students  improve  health  practices 
in  the  home  and  community* 

5.  Studies  constantly  the  diets  and  food  of  the  community  as 

an  important  means  of  raising  the  standards  of  living  in  the 
community* 

6.  Makes  use  of  films  and  specialists  (local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional) to  further  teach  the  best  that  is  known  about  commun- 
ity living* 

7*  Interprets  for  the  students  and  adults  the  local  tax  problems 
(e*g*  land,  property,  etc*)  as  they  relate  to  living  and 
learning, 

8*  Makes  community  health  studies  from  which  recommendations 
for  improvements  are  evolved. 

9.  Sponsors  student  participation  for  clean  up-paint  up  drives 
and  programs. 

10.  Studies  sources  of  income,  wages,  and  other  problems  relating 
to  standards  of  living, 

VI.  '&e  administration  of  the  community  school  is  democratic,  involving 

teach er -pupil-1  ay  dti zen  participation. 

1.  Extends  an  opportunity  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  lay  citizens 

to  take  part  in  all  phases  of  educational  planning  (e.g.  sched- 
ule, program  planning,  new  buildings,  equipment,  etc.). 

2.  Discovers,  encourages,  and  helps  to  develop  talents  of  students 
and  adults  through  democratic  ways  (gives  the  individual  a 
chance  to  accept  responsibilities  and  work  democratically  with 
others) * 

3.  Strives  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  in  all  its  dealings  wherein 
democratic  cooperation  on  all  levels  is  inspired  (e.g.  class 
elections,  athletic  teams,  student  government,  etc.)* 

U*  Respects  opinions,  efforts,  and  ideas  presented  by  ary  member 
of  a school  or  community  committee,  even  though  it  be  a min- 
ority opinion. 

5.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  each  school  (principal,  teachers, 
students,  and  lay  people)  to  develop  a program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  and  the  community. 
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6.  Provides  opportunities  for  students  to  work  together  coopera- 
tively and  arrive  at  decisions  without  adult  domination* 

► 

7.  Provides  for  community-school  planning  through  organized  ef- 
forts such  as  community-school  council. 

VII.  The  staff  and  personnel  of  the  community  school  are  selected  with 

school-community  objectives  in  mind. 

1.  Strives  to  select  faculty  and  other  personnel  who  work  well 
with  people— both  children  and  adults. 

2.  Selects  staff  members  with  many  talents  and  who  have  had 
training  in  school-community  relations, 

3*  Selects  staff  members  who  have  had  a variety  of  successful 
school-community  experiences. 

iu  Selects  teachers  who  are  in  sympathy  with  and  who  believe 
strongly  in  the  community-schooi  concept  in  education. 

5.  Involves  the  school  staff  in  selecting  teachers  and  other 
personnel  of  the  school. 

6.  Provides  for  careful  orientation  of  new  staff  members  to  school 
and  community  life. 

7.  Selects  staff  members  who  are  willing  to  spend  extra  hours  on 
the  job. 

8.  Selects  staff  members  who  believe  in  the  importance  of  continu- 
ous planning  for  school-community  improvement. 

9.  Selects  staff  members  who  have  varied  backgrounds  in  practical 
experiences  in  business*  industry*  and  agriculture*  etc# 

_ * 

VIII.  The  community  school  provides  for  a continuous  evaluation  of  its 

program. 

1.  Continuously  appraises  the  effectiveness  of  the  school’s  par- 
ticipation in  community  affairs  (e.g.  community  fairs*  special 
holidays  celebrations,  safety  programs,  comr-mnity  drives,  etc.). 

2.  Uses  students,  faculty,  and  lay  citizens  in  a cooperative  evalu- 
ation of  its  program  (e.g.  uses  questionnaires  and  conferences 
for  parents  and  students  to  assist  in  evaluating  the  school 
program;  urges  faculty  to  make  home  visitations). 

3.  'lakes  use  of  teacher-parent-pupil  conferences  in  evaluating 
pupil  progress. 
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h.  Includes  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  program  and  evalua- 
tion regular  faculty  meetings,  pre-school  and  post-school 
planning  periods,  workshops,  in-service  courses,  regional- 
county-state  professional  meetings,  and  special  vocational 
group  meetings. 

5.  Urges  a daily  or  a continuous  type  of  evaluation  (e.g.  care- 
ful observations  of  progress,  anecdotal  records,  tests  invol- 
ving application  of  learnings-problem  solving,  etc*)* 

6.  Conducts  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  of  the  school  to  dis- 
cover strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  program. 

7*  Agrees  upon  and  periodically  reexamines  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  school  and  community  through  the  use  of  research, 
new  teaching  techniques,  new  materials  and  advanced  training 
of  faculty  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

8.  Encourages  the  school  staff  and  parents  to  look  critically 
at  the  results  of  the  school  program  (e.g.  in  housing,  diets, 
and  clothing*  in  idle  financing  of  recreational  and  leisure 
time  programs  as  evidence  of  the  community's  attitude  toward 
youth,  etc.). 

9.  Uses  resource  people  to  assist  the  faculty,  students,  and 
lay  people  in  major  evaluation  procedures. 

10.  Urges  parents  to  visit  the  schools  frequently  and  encourages 
their  appraisal  of  what  they  have  3een  and  observed. 

IX.  Ihe  community  school  encourages  student  and  faculty  participation 

in  comunity  activities. 

1.  Has  most  of  the  students  and  faculty  taring  part  in  community 
activities  and  organizations  (e.g.  scout  work,  church  work, 
and  service  clubs  of  the  community — the  Grange,  1*-H  Clubs,  and 
the  «*Y"  Clubs,  etc.). 

2.  Strives  to  have  school  representation  in  as  many  organized  com- 
munity groups  as  possible. 

3.  Provides  time  for  students  and  faculty  members  to  take  part 
in  3ome  community  affairs  during  school  hours. 

it.  Organises  groups  which  arc  needed  to  perform  a useful  function 
in  school-community  life  (e.g.  school-community  advisory  coun- 
cil, Dads  Club,  a schobl-coimnunity  beautification  committee,  etc.). 

5>.  Gives  teachers  many  opoortunities  to  take  community  leadership 
roles  (see  that  they  are  not  exploited  by  community  demands  in 
this  respect.). 
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X.  The  community  school  strives  to  provide  a program  of  activities 

which  enrich  koth  classroom  and  coin’Tjnity  experiences, 

1.  Strives  to  .make  the  everyday  learnings  in  the  classroom  carry 
over  to  the  everyday  living  in  the  homes  (e.g.  scientific  farm- 
ing, modern  sewing  and  cooking,  and  health-care  of  the  teeth, 
proper  food,  rest  and  recreation)* 

2.  Provides  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  take  part  in  community 
life  (e.g.  Junior  Police  Force,  Safety  Patrol,  comittee  mem- 
bership in  community  organizations,  such  as  - music  and  dra- 
matic clubs,  etc.). 

3.  Provides  opportunities  for  the  adults  to  take  part  in  school 
activities  (e.g.  furnish  transportation  for  field  trips,  serve 
as  members,  leaders  and  sponsors  of  school  organizations,  serve 
as  visiting  teachers  or  consultants  fear  special  claas 
activities) • 

4.  Includes  field  trips  to  help  enrich  community-classroom  living 
and  learning  (e.g.  truck  gardens,  dairy,  post  office,  ship 
yards,  railroad  shops,  machine  and  equipment  factories,  etc.). 

5>.  Uses  human  resources  in  the  corvmmity  to  provide  enrichment 
and  meaning  to  classroom  instruction,  such  as  using  pioneer 
residents  to  speak  to  classes  on  the  history  of  the  community, 
etc. 

6.  Provides  teachers  and  students  as  speakers  and  for  round  table 
discussions  to  community  groups  who  are  interested  in  the  school 
program. 

XI . The  community  school's  calendar  of  activities  is  planned  cooperatively 

with  that  of  the  community's  calendar. 

1.  Schedules  evening  activities  such  as  open-house,  carnivals, 
plays,  etc.,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  regular  activities  of 
the  community  such  as  prayer  meetings,  meetings  of  neighboring 
schools,  and  community  football  and  basket  ball  games. 

2.  Arranges  its  calendar  of  activities  so  that  it  may  share  the 
use  of  its  building  with  church  and  civic  organizations  of 
the  community. 

3.  Observes  "special  dates"  cooperatively  with  the  community 
(e.g.  Fire  Prevention  Week,  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week,  National 
Book  Week,  etc.). 
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1*.  Organizes  a community  council  composed  of  faculty,  students, 
church  leaders,  and  representatives  of  all  organizations  in 
the  community  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  in  order  to 
coordinate  the  scheduling  of  activities  and  facilities. 

5.  •.stablishes  with  the  community  council  a calendar  clearing- 
house for  the  community  in  order  to  provide  convenient  sched- 
uling of  time  for  all. 

6.  Retains  some  free  periods  of  time  on  the  calendar  in  order  to 
encourage  more  community  meetings. 

XII.  The  community  school  includes  selective  and  worthwhile  educational 

activities  which  are  financially  3elf-3u.no ort'inp . 

1.  Operates  a school  farm,  a school  garden,  or  other  projects  in 
which  students  and  lay  people  participate. 

2.  Performs  community  educational  services  and  demonstrations 
for  a nominal  fee  (e.g.  contour  plowing  with  school  tractors 
and  plows,  spraying  fruit  trees  and  other  crops). 

3.  Operates  a school  store  to  serve  both  students  and  faculty. 

li.  Sponsors  activities  3uch  as  plays,  youth  concerts,  movies, 
athletic  games,  etc.,  for  a small  admission. 

5.  Sponsors  a school  sale  occasionally  to  sell  articles  of  food, 
clothing,  and  other  things  manufactured  and  processed  in  the 
various  school  departments. 

6.  Supports  worthy  educational  business  projects  as  an  outgrowth 
of  class  activities  (does  not  sponsor  bingo,  carnivals,  and 
other  gambling  technique  games  to  make  a department  self- 
supporting)  • 

7*  Operates  a camping  program  in  which  most  all  students  par- 
ticipate. 

8.  Provides  for  student  and  lay  participation  in  improving  schools* 
physical  plant  and  in  beautification  of  the  campus  and  grounds. 

9.  Operates  a business  which  meets  a community's  needs,  such  as 
a canning  plant,  secondhand  clothes  store,  etc. 

10.  Encourages  pupils  to  engage  in  remunerative  work  at  home  and 
in  the  community  (e.g.  cutting  lawns,  raising  chickens,  etc. 
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XIII.  The  corrTunity  school  helps  to  provide  and  to  develop  leadership 

in  the  conmunity. 

1.  Sponsors  conferences  and  workshops  for  P.T.A.,  civilian  de- 
fense, recreational  leaders,  parents'  groups,  U-H  Clubs,  farm- 
ers, and  housewives  for  purposes  of  developing  leadership. 

2.  Gives  children  frequent  chances  to  develop  leadership  by  dis- 
cussing and  planning  ways  to  solve  problems  at  school  and  in 
the  community  (e.g.  assembly  programs  at  school  and  church 
and  community  projects). 

3.  Lends  support  to  youth  and  adult  clubs  such  as  Hobby  Clubs, 

"Y"  Clubs,  and  community  projects). 

U.  Urges  students  to  export  and  gives  them  responsibilities  in 
united  school-community  projects,  (e.g.  Community  Chest, 

Relief  drives,  and  March  of  Dimes). 

5.  Gives  students  chances  to  3peak  and  to  perform  before  groups 
of  people  in  the  community  (e.g.  debates,  singing,  dramatics, 
and  radio  and  television  experiences). 

6.  Recognizes  and  utilizes  leadership  within  the  faculty  in  im- 
proving the  school's  program  through  cooperative  planning* 

XIV.  The  community  school  uses  both  human  and  natural  resources  of  the 

community  for  the  best  type  of  living  and  learning. 

1.  Uses  the  community  as  a laboratory  for  learning  (e.g.  museums, 
fire  and  police  departments,  local  industries). 

2.  Uses  lay  people  in  the  community  as  resource  people  in  the 
learning  experiences  (e.g.  carpenters,  county  farm  agents, 
home  demonstration  agents,  nurses,  doctors,  ministers,  peo- 
ple from  foreign  lands  or  those  who  have  been  abroad,  and 
people  who  know  the  history  of  the  community,  etc*), 

3.  Develops  and  maintains  a file  of  the  human  and  natural  resour- 
ces of  the  corvuunity  which  are  available  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents (e.g.  persons  with  special  talents  and  leadership  abilities, 
and  places  and  industries  within  the  community  which  would  en- 
rich the  learnings  at  school,  etc.). 

li.  Uses  work  activities  of  the  community  as  a part  of  the  local 
school  program  (e.g.  classes  visit,  study  and  observe  local 
work  projects  such  as  construction  of  buildings,  reforesta- 
tion of  woodlands,  irrigation  practices,  etc.). 
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XV,  The  community  school  assists  in  providing  educational  activities 

needed  by  the  audits. 

1,  Offers  guidance  and  counseling  for  adults  in  the  comrronity. 

2,  Provides  cultural  opportunities  for  adults  not  otherwise  avail- 
able in  the  coPE’iunity  (e,g,  discussions  and  classes  in  art, 
music  appreciation,  current  events  discussions,  etc,), 

3,  Offers  classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  child  care,  and  home  beau- 
tification for  the  mothers  and  homemakers  of  the  community, 

U«  Gives  the  adults  who  wish  to  finish  their  education  opportuni- 
ties to  take  those  courses  which  they  need, 

5>,  Offers  shop  courses  in  carpentry,  woodwork,  mechanics,  and 
other  similar  trades  for  the  adults  of  the  community. 

6.  Secures  services  and  provides  experiences  which  help  parents 
to  better  understand  their  children  (e.g.  films  on  child  de- 
velopment, speech,  health,  and  guidance  clinics,  classes  in 
practical  nursing,  and  specialists  who  can  conduct  study  groups 
for  parents), 

7.  cponsors  clinics  and  seminars  in  cooperation  with  county  end 
state  agencies  to  help  adults  on  problems  of  concern  to  them 
(e.g,  community  sanitation,  housing,  farming,  etc.). 


APPENDIX  G 


PRACTICES 


Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the 
four  choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


1.  Encourages  the  community 
to  use  school  facilities 
such  as  the  gymnasium,  play- 
ground, auditorium,  library, 
and  other  facilities  and 
equipment. 

2.  Offers  courses,  develops 
skills,  and  provides  for 
experiences  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  (e.g. 
United  Fund  Drive  of  the 
community,  and  community 
surveys,  etc.). 

3.  Helps  students  and  adults 
to  make  better  use  of 
leisure  time, 

4*  Strives  to  select  faculty 
and  other  personnel  who 
work  well  with  people — 
both  children  and  adults. 

5.  Has  most  of  the  students 
and  faculty  taking  part  in 
community  activities  and 
organizations  (e.g.  scout 
work,  church  work,  and  ser- 
vice clubs  of  the  community— 
The  Grange,  4-H  Clubs,  and 
the  "Y1'  Clubs,  etc.). 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  It  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


6.  Schedules  evening  activi- 
ties such  as  open-house, 
carnivals,  plays,  etc.,  so 
as  not  to  conflict  with  reg- 
ular activities  of  the  com- 
munity such  as  prayer  meet- 
ings, meetings  of  neighbor- 
ing schools,  and  community 
football  and  basket  ball 
games. 


7.  Sponsors  conferences  and 
workshops  for  P.T.A., 
civilian  defense,  recrea- 
tional leaders,  parents' 
groups,  4-H  Clubs,  farmers, 
and  housewives  for  purposes 
of  developing  leadership. 

8.  Offers  guidance  and  coun- 
seling for  adults  in  the 
community. 


9.  Plans  and  confers  often 
with  community  agencies 
and  organizations  in  order 
to  more  adequately  discover 
the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  total  community. 

10.  Gives  the  students  eco- 
nomic experiences  through 
responsibilities  of  buying 
and  selling  school  supplies, 
figuring  profit  and  loss  in 
cafeteria  management. 
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Please  cheek  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  end  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


11.  Extends  an  opportunity  to 
teachers,  pupils,  and  lay 
citizens  to  take  part  in 
all  phases  of  educational 
planning  (e.g.  schedule, 
program  planning,  new  build 
ings,  equipment,  etc.). 

12.  Continuously  appraises  the 
effectiveness  of  the 
school's  participation  in 
community  affairs  (e.g. 
community  fairs,  special 
holiday  celebrations,  safety 
programs,  community  drives, 
etc.). 

13.  Strives  to  make  the  every- 
day learnings  in  the  class- 
room carry  over  to  the 
everyday  living  in  the 
homes  (e.g.  scientific  farm- 
ing, modern  sewing  and  cook- 
ing, and  health-care  of  the 
teeth,  proper  food,  rest  and 
recreation. 

14.  Operates  a school  farm,  a 
school  garden,  or  other  pro- 
jects in  which  students  and 
lay  people  participate. 

15.  Uses  the  community  as  a 
laboratory  for  learning 
(e.g.  museums,  fire  and  po- 
lice departments,  local 
industries). 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale*  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


16.  Provides  summer  playground 
activities  and  experiences 
such  as  music,  art,  and 
crafts  during  the  out-of- 
school  months, 

17.  Makes  available  the  school 
facilities  to  community 
baseball  clubs,  little 
theatre  groups,  choral 
groups,  folk-dancing  groups, 
and  other  social,  recre- 
ational and  civic  groups  in 
the  community, 

18.  Assists  with  farming  and 
home-making  problems  in  the 
community  (e.g.  food  prepa- 
ration and  preservation, 
soil  analysis,  crop  dis- 
eases, home  decoration, 
meal  planning,  etc.). 

19.  Selects  staff  members  with 
many  talents  and  who  have 
had  training  in  school- 
community  relations, 

20.  Strives  to  have  school  rep- 
resentation in  as  many  or- 
ganized community  groups  as 
possible. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Arranges  its  calendar  of 
activities  so  it  may  share 
the  use  of  its  building 
with  church  and  civic  or- 
ganizations of  the  com- 
munity. 

Gives  children  frequent 
chances  to  develop  leader- 
ship by  discussing  and 
planning  ways  to  solve 
problems  at  school  and  in 
the  community  (e.g.  assem- 
bly programs  at  school  and 
church  and  community  pro- 
jects). 

Provides  cultural  opportun- 
ities for  adults  not  otheiv 
vise  available  in  the  com- 
munity (e.g.  discussions 
and  classes  in  art.  music 
appreciation,  current 
events  discussions,  etc.). 

Initietes  and  sponsors  new 
activities,  projects,  and 
courses  for  the  community 
and  provides  for  the  lead- 
ership and  guidance  there- 
in as  they  are  needed. 


I 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


25. 


26. 


t 


27. 


28. 


Gives  the  students  chances 
to  grow  socially  through 
physical  education  activi- 
ties which  emphasize  activ- 
ities carried  on  in  the 
community  such  as  bowling, 
golf,  table  tennis,  etc* 

Discovers,  encourages,  and 
helps  to  develop  talonts 
of  students  and  adults 
through  democratic  ways 
(gives  the  individual  a 
chance  to  accept  respon- 
sibilities and  work  demo- 
cratically with  others). 

Uses  students,  faculty, 
and  lay  citizens  in  a co- 
operative evaluation  of 
its  program  (e.g.  uses 


questionnaires  and  confer- 
ences for  parents  and  stu- 
dents to  assist  in  evaluat- 
ing the  school  program; 
urges  faculty  to  make  home 
visitations) • 

Provides  opportunities  for 
the  pupils  to  take  part  in 
community  life  (e.g.  Junior 
Police  Force,  Safety  Patrol, 
committee  membership  in 
community  organizations, 
such  as  music  and  dramatic 
clubs,  etc.). 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized  in 
your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


29.  Performs  community  educa- 
tional services  and  demon- 
strations for  a nominal 
fee  (e.g.  contour  plowing 
with  school  tractors  and 
plows,  spraying  fruit 
trees  and  other  crops). 

30.  Uses  lay  people  in  the 

community  as  resource 
people  in  the  learning 
experiences  (e.g.  carpen- 
ters, county  farm  agents, 
home  demonstration 
agents,  nurses,  doctors, 
ministers,  people  from 
foreign  lands  or  those 
who  have  been  abroad,  and 
people  who  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  community, 
etc. ) . ..  < 

31.  Sponsors  entertaining  and 
instructional  programs  for 
the  participation  in  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  adults  of 
the  community  (e.g.  class 
plays,  minstrels,  chor- 
uses, panels,  community 
libraries,  forums,  and 
school  and  community 
fairs,  exhibits) . 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized  in 
your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent* 


32.  Participates  in  drives  for 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Cancer 
Fund,  and  the  Heart  Fund) 
conducts  food  and  clothing 
drives  for  the  underprivi- 
leged of  the  community* 
etc. 

33.  Promotes  wise  use  of  money 
by  projects  which  give 
students  experiences  in 
buying,  selling*  and  using 
local  products  wisely  (e.&. 
school  store,  school  cafe- 
teria, school  farm). 

34..  Selects  staff  members  who 
have  had  a variety  of  suc- 
cessful school-community 

experiences* 

* ■ * 

35.  Provides  time  for  students 
and  faculty  members  to 
take  part  in  some  com- 
munity affairs  during 
school  hours* 

36.  Observes  "special  dates" 
cooperatively  with  the 
community  (e.g.  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week,  Be  Kind  to 
Animals  Veek,  National 
Book  Week,  etc.)* 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized  in 
your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


Lends  support  to  youth  and 
adult  clubs  such  as  Hobby 
Clubs,  "Y”  Clubs,  and  com- 
munity projects. 

Offers  classes  in  sewing, 
cooking,  child  care,  and 
home  beautification  for 
mothers  and  homemakers  of 
the  corrmunity. 

Includes  study  of  com- 
munity activities  as  an 
integral  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

Provides  opportunities  in 
student  government  in 
class  and  all  other  ac- 
tivities to  develop  demo- 
cratic leadership  quali- 
ties among  students. 

Strives  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  in  all  its 
dealings  wherein  democra- 
tic cooperation  on  all 
levels  is  inspired  (e.g. 
class  elections,  athletic 
teams,  student  government, 
etc. ) , 

Makes  use  of  teacher- 
parent-pupil  conferences 
in  evaluating  pupil 
progress. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized  in 
your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent* 


the  adults  to  take  part  in 
school  activities  (e.g. 
furnish  transportation  for 
field  trips,  serve  as  mem- 
bers, leaders  and  sponsors 
of  school  organizations, 
serve  as  visiting  teachers 
or  consultants  for  special 
class  activities)* 

44.  Operates  a school  store  to 
serve  both  students  and 
faculty* 


45.  Develops  and  maintains  a 
file  of  human  and  natural 
resources  of  the  community 
which  are  available  to 
teachers  and  students 
(e.g.  persons  with  special 
talents  and  leadership 
abilities,  and  places  and 
industries  within  the  com- 
munity which  would  enrich 
the  learnings  at  school, 
etc. ) *• 

» 

46.  Calls  upon  able  and  wil- 
ling parents  to  help  with 
and  to  lead  various  types 
of  recreation  (e.g.  boxing, 
swimming,  football,  dra- 
matics, music,  etc.)* 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized  in 
your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices , and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


others) , based  upon  a 
study  of  their  needs  and 
desires, 

U8,  Promotes  good  health 
practices  at  school  and 
provides  direct  instruc- 
tions to  help  the  stu- 
dents improve  health 
practices  In  the  home  and 
community, 

U9«  Selects  teachers  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  and  who 
believe  strongly  in  the 
community-school  concept 
in  education, 

50,  Organizes  groups  which 
are  needed  to  perform  a 
useful  function  in  school- 
community  life  (e,g, 
school-community  advisory 
council.  Dads  Club,  a 
school-community  beauti- 
fication committee,  etc.). 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized  in 
your  school  according  to  the  following  scale*  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


51, 


52. 


53. 


Organizes  a community 
council  composed  of  fac- 
ulty, students,  church 
leaders,  and  representa- 
tives of  all  organiza- 
tions in  the  community  to 
serve  as  an  advisory  com- 
mittee in  order  to  coor- 
dinate the  scheduling  of 
activities  and  facilities. 

Urges  students  to  support 
and  gives  them  responsi- 
bilities in  united  school- 
community  projects,  (e.g. 
Community  Chest,  Relief 
drives,  and  March  of 
Dimes) • 

Gives  the  adults  who  wish 
to  finish  their  education 
opportunities  to  take 
those  courses  which  they 
need. 

Includes  in  its  program 
the  study  of  the  health 
and  sanitation  practices 
of  the  community  to  iden- 
tify strengths  and 
weaknesses. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  refill  zed 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices f and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


55.  Involves  students  in 
school-community  respon- 
sibilities as  an  integral 
part  in  citizenship  train- 
ing (e.g.  church  work, 
paper  drives,  publishing 
of  a community  newspaper. 

56.  Respects  opinions,  efforts, 
and  ideas  presented  by  any 
member  of  a school  or  com- 
munity committee,  even 
though  it  be  a minority 
opinion. 

57.  Includes  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  pro- 
gram and  evaluation  regu- 
lar faculty  meetings, 
pre-school  and  post-school 
planning  periods,  work- 
shops, in-service  courses, 
regional-county-state  pro- 
fessional meetings,  and 
special  vocational  group 
meetings. 

58.  Includes  field  trips  to 
help  enrich  community- 
classroom  living  and  learn- 
ing (e.g.  truck  gardens, 
dairy,  post  office,  ship 
yards,  railroad  shops,  ma- 
chine and  equipment  fac- 
tories, etc.)* 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale*  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  coament  is  pertinent. 


6C. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


Sponsors  activities  such 
as  plays,  youth  concerts, 
movies,  athletic  games, 
etc.,  for  a 3mall 
admission. 

Uses  work  activities  of 
the  community  as  a part 
of  the  local  school  pro- 
gram (e.g.  classes  visit, 
study  and  observe  local 
work  projects  such  as  con- 
struction of  buildings, 
reforestation  of  woodland^ 
irrigation  practices,  etc.) 

Works  cooperatively  with 
tiie  city  or  county  recre- 
ation board  in  planning 
and  financing  a unified 
recreational  program  for 
children  and  adults. 

Urges  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  stu- 
dents to  work  closely 
with  leaders  and  advisors 
of  community  groups  when- 
ever they  are  needed. 

Studies  constantly  the 
diets  and  food  of  the 
community  as  an  impor- 
tant means  of  raising  the 
standards  of  living  in 
the  community. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


61i.  Involves  the  school  staff 
in  selecting  teachers  and 
other  personnel  of  the 
school. 


65.  Gives  teachers  many  op- 
portunities to  take  com- 
munity leadership  roles 
(sees  that  they  are  not 
exploited  by  conmnmity 
demands  in  this  respect). 

66.  Establishes  with  the  com- 
munity council  a calendar 
clearing-house  for  the 
community  in  order  to  pro- 
vide convenient  scheduling 
of  time  for  all. 


67.  Gives  students  chances  to 
speak  and  to  perform 
before  groups  of  people 
in  the  community  (e.g. 
debates,  singing,  dra- 
matics, and  radio  and 
television  experiences) . 

68.  Offers  shop  courses  in 
carpentry,  woodwork,  me- 
chanics, and  other  simi- 
lar trades  for  the  adults 
of  the  community. 

69.  Studies  the  various  ways 
people  earn  a living  in 
the  community. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  Is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  th£  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent# 


70.  Helps  each  student  ac- 
quire fundamental  skills 
in  order  to  serve  self 
and  others  better  (e#g. 
skills  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  speaking,  spel- 
ling, penmanship,  letter- 
writing, interviewing, 
entering  into  group  dis- 
cussions, and  presenting 
ideas  to  a group). 

71.  Provides  an  opportunity 
for  each  school  (princi- 
pal, teachers,  students, 
and  lay  people)  to  de- 
velop a program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children 
and  the  community. 

72.  Urges  a daily  or  a con- 
tinuous type  of  evalua- 
tion (e.g.  careful  ob- 
servations of  progress, 
anecdotal  records,  tests 
involving  application  of 
leamings-problem  solving, 
etc. ) # 

73.  Uses  human  resources  in 
the  community  to  provide 
enrichment  and  meaning  to 
classroom  instruction, 
such  as  using  pioneer 
residents  to  speak  to 
classes  on  the  histoiy 
of  the  community,  etc. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  £he  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent* 


74.  Sponsors  a school  sale 
occasionally  to  sell  arti- 
cles of  food,  clothing, 
and  other  things  manufac- 
tured and  processed  in  the 
various  school  departments 

75.  Has  students  study  the 
community  program  and  make 
recommendations  for  chan- 
ges and  improvements. 

76.  Offers  courses  and  train- 
ing in  special  fields 
needed  by  the  community 
(e.g.  courses  in  lumber- 
ing, agriculture,  conser- 
vation, and  home  and 
family  living), 

77.  Makes  use  of  films  and 
specialists  (local,  re- 
gional, and  national)  to 
further  teach  the  best 
that  is  known  about  com- 
munity living, 

78.  Provides  for  careful 
orientation  of  new  staff 
members  to  school  and 
community  life, 

79.  Retains  some  free  periods 
of  time  on  the  calendar 
in  order  to  encourage 
more  community  meetings. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale*  Check  one  of  the  four. 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent* 


80*  Recognizes  and  utilizes 

leadership  within  the  fac- 
ulty in  improving  the 
school’s  program  through 
cooperative  planning* 

81.  Secures  services  and  pro- 
vides experiences  which 
help  parents  to  better 
understand  their  children 
(e.g.  films  on  child  de- 
velopment, speech,  health, 
and  guidance  clinics, 
classes  in  practical  nurs- 
ing, and  specialists  who 
can  conduct  study  groups 
for  parents* 

82.  Supports  an  active  and 
interesting  P.T.A.  where 
parents  and  teachers  can 
meet  and  identify  school- 
community  problems* 

83*  Helps  students  through  the 
curriculum  to  develop  good 
attitudes  toward  care  and 
use  of  public  and  private 
property,  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  de- 
veloping a better 
community. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent# 


84.  Provides  opportunities 
for  students  to  work  to- 
gether cooperatively  and 
arrive  at  decisions  with- 
out adult  domination# 

85.  Conducts  follow-up  studies 
of  graduates  of  the  school 
to  discover  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  program. 

86.  Provides  teachers  and  stu- 
dents as  speakers  for 
round  table  discussions  to 
community  groups  who  are 
interested  in  the  school 
program. 

87#  Supports  worthy  educa- 
tional business  projects 
as  an  outgrowth  of  class 
activities  (does  not  spon- 
sor bingo,  carnivals,  and 
other  gambling  technique 
games  to  make  a department 
self-supporting) # 

88.  Studies  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  community# 

89.  Has  staff  members,  most 
all  of  whom  take  an 
active  part  in  some  com- 
munity organizations  and 
clubs. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


90,  Interprets  for  the  stu- 
dents and  adults  the 
local  tax  problems  (e.g, 
land,  property,  etc.)  as 
they  relate  to  living 
and  learning. 


91,  Selects  staff  members  who 
are  willing  to  spend  extra 
hour 8 on  the  Job, 

92,  Sponsors  clinics  and  semi- 
nars in  cooperation  with 
county  and  state  agencies 
to  help  adults  on  problems 
of  concern  to  them  (e.g, 
community  sanitation, 
housing,  farming,  etc.). 


93,  Has  a school-community 
council  to  coordinate  all 
information  from  studies 
of  needs  and  make  plans  to 
meet  emerging  needs, 

94,  Carries  on  elections  for 
school  officers  using  pro- 
cedures comparable  to 
those  used  in  community 
elections, 

95,  Provides  for  community- 
school  planning  through 
organized  efforts  such  as 
conmunity-school  council. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  crctent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  ong  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


96*  Agrees  upon  and  periodi- 
cally reexamines  the 
goals  and  objectives  of 
the  school  and  community 
through  the  use  of  re- 
search, new  teaching  tech- 
niques, new  materials  and 
advanced  training  of  fac- 
ulty to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community* 

97.  Operates  a camping  pro- 
gram in  which  most  all 
students  participate. 

98.  Has  staff  members  who  have 
skills  in  working  with 
people  of  all  ages — both 
in  school  and  out  of 
school* 

99.  Makes  periodic  housing 
surveys  to  ascertain  com- 
munity needs  in  this  area. 

100.  Selects  staff  members  who 
believe  in  the  importance 
of  continuous  planning  for 
school-coimnunity  Improve- 
ment. 
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Please  cheek  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


101.  Carries  on  periodical, 
comprehensive  studies  of 
the  community  in  which 
students  and  lay  people 
participate  in  order  to 
uncover  new  needs  requir- 
ing community-school 
consideration. 

102.  Provides  continuous  op- 
portunity in  the  curricu- 
lum for  students  to  study 
community  problems, 

103.  Encourages  the  school 
staff  and  parents  to  look 
critically  at  the  results 
of  the  school  program 
(e.g.  in  housing,  diets, 
and  clothing;  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  recreational 
and  lei  stir e time  programs 
as  evidence  of  the  com- 
munity's attitude  toward 
youth,  etc.), 

1C4.  Provides  for  student  and 
lay  participation  in  im- 
proving school's  physical 
plant  and  in  beautifica- 
tion of  the  campus  and 
grounds. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


105,  Conducts  a conmunity- 
school  survey  to  find  out 
what  human  x^sourceg, 
(people  who  can  assist 
and  enrich  experiences  in 
special  training  areas). 
Physical  EM jfifflflgfl  (huiid 
ings,  factories,  indus- 
tries, etc,),  which  might 
supplement  and  enrich  the 
school  program), 

106,  Makes  community  health 
studies  from  which  recom- 
mendations for  improve- 
ments are  evolved, 

107,  Selects  staff  members  who 
have  varied  backgrounds 
in  practical  experiences 
in  business,  industry,  and 
agriculture,  etc, 

103,  Operates  a business  which 
meets  a community's  needs, 
such  as  a canning  plant, 
a secondhand  clothes 
store,  etc, 

109.  Has  experiences  in  the 
curriculum  to  help  stu- 
dents identify  needs 
through  studying  an  ideal 
community  and  a compari- 
son between  it  and  their 
community. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale.  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent. 


110.  Provides  through  the  cur- 
riculum direct  experien- 
ces with  community 
government,  welfare 
agencies,  etc. 

111.  Uses  resource  people  to 
assist  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  lay  people  in 
major  evaluation 
procedures. 

112.  Encourages  pupils  to  en- 
gage in  remunerative  work 
at  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity (e.g.  cutting 
lawns,  raising  chickens, 
etc. ) . 

113.  Has  a continuous  follow- 
up of  graduates  and  drop- 
outs to  discover  the 
needs  which  are  not  met 
through  the  community- 
school  program. 

114.  Sponsors  student  partici- 
pation for  clean  up-paint 
up  drives  and  programs. 

115.  Urges  parents  to  visit 
the  school  frequently  and 
encourages  their  appraisal 
of  what  they  have  seen  and 
observed. 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale*  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent* 


116*  Provides  personnel  (tea- 
chers and  principal)  to 
serve  as  leaders  or  ad- 
visors for  community 
groups  who  are  assessing 
community  needs. 

117.  Provides  instructional 

experiences  which  help  to 
improve  home  conditions, 
such  as  home  repairs, 
simple  plumbering,  deco- 
rating, etc. 


118.  Conducts  frequent  job  op- 
portunity surveys  of  the 
coEEwnity  and  helps  to 
prepare  students  and 
adults  for  these  jobs* 

119.  Studies  sources  of  income, 
wages,  and  other  problems 
relating  to  standards  of 
living* 

120.  Works  with  community 
leaders  in  helping  to 
work  toward  the  solution 
of  existing  community 
problems  (e.g.  clearing 
and  cleaning  up  campaigns, 
securing  playground  space, 
a recreational  program  for 
youth,  etc.). 
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Please  check  each  practice  to  the  extent  it  is  being  realized 
in  your  school  according  to  the  following  scale*  Check  one  of  the  four 
choices,  and  make  whatever  comment  is  pertinent* 


121.  Offers  seminars,  con- 
ducts short-study  courses, 
and  develops  skills  which 
enable  both  children  and 
adults  to  be  more  able  to 
carry  responsibility  in 
community  leadership. 

122.  Has  students  and  teachers 
actively  participating 
with  adults  in  groups 
which  make  plans  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the 
community. 

123.  Has  experiences  in  the 
curriculum  designed  to 
carry  over  into  family 
and  community  living  such 
as  insect  and  rodent  con- 
trol, planning  and  devel- 
oping lawns  and  gardens, 
refurbishing  run-down 
homes,  home  making,  etc. 

124.  Invites  the  community  to 
use  the  Home  Making  De- 
partment, Manual  Arts  De- 
partment, and  other 
school  shops  after  school 
hours. 

125.  Encourages  groups  such  as 
Scouts,  4-H  Clubs,  Grange, 
farmer  organizations  and 
Home  Demonstration  Clubs 
to  meet  at  the  school  and 
to  use  school  facilities. 


APPENDIX  H 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


I.  Teachers 

1.  What  services,  activities,  or  experiences  now  being  carried 
on  in  your  community  school  do  you  feel  are  especially 
notevorthyt 

2.  What  services,  activities,  or  experiences  which  are  pot 
now  being  carried  on  in  your  community  school  do  you  think 
should  become  a part  of  your  program? 

II.  Pupils 

1.  Why  do  you  like  your  school? 

2.  What  jobs  do  you  do  that  you  feel  help  your  classmates, 
your  school,  and  your  community? 

III.  Lay  Citizens 

1.  Why  do  you  think  you  have  a good  school? 

2.  What  improvements  would  you  like  to  see  made  in  your  school? 

IV.  Old  Residents 

1.  Do  you  think  you  have  a good  school?  Why? 

2.  What  are  the  things  which  you  remember  that  have  happened 

in  the  community  that  have  had  an  important  effect  on  the  school? 
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APPENDIX  I 


VISITORS  AT  SAND  HILL 


Dr*  L.  G.  Templln,  Scarritt  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  a group 
of  missionaries  from  various  countries  for  a two  day  visit  for 
three  successive  years,  1943,  1949,  1950. 

A group  of  educators  for  a two  day  visit  during  a national  clinic  in 
Atlanta  in  1946*  States  represented  were  Washington,  Nebraska, 
South  Carolina,  California,  Kentucky,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  West 
Virginia. 

Jess  and  Jean  Ogden,  Division  of  General  Extension,  University  of 
Virginia  on  several  different  occasions. 

Dr.  Louis  E.  Rathe,  Research,  Ohio  State. 

Dr.  Laura  Zirbes,  Ohio  State  University. 

Mss  Lucy  Gage,  George  Peabody  College 

Dr.  Norman  Frost,  George  Peabody  College. 

Miss  Virginia  James,  Education  Division  of  T.V.A.,  and  Instructional 
Supervisors  from  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Jaggers  and  educational  leaders  from  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

The  Oklahoma  A and  M Workshop  on  Wheels  (1950)  making  a study  of 
Community  Development  Projects. 

Supervisor  Trainees  from  the  graduate  school  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  for  a week  each  fall  for  the  past  six  years. 

Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  Alice  Keliher  and  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick  from 
New  York.  County  teacher  groups  from  Cherokee,  Floyd,  Gordon, 
Clayton,  Fulton,  Lownes,  and  other  counties  in  Georgia  have  spent 
a day  in  observation  at  the  Laboratory  School  at  various  times 
over  the  years  from  1946  to  1950. 

Miss  Lois  Clark,  Assistant  Director,  Rural  Department  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Miss  Effie  Bathurst,  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Miss  Helen  Macintosh,  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Jalsuo  Mori to,  President  of  Hiroshima  University,  Japan. 

31U 
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Dr.  Jeffers,  Pakistan. 

Michael  Palti,  Israel. 

Dr.  Diego  Gonzales,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Cuba 
Mrs.  Lourdes  Reyes,  University  of  Fhillipines. 

Mrs.  Taskiran,  Member  of  Turkish  Parliament,  Ankara,  Turkey. 

Dr.  Greenhauth,  Australia, 

Mr,  Haralambides,  Greece. 

Mr.  Diez,  Mexico. 

Dr.  Ball,  New  Zealand. 

Dr,  Kenneth  Williams,  Board  of  Control  of  Southern  Regional  Education. 

Dr,  /lice  Kehiher,  Nev  York  University. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Norsworthy,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

- . V..  •'  ' * 

Dr.  /rthur  E.  Morgan,  .Antioch  College. 
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